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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



Since the story here ofiTered to the public first appeared 
in the French language, an added importance has been given 
to the historical incidents which it presents, hj events of 
more recent date. 

The marriage between the royal houses of England and 
Denmark of the last century is recalled with a new interest, 
in connection with the similar, but more auspicious event of 
our own times. • 

The history of the unfortunate Queen Matilda has recently 
been brought nearer to the recollection and sympathies of 
the English nation, by the interesting memoir of Mr. William 
Wraxhall. 

The career of Struens^e can hardly fail to suggest that of 
a minister equally despotic of the present day. Yet there is 
in reality less of resemblance than of contrast between the 
usurper of sovereign power in Denmark — who ruled a feeble 
king for the good of the people — and the unscrupulous 
statesman who is now permitted by Prussia (the oppressor of 
Denmark) to encroach so largely upon the liberties of the 
people. 

The translator trusts, that in the attempt to render Le 
DocTBUR Rouge into good English, the spirit of the original 
has not been materially impaired. 

H. D'A. 
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THE RED DOCTOR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

PIERRE THE ASSASSIN. 

At the time when onr story commences, Bonaparte 
had as yet given no signs of becoming Napoleon, nor 
Bernadotte of being magnified into Charles John. Yet 
Italy had been conquered by the one, and the other was 
on the eve of gaining the Rhine. The young generals 
and the young armies of France marched on with firm 
and rapid tread, victory waiting upon them at every 
step. 

In patient Germany there was great tumult and vehe- 
ment complaint. The sudden evolutions of that war of 
successive surprises caused an unexpected shock to a 
people of calm, phlegmatic habits, dispelling at once 
the peaceable acquiescence in which they had before 
been content to retain possession of their celebrated 
river, which had hitherto remained undisturbed by the 
invading tread of conqueriEg armies. 

The hospitals were everywhere overflowing. The 
wounded, day by day disbanded in great numbers, 
flocked from the frontier into the interior. The first 
hospitals in which the sick found refuge were obliged 
to send on their inmates to make room for others more 
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10 THE BED DOOTOB. 

lately arrived ; and as wave poshes on wave, one band 
of disabled soldiers nrg«d on another, until, as the 
crowd of onhonsed yictims still increased, it was found 
necessary to appropriate to their use some of the 
kni^tly castles on the borders of the Black Forest. 

The old donjon of the barons of Wald-Hust was 
among the first to open its gates to the troop ot 
wounded and invalid soldiers who were seeking for 
shelter in all parts of the country. Not that the an- 
cient lords were now forcibly dispossessed of their baro- 
nial mansion, not that they had chivalrously devoted its 
ample halls to the sick and suffering. For a long time 
past the ruinous castle had retained no other vestige of 
an extinct race save such as was embodied in the over= 
loaded escutcheon which spread out its huge emblazon- 
ments upon the outer wall of a contracted tower, like 
an immenlie seal appended to a small letter. 

In (his state of things, the forest town, which bore 
also the name of Wald-Hust, had purchased the ancient 
manor, in order to use it as a prison, although, in a 
province proverbial for its quietness, such an appendage 
seemed little else than an article of luxury. 

It happened, however, at the time of our istory, that 
the constant passing and repassing of troops, accom- 
panied by all the clash and excitement of war, having 
suddenly brought into active life the crowd of vaga- 
bonds and ruffians who subsist upon disorder and rapine, 
the castle in question, though used as a hospital, be- 
came also serviceable, as a jail. Wald-Hust could 
thenceforth take rank among the itnperial towns of 
Germany as an accredited city, having patients and 
prisoners of its own. 

Among these last, the prisoners, were two ever 
guarded with that grave care and watchfulness which* 
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the people beyond the Rhine bring to bear npon the 
commonest duties of life. 

The one of whom they stood in greatest awe n^as a 
convicted criminal, whose trial, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, whose condemnation was but delayed. The other 
was a person under temporary surveillance. He called 
himself a Frenchman, and bore a lofty name ; but hav- 
ing been surprised without papers, destitute of money, 
but scantily attired, and traveling toward Suabia, the 
magistrate had suspected him of being one of those 
spies whom the Directory was accused of sending into 
Germany in the disguise of aristocrats escaped from the 
scaffold, or of emigres seeking to rejoin their kindred. 

By a coincidence, which is not the only one we shall 
have to remark in the histories of these two men, both 
had fallen dangerously ill, and had been placed in one 
of the upper galleries of the castle, occupied also by 
such of the soldiers as were convalescent. And thus, in 
addition to the corps-de-garde which Occupied the ves- 
tibule of this vast chamber, any attempt at escape on 
the part of the prisoners would, in the outset, find an 
obstacle in the band of brave men to whom strength 
was rapidly returning, and who had also received from 
the governor a charge of watchfulness. 

It is past midnight, and the long gallery stretching 
out before us its double row of beds, and its pale, soli- 
tary light suspended from the ceiling, and glimmering 
faintly upon the gloomy, cloister-like walls, is that sick 
ward of Wald-Hust so faithfully guarded. 

Here, for a month past, has been lying, almost in the 
agonies of death, the Count de Grannatd'Orcy, well 
known in the French Parliament, where his energetic 
opposition made him conspicuous at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 
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Here, too, has been broaght, withia the last three 
dajs, retaining apparently bat a breath of life, Pierre 
the Assassin— Peter der Todler — by which fearful title 
the officials of the hospital or prison have designated 
the criminal who has resolateljr concealed his tme name. 

Each conch is closed by its double cnrtains. Every 
noise has ceased. Outside the gallery, where bat ^ few 
moments before were heard the animated voices of the 
soldiers, all is now qniet, though the guard are not all 
asleep. The night- watcher appointed for the sick men 
from time to time opens a small wicket cut in the. door 
communicating with the guard-room, for he has been 
forbidden to smoke, and it is his only consolation to in- 
hale the odorous fumes of the contiguous apartment, 
which float in thick clouds to the narrow opening, as 
the luxurious amateur seeks to indemnify himself for 
the want of his own pipe by receiving a tribute from 
those of his comrades. 

After awhile, whether it be that his usual bedtime 
has arrived or that his too great indulgence at the little 
wicket has brought heaviness to his brain, he draws a 
leathern chair close to the narrow opening and settles 
himself in an easy and extended position ; thep, as the 
German conscience speaks once more within him, he 
lifts his hand as if to brush away the narcotic cloud 
which veils from his view the dormitory committed to 
his charge. But the motion remains incomplete and is 
merged in some pleasant dream, as becomes manifest 
from the heavy breathing, which soon deepens into a 
loud, accurately-timed snore. 

Enveloped in his great-coat, the night-watcher had 
been sleeping about a quarter of an hour when, at the 
opposite end of the gallery, the curtains of a bed stand- 
ing in the extreme comer against the wall were care- 
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fully drawn aside. Then there was a pause of perfect 
silence. In a moment again the sick man who lay in 
that bed, raising the blankets spread over him with a 
stronger hand than might have seemed natural to one 
so feeble, stretched his head toward the bed of his 
nearest neighbor, listening intently. Seeming satisfied 
witlrhis scrutiny, he raised himself with a decided air, 
and in three steps had gained the open passage, at the 
other end of which sat the sleeping night-guardian. 

There he paused, and from the dark comer which the 
feeble rays of a single lamp could not reach, plunged 
his gaze into the obscurity of the gallery, and sought 
with keenest instinct to discover the circumstances of 
the moment. Then, as if assured that the right time 
had come, he muttered below his breath, yet in a reso- 
lute tone : 

"Aliens!" 

He moved forward, pale rather than haggard, shud- 
dering under the weight of his thought rather than over- 
powered by his malady. His bare feet were let down 
upon the floor with slow precaution as he moved on, 
until, as he passed beneath the lamp hanging from the 
ceiling and its rays fell full upon his face, he bowed his 
head, as if light itself possessed a power of accusation, 
and glided rapidly beyond the illuminated circle. 

He had arrived at the last bed but one, which stood 
at a short distance from the still slumbering watcher. 
Here he suddenly turned, entered the narrow passage 
at the bedside, and stood still. 

" I must take time to quiet this beating of my heart," 
said he ; " my hand must be more steady: That guardian 
is still asleep — all goes well — now to the work !" 

He pressed close to the curtains, which his clinched 
'fingers touched irresolutely. In a moment, as if tired 
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of his owD hesitation, he raised the curtains, taking care 
that the iron rings should make no noise upon their rod, 
parting them far enough to give entrance to his head 
and chest, and permit him to move within them with 
ease and dispatch. 

At this moment that pale and wau light, which hardly 
penetrated the doable hangings of the bed, faintly re- 
vealed a strange and terrible spectacle. Two hnman 
heads were there, so close together as almost to touch 
in their ominous proximity — two heads precisely alike — 
two pale, broad faces, with features so perfectly similar 
that they might have belonged to twin brothers. The 
double image of a man looking at himself in a glass 
could not be more identical — the reflection with the 
reality — than these two separate faces would have been 
if the expression had been the same. But on one, that 
of the sick man so suddenly intruded upon, was depicted 
surprise and terror. Upon the countenance of him who 
came to seek this horrible t^te-^-t^te was painted a fear 
of discovery, mingled with the vehement resolution of 
one determined to commit a crime. 

Neither of the two spoke. With eye fastened upon 
eye the one seemed to interrogate the other. That 
other gazed upon his victim with an answering look of 
inexorable determination. 

"What do you want with me? Who are you?" 
asked the sick man, in a voice almost extinct with the 
faintness of disease and terror. 

" They call me Pierre the Assassin," replied the ruf- 
fian, plying his lips close to the ear of the other. At 
the same time he pressed his thumb heavily upon the 
throat of the other, as if to repeat : ** Pierre the Assas- 
sin, you understand I" 

The two men, in that short and decisive moment, had 
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spoken each the language of the other. The feeble 
Yoice of M. de Grannat had murmared in German the 
last words he was destined to ntter, and Pierre had 
made his brief response in French. Bot these few 
words, accompanied by the significant and resistless 
confirmation of a dark, determined look, so entirely re- 
vealed his fate to the helpless yictim, that instantly 
JEibandoning his hold upon life, he folded his arms and 
closed his eyes, while his pale lips seemed to mnrmar a 
prayer. 

It was not a long one. 

The murderer, whose strong hands already encircled 
the neck of the dying man, pressed them closer and 
closer, nntil his fingers were anited like a ring of iron. 

A stifled sigh, a feeble convalsion of the frame, and 
the Count de Grannat was a corpse. 

At that sigh which escaped from the expiring man 
the night-guardian moved upon his arm-chair. The 
murderer, instantly crouching upon the floor, lay motion- 
less for some seconds ; then rising upon his hands and 
knees, he crept to the lower corner of the bed and looked 
out. It was but a false alarm. 

Everything seemed again silent and tranquil. Pierre 
the Assassin rose cautiously, and turned toward the 
couch where lay the dead body. He again drew back 
the curtains, noiselessly as he had done before, but now 
leaving them open for a wider space. Then boldly put* 
ting his arms around the corpse he raised it to a sitting 
posture. After two or three vain efforts, by one more 
vigorous he succeeded in lifting the body upon his 
shoulders. Having done this, he was about to step 
forward when he suddenly heard voices in the direction 
of the guard-room. 

<< Comrade," said^the officer on guard to the night- 
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J watcher, arousing him through the wicket, "you are not 

I attending to what is going on in your dormitory." 

I "What shoald be going on?" replied the guardian, 

' without stirring. " They are snoring, which you ha?e 

just put a stop to my doing." 

'^'Or dying, perhaps, some of them I" returned the 
officer. 

"Ah, possibly I" said the watcher, with the same im- 
movable sang froid. " There are two here for that very 
purpose. To the fellow yonder it would be a happy 
chance. It is the best thing his own mother could wish 
him, supposing he had a decent mother. As to the 

other " 

** It is that other, who, no doubt, is in need of some- 
I thing. It was in his direction that I heard a noise — a 

strange movement — go and see !" 
At this order the watcher rose slowly and muttering 
I from his arm-chair. 

I At that moment Pierre the Assassin was standing up, 

supporting himself against the post of the bed, his body 
bending under the weight of the corpse, which, with 
head thrown back against the breast of the murderer, 
seemed to regard him with the fixed and glassy eyes 
which had opened in the last agony. Another man 
would have left all for momentary safety ; but he, the 
J assassin, had no other thought than to remain glued to 

his place, his ghastly burden in his arms. 

The night-guardian had entered the passage on the 
other side of the bed from that where Pierre was stand- 
ing. It seemed strange that he did not perceive the 
double shadow which the light streammg from the 
middle of the chamber must have cast upon the drapery. 
But as the curtains were thick and ample, and the man 
not half awake, nothing seemed to attract his attention. 
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"If he be dead, he suffers no longer," he said, as he 
paused an instant at the head of Count d'Orcy's bed. 
''If he sleep, much good may it do him I — I am going 
to do the same." 

And he went back to the floating clouds of tobacco 
smoke, which had been thickening in the guard-room 
since the officer spoke. 

"He is asleep," was the report caiyied to the latter. 

And without further explanation, the honest watcher, 
resigning the solace he might derive from the neighbor- 
hood of the smokers for the greater luxury of undisturbed 
repose, shut the wicket, and very soon gave unequivocal 
signs of renewed slumber. 

Pierre the Assassin could now carry out his prear- 
ranged plan : a plan frantic and horrible ; the device of 
a being goaded and maddened by danger. His chest 
weighed down, his limbs spurred by the stiffening mem- 
bers of the dead man. his body streamed with drops of 
icy sweat, which fell to the floor, marking every step of 
his way. When he reached the luminous circle beneath 
the lamp, so .much dreaded before, the shadow of his 
tall figure with its lifeless burden, which had been 
thrown behind him as he advanced toward the sus- 
pended light, suddenly changed its place, and was 
•projected before him, magnified, fantastic, and hideous. 
At this horrible apparition, the teeth of the murderer 
chattered wildly, a chill penetrated to the very marrow 
of his bones. It seemed as if Pierre were no longer the 
bearer of the corpse, but rather as if he himself were 
carried forward by a demon of hell, which had coiled 
around his body, and sought to drag him to the abyss. 

Pierre recoiled ; distracted ; insensate. He seized the 
dead man as if there were a contest between them, and, 
raising the body on high, he was about to hurl it madly 
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to the floor. Bat at the same instant, by a reaction 
common to his strong nature, the indomitable fire which 
circulated in his' system rose afresh to his heart, enkin- 
dling his spirit and bracing his nerves. 

Notwithstanding the danger, he dared, in defiance 
of his own intense horror, to pause in his coarse, and 
then march slowly on, step by step, with eyes unflinch- 
ingly fixed upon the formidable specter. To contrast 
the despairing prostration of his expression with the 
rigid tenacity of his brow, it would appear as if the 
inner man had taken flight in terror, while the outward 
and visible alone supported the struggle, restrained by 
the power of a supreme command. 

In another moment he had reached the termination of 
his walk, and, with his fearful burden, was lost in the 
darkness which reigned at the remote end of the 
gallery. 

He remained for some time occupied in completing 
the accomplishment of a purpose which may now be 
guessed. He laid the corpse in the bed he had lately 
quitted, and there busied himself in the loathsome de- 
tail of making a necessary change of garments between 
the body of the dead and his own living, palpitating 
form. With the utmost care he finished the horrible 
toilet, and retreated. 

He had taken but a few steps, when he seemed struck 
with a sudden recollection. 

''Fool I" he whispered; "I, who am a man of pre- 
caution!" 

Once more he approached the bed from which he had 
just turned away, and sought under the coverings the 
left arm of M. de Grannat; then rolling up the shirt 
sleeve upon his own arm, he unbound a long bandage 
which covered the wound of a lancet. 
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" It is a blooding of three days ago — ^it is dry," said 
he to himself. 

And restraining the sickening impatience which nearly 
overpowered him, he boand the blood-stained linen upon 
the arm of the dead as it had been npon the arm of the 
living. This being done, he quickly drew down the 
sleeve of his shirt, pressing the gold bntton so forcibly 
that its two parts were fastened together as if soldered 
into one. 

Bat a few moments had passed, when he again stood 
beside the bed whence he had removed M. de Grannat. 
Like a man doomed to throw himself into an abyss, 
Pierre quickly laid himself down under the bedclothes, 
seeking to take at least the external attitude of rest. 
But the place where the sick man had lain was still 
warm with the heat of that body now locked in the em- 
brace of death, and the murderer recoiled, seeking on 
the edge of the bed a spot which had not been pressed 
by his victim. 

''Diable I this will be a better night for him than for 
me," he muttered, trying to force a smile to his con- 
vulsed lips. 



IL 

" Well I this is a miracle I You are better 1 Indeed, 
if I had not seen you so low I should say you were 
saved I Why, this is a cure equal to those of the Saints 
in the Golden Legend I I knew the mode of treatment 
was glorious; but then it must be followed up I I knew 
those drops were most efficacious ; but then it was neces- 
sary they should be taken I" 
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"And he has taken them; yon prevailed upon the 
obstinate patient to do that?" continued the Oerman 
physician/robbing his hands and walking rapidly to and 
fro over a space large enough to afford scope to his 
vehement gestures of delight, yet without taking him 
far from the bed in which lay the man, "saved," as 
he said, by his prescriptions. He then ran to his as- 
sistant, whom he shook by the hand; and cordially 
pressing that of the night- watcher, slipped into it a 
piece of gold. 

The latter received the doctor's recompense without 
particularly asking himself how he had earned it. He 
had regularly every night placed beside the bed of M. 
de Grannat the potion prescribed for him. He had 
done the same for each inmate of the hospital included 
in the ward committed to his care. At the appointed 
hour, with the regularity of a soldier on duty, he pre- 
sented the draught ; that is, he took up the phial, poured 
the contents into a glass, and held it to the lips of the 
patient. Such were the three steps of the manoeuvre 
which his conscience required. But if it happened that 
the medicine was rejected, as it uniformly had been by 
M. de Grannat, the honest watcher did not persist ; but 
quietly replacing both phial and glass upon the table, 
he next morning threw the potion out of the window, 
flattering himself that by this adroit management he 
secured alike the good will both of physician and pa- 
tient. As it usually happened that this process did not 
materially retard the convalescence of the sick, he had 
some reason for supposing his medical system a safe one. 

But in this instance he was stupefied at the marvels 
recounted by the doctor. He had seen M. de Grannat 
almost in the last agony; and since he had himself dis- 
posed of the remedies which the sick man had repulsed, 
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he coald not attribate to ^their efficacy this sadden 
change from so desperate a condition. The piece of 
gold, which he had no desire to part with, prevented 
him from openly qnestioning the physician's accuracy ; 
but as he had acquired from observation enough of the 
method of the profession to know how to judge for him- 
self, be furtively seized the wrist of the pretended Count 
de Grannat, which he instantly let fall, exclaiming : 

** Horrible I horrible fever I oh, moa Dieu I this man 
must be very ill 1" 

''What does he say ?" exclaimed the doctor, who had 
observed thi action and now ran to his patient, whose 
pulse he anxiously examined. 

A moment passed in silence. 

"It is true — singular fever! Your pulse beats tre- 
mendously, monsieur I What is the matter there ? Why 
do you turn your eyes from this side? Ah I ah I it is 
the man who died last night — they are carrying him out 
— do not pay any attention to that ! And you, — close 
the curtains on that side," continued he, addressing the 
pupil who assisted him. " Good I that is done ; do not 
think of it any more, monsieur I There is one villain 
the less in the world, at any rate. He is out of the 
way; so much the better! Death has robbed the 
hangman, as he has a right to do, though, as a matter of 
conscience, physic has for a little time contested the 
point with him. Good I now the pulsation is regular I 
What is that imbecile saying ? The countenance is now 
more natural. Let every one attend to his own business, 
meddler! The eye is good ; look at it, gruel-feeder I" 

And pushing the ill-advised watcher toward the face 
of the pretended count, he held him by the shoulders, 
obliging him to fix his gaze upon the patient, whom he 
also himself earnestly regarded at the same time. 

3 
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"The eye and expression are all right, at any rate I" 
he exclaimed suddenly. And then, looking still more 
closely and attentively in his face, '.' Now that your feat- 
ures are tranquil, it is astonishing how much you resem- 
ble^ " 

The sick man turned away his head, and the doctor 
did not finish his remark aloud. ' It was, he remem- 
bered, a poor compliment to pay an honest man to tell 
him he looked like a criminal, just saved by a timely 
death from the s^ord of justice. He therefore checked 
himself, and set off instantly upon another train of 
ideas. 

''Apropos," said be, seating himself by the supposed 
count, and speaking in a low tone — '' apropos, he has 
been here again." 

The doctor, thinking he was understood, here paused, 
as if he expected the invalid to make some further in- 
quiry. 

''Who has been here?" thought Pierre the Assassin, 
but he dared not ask the question. H^ therefore re- 
plied by a sign of the head, which would admit of arbi- 
trary interpretation, or seem the consequence of his 
enfeebled condition. 

"True I you ar^ fatigued — and, indeed, well you may 
be," said the complacent doctor, who, having given way 
to his exultation for a sufficient time, had now returned 
to his professional coolness. "We will talk no more 
to-day. Besides, this would renew our old discussions ; 
you are better; we will persevere in the same treatment; 
you see it was only necessary for you to become acqui- 
escent. If you will promise to continue so — well — al- 
though it will be a great concession — I will admit him I" 

With these words, he bowed to Pierre, and took his 
departure. 
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The wretched man perceived that the r61e he had an- 
dertaken, in order to save himself from an ioevitable 
doom, would be a difficalt one to play, and he foresaw 
that his retarn to health would greatly increase the em- 
barrassment of his position. Of the Count de Grannat 
he knew nothing more than has been already recounted. 
Bat having his ear habitually open to what was said 
around him, and his faculties sharpened by the immi- 
nence of his danger, he had heard the soldiers in the 
dormitory saying to each other that tUe French gentle- 
man, in whose fate they had all become interested, would 
soon be able to furnish proof that he was the man of 
rank he claimed to be : and that he would at an early 
day be freed from the accusation which now rested on 
him. This circumstance being known to Pierre, had 
been enough to induce him to take the decided part of 
which we have revealed the consequences. He had pre- 
pared himself for difficulties, but he had anticipated 
none such as he was made to dread by that simple an- 
nouncement of the doctor, ^*He has come I" 

The Count de Grannat had then some acquaintance 
in this country ? Who could it be ? Pierre resolved to 
secure time, which he would employ in attempting to 
discover, and for that reason he determined not to get 
well quite so rapidly as he had begun to do. 



III. 

This course being fixed upon, there followed two days, 
daring which the voice of the sick man seemed enfee- 
bled anew, and his eye heavy as it had been before his 
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ameDdment. The doctor was in despair; bnt when he 
made his visit on the third morning, things looked more 
encouraging. 

After the physician had gone through the nsnal cere- 
mony of examining every symptom, and when his fresh 
accession of complacency had had its course: 

'* Has HE presented himself here again ?" asked the 
invalid. 

This question appeared to disconcert the doctor, who 
hesitated an instant before he replied. He seemed to 
deliberate within himself whether he should tell a false- 
hood or speak the truth ; for he had in fact a piece of 
news to communicate to the Count de Grannat At last 
he decided upon a middle course. 

"Tes, HE has presented himself, and has insisted 
more than ever on seeing you." 

Having made this reply, the doctor permitted a sigh 
to escape him. Pierre watched this almost impercepti- 
ble indication, without being able to comprehend it 

'' Well, what took place ?" he asked at a hazard. 

'' Oh, mon Dieu I he has learnt that you are better," 
answered the doctor, who was evidently intent upon 
getting over some difficulty. ** He may well have heard 
it. I put in circulation myself the story that you were 
on your feet again — rather premature, perhaps ; but what 
could I do ? I felt a little pride with regard to him — 
you understand?" 

Pierre did not understand any better than before. 

"In short," continued the doctor, "he is content to 
know you are better. .He is happy, to use his own ex- 
pression, to know you are out of danger ; and yet, what 
infatuation I he persists in his strange ideas I" 

"Really, he persists?" asked Pierre, imitating the 
tone of the physician, and emphasizing the pronoun 
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with that pecaliar intonation which seems to reflect on 
the person spoken of. 

"Eh, mon Dieu I were yon not yourself in accordance 
with him on those subjects ?" 

"It is true — I ought to confess it," said Pierre aloud ; 
while of himself he asked, "In accordance with whom ?" 

"In fact," resumed the physician, " I can hardly blame 
yon." 

"And how so, doctor?" 

"The people here do not believe yon to be the 
Count de Grannat ; but as I am sure that yon are, I 
find it all very natural." 

"I thank you, doctor," interrupted Pierre, with a 
glance expressive of much gratitude; "then yon do not 
doubt me ?" 

"How can I doubt? Have I not seen you at that 
fnoment when no man can deceive? When you lay 
there dying, did I not question you ? Hold I" continued 
the physiqian, to whom the last words had suggested a 
favorite idea. " Hold I I have a project which I must 
soon communicate to the magistrates I" 

" To the magistrates, do you say ?" 

"Yes; it is a great discovery, and worthy of atten- 
tion. Society and justice ate alike interested in it. 
There is one sure way of obtaining from a criminal any 
confession that may be desired." 

"Do you think so, doctor?" muttered Pierre, while 
the blood suddenly retreated from his face to his heart, 
and he turned upon his side to conceal the emotion, 
which might have betrayed him. 

"An infallible means, I tell you, is in the hand of sci- 
ence I It is very simple." 

Pierre listened, full of anxiety. 
3* 
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"I woald give poison to the accased/' continaed the 
doctor, with naivete. 

"Is it possible?" cried Pierre, with rather more 
energy than he onght to have shown, to maintain the 
part he was acting; bat the man of science did not 
perceive this inconsistency; he was absorbed in his 
own idea. 

" I woald poison him," cried he ; "I would bring him 
within a hair's breadth of destrnctionl I call this 
cansing him to be interrogated by God I Then, in the 
height of bis agony, the grave at his feet, eternity be- 
fore him — you comprehend, monsieur? — I would press 
him with questions — he should speak— he would speak I 
And the confession once obtained, I would administer 
an infallible counter-poison." 

''But this is a horrible thing yon would do I it is 
worse than the inquisition 1 worse than the iron and the 
fire I" cried Pierre the Asskssin, beside himself with agi- 
tation. " Do you know what it is — the actual presence 
of death — ^that you would dare thus to heighten its 
tortures ? Have you ever confronted that fearful pres- 
ence? If your claim be admitted, it is no longer a 
physician's diploma that you merit, but an executioner's 
warrant I" 

" Monsieur !" cried the doctor, whose face instantly 
became purple. 

But he checked himself, and keeping silence a mo- 
ment as if to regain his self-control, be ended in irony 
a retort he had begun in indignation. 

"After all, I am wrong," he continued; "I ought to 
have expected no less from the gratitude of a friend of 
Mesmer." 

"Mesmer! Mesmer!" 

The tone in which Pierre had uttered this kind of cry 
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is indescribable; bat whatever might have been the 
emotion that it really conveyed, he fonnd that it was 
considered by the doctor as a favorable token. He 
therefore instantly composed himself, and made^xcases 
for the excitement necessarily-<;aased to an invalid, by a 
deti\il of the cruelly philanthropic theory of the judicial 
doctor. The latter, who, as may have been perceived, 
possessed the simplicity and good faith of a savant^ was 
quite ready to accept the apology, and maintained that 
he ought rather to offer one to M. de Grannat. 

"Was not the idea he had just explained too forci- 
ble for the enfeebled brain of a sick maa hardly out 
of danger? Had he not allowed himself to be carried 
beyond the bounds of prudence ?" He then returned by 
degrees to a subject toward which Pierre skillfully led 
the way. They spoke of Mesmer. 
' Mesmer — ^for this seems the place where it should be 
explained — Mesmer, the celebrated magnetizer, was at 
this time living in the small town of Lindau, on the 
picturesque shore of Lake Constance. After the legal 
process which had been instituted in France against his 
system, after the academy and the savanSj by way of 
revenge for his great success, had so vigorously hunted 
his doctrines in his own person, the bold innovator had 
led a life of privacy, sometimes in Bavaria, sometimes in 
Suabia. Restless and unquiet, sometimes approaching 
the frontier of France, i^s if to listen whether any word 
came forth to indicaite that his teachings there had not 
been lost, he had at last taken up his abode in the smiling 
village just mentioned. Two years had he spent there 
in profound incognito, when suddenly the event he had 
been awaiting was accomplished. New discoveries in 
magnetism had more than ever astonished the world, 
and had given a fresh impulse to enthusiasm. At tb' 
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ramor, which even the disasters of the times coald not 
silence, the ardor of an ancient apostle was reyived in 
the sonl of the adept He again appeared before men, 
announcing himself with authority ; no longer with his 
metallic ring or the circular bath, bnt accompanied by 
a somnambnlist, said to be a French lady, and achieved 
wonders. For one who was in fact the creator of the 
system, this was almost treading in the hindmost ranks : 
but happy at seeing the science to which he was devoted 
once more shedding abroad its light, Mesmer, with a 
singular abisence of vanity, adopted those parts of the 
•theory that were then received, and renounced those 
that were rejected. In short, at the new epoch of his 
proselytism the wonderful doctor sought to renew his 
early life of enchantment, though around him were now 
awakening on every side new preparations for a contest ; 
the faculty were sharpening their weapons of sarcasm 
and derision, and a crowd of curious spectators were al- 
ready assembled around the newly-swept arena, to judge 
of the skill and power of the combatants, and to exult 
over the fall of the vanquished on either side. 

Pierre the Assassin was acquainted with all these cir- 
cumstances. Through the cloud of mystery which en- 
veloped him, and notwithstanding the atrocious ferocity 
of the stroke by which he had saved himself, or at least 
gained a reprieve, there has yet been manifested a mind 
of no vulgar order. With a rare sagacity he discovered, 
from the prolix details of his physician, that the Wald- 
Hust ^scnlapius was an enemy to the system of Mesmer, 
and that M. de Grannat, whose place Pierre himself 
now occupied, had been a partisan of the celebrated 
doctor, in France, when Bergasse, Despr6menil, and 
Lafayette thought themselves honored in being his 
disciples. 
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One discovery led to another, and, by skillfally lead- 
ing on the doctor, Pierre learned that, immediately on 
the arrival of the French gentleman at the prison, he 
had written to Mesmer, and had since often asked for 
him with a persistence which proved the magnetizer to 
be not only the medical adviser, bnt a confidential friend 
of the anfortnnate prisoner. 

It was on account of these intimate relations, of which 
the false M. de Grannat thos cantioasly informed him- - 
self, that the physician of the prison-hospital had so 
vehemently opposed an interview between Mesmer and 
his friend. Although such an interview might serve to 
prove the identity of the French gentleman, the ob- 
stinate German, with all th& power of his medical des- 
potism, and with the strength of an influence acquired by 
the performance of real services, opposed the entrance 
of a magnetizer into a place where he was determined 
the sick should be cured by the rules of the profession , 
or die secundem artem. 

"In passing the threshold of that door you became 
my property," said he, at the moment when we re- 
turn to the conversation between him and his patient. 
'* Here you are not a prisoner, but a sick man. All the 
entreaties of Mesmer to be admitted to you were based 
on a pretext, of which I was not the dupe. If I had 
yielded, would you then have decided for the reasonable, 
rational physician ? No I I did right, then, not to admit 
your doctor. The spirit of opposition of which I am 
accused has at least not injured you. At first I meant 
to prove that I was master in my hospital — ^that I was 
dictator — king — emperor — at the bedside of my patients. 
The world has its eye upon the old system of medicine, 
and, for my part, I mean the world shall be convinced 
that I am no mystical physician I" 
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''No more than I am a sick man who will permit him- 
self to be cared bj mystical means I" retamed Pierre, 
ndiose wary natare suggested that he could not t(V> early 
begin to make partisans. 

** Do yon speak the trath 7 Do yon say that firom 
your heart?" 

"The Coant de Grannat has never g^ren any man 
reason to doabt his word." "" 

''Bat yon did not talk thas a few days ago." 

'^At that time I did not know yon, my worthy mas- 
ter VI 

" So, when yon asked for Mesmer, when you implored 
the presence of his somnambula " 

"When I asked for Mesmer, it was because one is al- 
ways glad to grasp the hand of a friend. When I 
begged to see the somnambula, doctor, I did not know 
that a day was coming wtien, with all due deference to 
the fair sex, I should entreat her to go to sleep for any 
one rather than for me." 

"These are very different from your expressions re- 
garding her when we first received you here." 

" Bah 1 fever I incipient delirium perhaps I But as 
my memory is still rather feeble, may I inquire what 
those expressions were ?" 

" Oh I words heard by a physician are words heard 
at the confessional." 

"But if it is the penitent himself who asks you to 
recall his sins to his mind ?" 

"Well, then, I imagine that if the fair Sara has some- 
times gone to sleep with her thoughts fixed on you, it 
' has not always been owing to the laying-on of hands 
from your great high-priest." 

"Howl" exclaimed Pierre, "was I indiscreet even to 
that point ?" 
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"Oh! I paid more attention to yoar palse than to 
your words I" 

"Doctor, yon are as superior in discretion as in 
science, and henceforth I shall know, whenever I have 
a secret to confide or a life to save, to whom to resort." 

** Yon have, then, some confidence in me ?" 

"Entire." 

"And hereafter, if yon should be ill ?" 

" I know the value of that system of which you are 
the glory, and I desire no other." 

" Will you swear it ?" 

" For yon who have saved me I will swear anything. " 

" Give me, then, your word as a gentleman that hence- 
forward Mesmer shall be your friend only, and never 
more your physician." 

"My word as a gentleman, — be it so." 

" You may come in, M. Mesmer I" cried the doctor 
suddenly, at the highest pitch of his voice, and he flew 
toward the door of the vestibule, of which he quickly 
drew back the bolt.- A man appeared, followed by 
several other persons. 

That man was Mesmer. As to those who accom- 
panied him Pierre saw them not. The presence of him 
with whom he felt that he had tb contend fixed his 
whole attention. 

" I have no right to call upon God," said the misera- 
ble man in the depths of his own soul ; "at this moment 
I must find all strength in myself or I am lost I" 

But Mesmer had clasped him in his arms, thus saving 
him the embarrassment of a first explanation. Pierre 
responded to this demonstration of regard like an ac- 
complished actor, and in a trembling, feeble. Voice, he 
whispered : 

" You I you at last I" 



I 
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''II I, who have come to liberate yon I I, whom yoa 
have foand faithful I Monsieur, monsiear I" added Mes- 
mer, turning toward an officer with whom Pierre, shud- 
dering, remembered to have had dealings on a former 
occasion, ''come I come and tell him he is free I" 

The officer, or rather, in consideration of the doable 
purpose to which the castle of Wald-Hust was devoted, 
the governor, a man of lofty bearing, advanced a few 
steps toward the prisoner. 

"Your wishes have been fulfilled, monsiear," he said; 
" your papers have been sent from Vienna to Dr. Mes- 
mer. We have examined these documents together, 
and I regret that they did not come before me sooner. 
I do^not ask pardon for having fulfilled an imperious 
duty when I had not the honor of knowing you, but 
now I beg you to believe I am most happy in repairing 
a wrong of which any man in my position must have 
been guilty." 

" Monsieur le Gomte has not much besides to com- 
plain of, I trust," said the physician of Wald-Hust 
triumphantly; for he was glad of an opportunity to 
establish a point essential to himself. " He came to us 
dying and I return him to Dr. Mesmer entirely out of 
danger." 

'^Entirely out of danger?" repeated Mesmer, who 
was now no longer prevented by the violence of a first 
emotion from observing the distracted countenance of 
Pierre the Assassin, for astonishment, fear, and all the 
various sentiments which at this moment agitated the 
guilty man, made him a real object of pity. Mesmer 
regarded him with the tender scrutiny of a friend. 

Bat tcTthe exclamation of the doctor another cry re- 
sponded — it was the voice of a woman. Pierre turned 
his gaze to the place whence it came. On the right 
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side of his bed a trembling hand drew aside the cartains. 
A lady appeared in the opening between them. The 
black shawl which, like an ample badge of moarning, 
enveloped and partly concealed her form, set off in fine 
relief a pale and beantifnl face, whose earnest and pene- 
trating expression excited in the impostor an andefina- 
ble sensation of uneasiness and awe. At the sudden 
withdrawing of t)ie curtain, at the firm, searching gaze 
of this woman, piercing as his own had been on that 
same spot three days before, Pierre almost deemed it a 
return of the horrible apparition which to the murdered 
count had been the herald of his doom. Seized with 
terror, he recoiled with a wild gesture of despair. 

" What I do you not know her ?" said Mesmer. 

" Pardon me I — the joy — ^the excitement — ^the happi- 
ness of finding myself in the arms of a friend — I see 
nothing — my eyes are darkened I" 

At these words, which Pierre faltered out with a faint- 
ness less assumed than real, the lady bent forward, raised 
the head of the invalid, and encircling him with her arm 
dhe said, in accents that would have been sweetest music 
to the ear of him for whom they were intended : 

"lam Sara I" 

Although hardly articulated, the words of the lady 
sounded, in the silence which reigned around the bed, 
clear and distinct, like syllables pronounced by the'soul 
rather than the lips. 

'' Sara ? What I Sara your somnambulist ?" asked 
the physician, addressing himself to Mesmer. 

The latter replied : 

"Sara, the noble friend of M. de Grannat." 

The pretended count heard these words with his face 
hidden on Sara's bosom. He seemed striving to restrain 

4 
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his sobs against that heart which wonld have broken 
coald it have gaessed the fata) secret bnried in bis own. 

" Sara, the affianced wife of the noble count/' con- 
tinued Mesmer. 

"And therefore," added the commandant, '' since mj 
duty has forced me to penetrate into the secrets of yoor 
correspondence, I have the honor to address Madame^ 
the widow of M. le Baron de Ghazelles." 

'' The same — who, by the misfortunes of the times, 
has been obliged to leave France and to seek in Ger- 
many the protection she was sure of here finding," re- 
plied Mesmer for the lady, who was still closely retained 
by the false Count de Grannat 

But as one after another these words were spoken, 
Pierre, with his lips glued to the hand of her whom he 
was deceiving, inscribed on his memory, as on a tablet 
to be consulted at need : Sara — somnambulist — widow 
Chazelles— forced to leave France^-'friend and be- 
trothed of the Count de Orannat — magnetic sutject of 
Doctor Meam^er — beaviiful and melancholy — ivoentr^ 
three or four years of age. 

Then, aflMghted at this recapitulation, and at the in- 
finite combinations which it involved : 

" Here are many things to remember and many things 
to do," said he to himself. 



IV. 

Not far from the castle of Wald-Hnst, and a short 
distance from the forest town, where the waters of the 
small river Scbuldt flow swiftly toward the Rhine, on 
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the Tery edge of the Black Forest, stands an ancient 
mansion built of wood. It was formerly a hunting 
pavilion, solidly erected of brick. It is at present — 
that is, at the time of this story — a dwelling where the 
massive brickwork has been in part supplied by heavy 
timbers of oak ; an edifice half feudal, half rustic, founded 
by the seigneurs of the land, and restored by the wood- 
cutters and keepers of the forest Over the whole mass 
of ruin and restoration Nature has lavishly spread her 
decorations. The walls of the picturesque fabric are 
covered with lichens, climbing plants, such as convolvu- 
lus, ivy, clematis, and wild grape-vines, while some un- 
pruned stragglers from the garden hang out their pro- 
fusion of clusters at the summit of this mass of verdure, 
as if to banquet the birds of the air and call forth their 
songs of glee and joyousness. This singular little man- 
sion, so surrounded with its innumerable feathered tribes, 
so buried in its trellis of vines and twisted stems, climb- 
ing from ground to roof and from roof to the tall fir- 
trees, where they tie themselves in triple knots and hang 
in rich festoons which float on every breeze, looks like 
an enormous bird-cage fastened to the earth by cords, 
and encircled by a net which weighs down the surround- 
ing branches to the very turf. And when a wind from 
the forest shakes the tall trees from root to topmost 
bough, making these interlaced garlands and entangled 
festoons of vine-leaves by turns shake out and draw in 
their elastic verdure, we might almost expect to see the 
immense cage, with its great flock of inmates, lift itself 
on high and hang suspended between heaven and earth. 
This rustic abode had been hired by Mesmer, who 
was of opinion that in a place so well chosen his friend's 
convalescence would be more rapid and his strength 
more quickly regained. He believed — and perhaps he 
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was not wrong — ^that the frame of man becomes assimi* 
lated to the life of Natnre, and that to dwell amid a 
healthy and laxariant vegetation is the sarest means of 
restoring an exhausted state of body. 

Bnt in this place Pierre the Assassin was ill. Thoogh 
not worse than he had feigned to be, he was far wor^e 
than he in- reality had been at the time when the ezeca- 
tion of his fatal pnrpose required him to act the part of 
a man in the last extremity. Pierre was not reformed : 
his was a nature that carried with it its own hell ; bnt 
he was stmck to the heart — ^not with love, nor yet with 
mere brutal passion. Sara was beautiful ; but with that 
holy beauty which transforms the body into a vehicle 
for the souL Beside her Pierre was like one of the 
condemned, beholding from his pit of flame the heaven 
whose threshold he might never dare to approach. 

There was a majesty in her glance and gesture which 
had the power to intimidate and restrain. And when 
in some bolder moment the arm of the murderer dared 
to encircle her form and draw her toward his heart, as 
she bent toward him and in confiding gentleness ad- 
dressed him by the name of " Georges," he felt the blood 
freeze in his veins. It seemed to him that at that tender 
appellation the murdered man heard himself called and 
took bis place between the homicide and his own af- 
fianced bride. Yet he could restrain his agitation and 
appear outwardly calm at such racked moments as would 
have driven any other man to groan and shrink with 
the anguish of remorse. And if the young widow left 
his side for the performance of some household duty or 
summoned by the voice of Mesmer, Pierre would make 
his escape and fly to the most rugged paths of the forest, 
or descend to the river, in which he would plunge his 
hands to dash the cold waters upon his brow. And 
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woe to any wild fawn that by chance crossed his path, 
or to the wood-pigeon that started from the branches 
over his head. With the fary of a madman he woald 
seize a stone or tear a bongh from a tree to pursue 
and destroy whatever lived, and was happy. In one of 
these moments of insensate despair his foot trod apon a 
viper. He lifted the venomous reptile, and was about 
to dash it against a tree, but by a sudden impulse he 
threw it far upon the turf. ** Live ! live and destroy I" 
cried the accursed one. 

But why did the assassin submit to this incessant 
torture T Why did he remain ? What now prevented 
his flight ? At first he had sought but safety ,-«-wlrat 
more did he now desire? Eighteen days had passed 
and nothing had been discovered ; but might not a word 
betray him ? One sentiment, one expression at variance 
with circumstances in the past — ^might it not destroy 
him ? That past, of which, notwithstanding his unre- 
mitting efforts to obtain knowledge, he was still entirely 
ignorant. . Ifight not his restored health lessen or re- 
move a resemblance which was aided not only by age 
and similarity of feature but also by the pallor of misery, 
the dread of condemnation, and, at a later period, a re* 
stricted diet ? 

We have said that Pierre did not love, yet he was 
enchained by the loveliness of Madame de Ghazelles. 
So far as one like him could love, and yet lose nothing 
of his perverse nature, he loved ; and each time that he 
made a resolve to fly, he said to himself, "to-morrow I" 

And moreover, why should he not pursue the chances 
offered him by fortune ? 

" I am now le Comte de Grannat," said he to himself 
one day when he had gone forth to hide his turbulent 
mood in the thickness of the forest ; '' I am le Comte de 
4* 
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Grannatl I will keep the name that I have taken. It 
was boaght too dearly to* be easily relinqaished. And 
besides, do I not love this Sara? They say she is my 
affianced wife. She shall be mine I The past is hence- 
forth buried — a new future opens " 

" Yes, a new future opens to us ; but tell me, George, 
why does it open so gloomily ?" 

Pierre turned round — ^the young widow was standing 
behind him. 



Saba, as we have said, stood behind Pierre the As- 
sassin at a moment when he thought himself alone. 

'' I was, then, speaking aloud ?" said he, secretly trem- 
bling, yet forcing himself to retain, while he modified its 
expression, the smile of triumph and ambition which 
just then curled his lip. 

'' Yes, I heard your last words — or perhaps the faculty 
with which I am endowed does not confine its exercise 
to my sleeping hours, and my ear heard that which was 
said in the depths of your conscience." 

'' My coQsciep(e ? Does my>^ Sara then believe that 
she can listen and hear in the depths of men's con- 
sciences ?" asked Pierre, who in spite of himself was 
obliged to interrogate the lady regarding that faculty, 
which, by a secret presentiment, he continually dreaded, 
even while he forced himself to disbelieve in it. 

" Yes, under the influence of Mesmer," replied Sara. 

'' Then Mesmer is as much to you as I am ?" 

"As much, perhaps, Georges, but far different. But 
you know how that happened." 
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Pierre did not know. 

"Are you jealous of him ?" said she, after waiting a 
moment for an answer. " You ought not fo be." 

" I am jealous of everything in thy heart that is not 
myself I Yes, I am jealous of " 

He was going to add : 

''Jealous of that man whom thou art so unceasingly 
naming ; jealous of him to such a degree that, for thy 
punishment, I am sometimes almost mad enough to 
seize thee in my arms and cry in thine ear : I am not 
Georges — dost hear ? I am not Georges ; I have killed 
the man thou lovest !" 

But he had checked himself; and leaning against tk 
tree, he buried his face in his hands. Sara tenderly 
approached him. 

" Since you were sick, Georges, you have such strange 
words I It makes me wretched ; I try to understand 
you, and cannot. Have you any secret which must be 
concealed from me ? What am I to believe ? Are the 
trials of my life not yet ended ? You love me — oh 1 
surely you love me — so many proofs you have given of 
that I and yet sometimes — I must at last tell you — I da 
not know what is passing within you ; I do not know 
how I feel myself I Stay I when you look at me as now 
— when your hand clasps niine in this manner — ^yes, 
Georges I — I am tempted to fly, and yet you still love 
me, do you not ?" 

"Dost thou doubt it, Sara?" whispered Pierrep.who«e 
regard had become so impassioned, that the young ^ ^ 
widow cast down her eyes. 

" Well 1 thou knowest. We must leave this place ; 
it does not suit me, although everything around is so 
beautiful and smiling ; I am ill here ; my bomet is op- 
pressed, even in the midst of these lovely flowers, these 
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majestic oaks, and these fir-trees that rise so directly to- 
ward heaven. And so, when I accaae thee, perhaps it is 
in myself, in the things aronnd me, that I should seek 
for the cause of that profound sentiment of melancholj 
which weighs on my heart. Must we believe what thej 
say ? Is it true that natures like mine shudder when 
they are upon the track of a crime ? That persons con- 
stituted like me cannot tread upon the ground which 
covers a corpse, without feeling an icy coldness curdle 
the blood as it gushes from the heart ? Beneath these 
trees, in the crevices of these rocks, may there not lie 
some unburied victim of whom the murderer has hidden 
every trace ? In this spot I am cold ; in this spot I am 
afraid I afraid I" * 

"Afraid, and on my bosom ?'' 

" Even there, gpeat God I even there I" 

Pierre had enfolded Sara in his arms. He pressed 
against his heart the face, at this moment so beautiful and 
so expressive, and wrapped round her form his loose, wide 
habit. It would have seemed as if he meant to hide her 
from the eye of an enemy, but it was in truth himself he 
wm hiding from her gaze. Had she looked in his face 
after the words she had spoken, she would have known 
all. 

"Ah, well !" said she,^fter a short silence, "I have 
moments of weakness — feelings I cannot account for. 
Let us drive them away !'' she continued, with the 
smile of an angel and a gesture of child-like playful- 
ness. 

Pierre seized her hand. He said : 

" Thou dost not belong enough to this earth, Sara. 
We must return to the things of this world. Do you 
understand me ?" 

His lips approached those of the young woman. 
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Bat Sara, astonished, uncertain, qaickly disengaged 
herself from his embrace. 

" What have you promised ?" said she. " Georges, 
what have you promised f " 

Like a veil of bashfulness, her eyelids fell over her 
eyes ; her finger was placed upon her lips as if to de- 
fend them. But in an instant it was removed to reveal 
a smile of forgiveness and affection. 

" My friend, you are right, we must return to the 
things of this world," she said. ** Let us think, then, of 
the cares which devolve upon me." 

And the widow of the Baron de Chazelles went a 
few steps to take up one of those immense but porous 
and easily liifted water-pitchers, which the young women 
of Wald-Hust know how to carry so coquettishly on 
the hip. 

"We have a tea this evening," said Sara. " Mesmer 
receives his friends — have you forgotten it ?" 

"To say the truth, this reunion had escaped my 
memory. You know I have not hitherto ^vished to 
be present at these conversation-parties. If I must con- 
fess it — ^the endless disputes of our two doctors fatigue 
me." 

" Oh I com6 this evening — I think you would regret 
not being present." 

At this moment a voice called Sara. It was that of 
Mesmer: The lady stooped at the river's side, filled 
her jar, and, raising it to the height at which it was 
most easily borne, moved away under the drooping 
branches, bending her graceful figure and rounding her 
arm about her burden. To a believer she would have 
resembled some pure biblical apparition ; to Pierre she 
seemed like a fair Grecian statue, escaped from its 
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" How beantifal she is I" mattered he, following her 
with the burning ardor of his gaze. 

Hardly had she disappeared, when Pierre rashed to 
the little galf formed at that spot by a bend in the 
riTer. His hands, joined and hollowed, he plnnged 
them into the still agitated waters, which had a moment 
before sparkled aronnd the hands of Sara. 

'' If they coald but regenerate me 1" he murmured ; 
"if they could purify and make me like her I'' 

And he drank with avidity. 

But the wave, an instant troubled, had now become 
calm. Bending oyer it, Pierre beheld his own image. 
He remembered Georges, and fled. 



VI. 

And yet, half an hour after, Pierre found himself in 
the chamber, which Mesmer had decorated as a saloon. 
Had not Sara said, "Gome, you would regret not being 
there V^ No donbt Mesmer was this evening to make 
some promised revelation to the circle of persons with 
whom he had entered into relations of friendship and — 
it must be confessed — of controversy also. However im- 
portant it might be to the assassin's late that he should 
learn everything connected with the past, yet his desire 
to do so at the present time sprang rather from his in- 
terest in Sara, than from anxiety for his own safety. 
After a short deliberation, he boldly took his . place 
among the guests, receiving with perfect dignity and 
easy courtesy the compliments offered him by each per- 
son on entering. 

The only precaution he had taken was to place his 
chair with its back to the window, so that, with his own 
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face in the shadow, and the guests mostly sitting oppo- 
site the light, he could see, and yet remain partially 
unseen. 

As it is not our purpose to be more truth-like than 
the events we narrate, nor more probable than the 
scenes we describe, there is one circumstance in regard 
to which we would here especially invite the reader's 
attention ; one of which we have not before had occa- 
sion to speak. It is this : neither the Count de Gran- 
nat, nor he who had usurped his name, was at this 
period as young as might be inferred from the ardent 
attachment of Sara. To those who were acquainted 
with the career of the count, and to those who might 
have supposed they knew that of Pierre, both these men 
had passed the age of forty; and yet similar in constitu- 
tion as in feature, each bore, with all the freshness of 
youth, the years of nearly half a century. With each, 
the energy of a nature largely endowed, — ^in Pierre the 
spring orstrong passions, in M. de Grannat the earnest 
will to do good, which is the ruling passion of great 
souls, — ^had, as it were, imparted a keen, fine temper to 
their existence. Their eventful lives, very different in 
detail, but alike energetic and controlling, had conferred 
on both that high bearing and warrior-like glance which 
in youth imparts an air of maturity, and in a man ad- 
vancing toward age, arrests the stamp which time might 
set upon his brow. The form of each was grand and 
commanding; the regular lines of their features were 
noble ; their foreheads broad and massive. And if on 
the temples of Pierre, among the thick masses of dark 
hair, appeared a few white hairs which had never been 
seen among the locks of M. de Grannat, they*^ might 
well be attributed to late events and the rude emigrant 
life he was supposed to have led while separated from 
his friends. 
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It may not then seem sarprising that Sara, wh^ose 
pensive, introvertive natare has been in some measare 
revealed, shoald have lavished on the Oonnt de Grannal 
that sentiment of holy love which, in women sach as 
she, participates of the filial and the maternal, since it 
takes no note of the age of him on whom it is bestowed, 
and if it be not happiness, it is often consolation and 
always hope. 

These things being explained to the reader, without 
dwelling on the details of a conversation carried on 
aronnd the tea-table, and also, to be literal, aronnd the . 
pot of beer which has become classic in Germany, we 
will enter upon the dialogue at the precise moment 
when it interests us, and becomes linked to the events 
of oar history. 

" Now let as hear your adventures, M. Mesmer I Let 
us hear how it ha{>pens that you, the wonderful inventor 
of the magnetic bath, of the all-potent wand which yoa 
extend over the heads of your subjects, of the chain of 
patients who commanicate from one to another the 
crisis, as the electric spark is communicated among 
those who hold each other by the hand, even to the 
number of ten thousand. Let us hear, I say, how it 
happens that you, who profess to have been acquainted 
with the method of Puys^gur, before Puys^gur himself 
discovered it, that you should have employed such an 
immense paraphernalia of decoration, instead of the 
simple contact of the magnetizer with the magnetized 1 
Why did you go to so great an expense for a mere 
spectacle, instead of contenting^ yourself, as they now 
do, with a simple tete-^t^te ? Of the two secret sys- 
tems, this has at least one advantage. It need go no 
farther than the bedside of the patient; while the other 
convoked all the fevers of the kingdom to cure a single 
ague." 
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This attack was made by the doctor of Wald-Hust, 
while aroand him and Mesmer an attentive andience 
were listening. The two adversaries had arrived at 
that point where the words which escaped from one or 
the other might be compared to the close, qnick thrasts 
of duelists in deadly encounter. 

Mesmer had more than once vigorously replied ; but 
at these last tannting words, he arose from his seat: his 
cheeks, which during the debate had been flushed, be- 
came pale ; his lips, which had been smiling, trembled 
convulsively. He raised his hand for a moment to his 
brow, as if to drive from his brain some overwhelming 
thought, his eye moistened, and a tear rested upon its 
lid. It was easy to see that for an instant the adept 
endured a profound grief. A drop of bitterness, which 
must ever fall on the souls of tho^ who invent, at this 
moment tortured his. 

There was renewed within him that conflict which at 
times shakes the spirit of one who has agitated a mighty 
question between himself and his God. 

"And that monk who invented ganpowder," said he, 
suddenly, "do you not believe that he trembled before 
he gave his discovery to the world ? And the immortal 
man of Mayence, do you think he had no fear in impart- 
ing the gift of printing to science — ^the gift of freedom 
to the human mind ? And the bold navigator who 
songht a new world for civilization, think you not he 
would have shivered his rudder and rent his sails on the 
wide. seas had he known he was going to seek martyrs 
for the auto-da-f(6 of Spain ? Ah I all great discoveries 
are made at the risk and peril of humanity I Why do 
you talk to me of a tdte-^-tete between the magnetizer 
and the magnetized ? It is that which I most dread. 
Magnetism is the influence of the physician upon the 

5 
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patient ; bnt in somnambalism it may become the infla- 
ence of the confessor apon the penitent. Magnetism 
might regenerate the world, bot it might also destroy 
it. It is the supremacy of an angel — it is the power of 
Satan — a blessing or a cnrse, a draught of healing or a 
poison, according to the man who uses it. Ah I that 
it might be made a sacred office I That it might be 
confided to wise and aged men I Bat, no I it is in the 
hands of the strong, of the yoang. The age of passion, 
the age of ambition may avail themselves of it. It is 
that which makes me afraid, I tell you I And how is 
it? Ton command that young girl, and she obeys. 
You order that wife, and she becomes docile. You 
question that man who has the public confidence, and he 
replies. You require him to reveal state secrets, and he 
reveals them. You bid one to penetrate into the mys- 
teries of the lives of others, and those mysteries are 
known. And what I All those secret folds and re- 
cesses are displayed. All those shades of dishonor, so 
carefully concealed, are brought to the surface. Where 
shall the human family hide itself ? Oh I let the father, 
the husband, and the mother tremble ! Great God I 
Great God ! And yet it is a beautiful and a holy thing. 
But to the science of a physician should be added the 
robe of a priest, the zeal of an apostle, and the steady 
soul of an honest man." 

''A fine argument in favor of his system is this awe 
of it," whisf>ered the doctor of Wald-Hust to the person 
next him, with evident delight at this apparent inoon- 
sistency in Mesmer. 

The latter, meantime, had fallen, rather than seated 
himself, upon the chair which stood near him. Sara 
gently wiped away the drops that stood on his brow. 

" When I went to France," continued the adept more 
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calmly, "I chose, perhaps at the risk of my reputation, 
to throw around magnetism an imposing exterior; to 
haTe the public, as you express it, Monsieur le Docteur, 
constitute my class of patients. The bath was a dis- 
guise, but not a deception. A skillfully decorated spec- 
tacle saved the necessity of that private interview for 
which I dreaded to establish a precedent. As to the 
chamber of crisis, so much reviled, was it not a guaran- 
tee against the danger, so unutterably formidable, of 
entire loneliness ? My present awe may explain tb you 
the reasons for that peculiar method which I employed, 
even if it do not justify it." 

Here Mesmer paused, he seemed to descend some 
degrees from his high exaltation. 

"And now," resumed he, "I have brought myself to 
explain the true cause of the course I have pursued, and 
to inform you why I have chosen to but half open my 
hftod, when I might open it entirely and let the whole 
science forth to the world ; why, when arrived at the 
threshold of the grand discovery, I was stricken with 
overpowering terror. I have yet to relate to you at 
what time, in what places, and through what personages, 
the action of the magnetizer upon the somnambulist was 
first revealed to me. It is the history of the dangers of 
this science as well as of its benefits. It is also the his- 
tory of my own life and the commencement of my ad- 
ventures. Listen !" 

Every one became attentive, but instead of speaking, 
Mesmer supported himself against Sara, his head droop- 
ing toward the floor. She made a sign to Pierre, but 
it was not understood. She seemed surprised, ^s if at 
other times that mute command had possessed some 
precise signification well known to them both. 

** This is strange 1" said she. 
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And qaietly placing the head of Mesmer on the arm 
of the chair in which he was seated, Madame de Cha- 
zelles approached the window and threw back its single 
wide shatter. The fresh breeze of the forest and the 
pare odors of the plants penetrated the chamber. Mes- 
mer gradually revived; a benignant calmness again 
spread over his featares; his cheeks regained their 
color. With eyes cast down he assumed the attentiye 
attitude of one listening to sounds at a distance. 

** What is he doing ?" asked the physician in a low 
voice. 

" He is listening," replied Sara, softly. 

" To what is he listening ? Everything is silent." 

The young lady pointed to the parterre of flowers, of 
which some rich tufts invaded the latticed barrier of the 
window, bringing still nearer their delicious perfumes. 

" He calls that his organ-tone. It is to that he is 
listening." 

''Dreamer I" exclaimed the physician, but in so low a 
tone that his stiff camlet habit made more noise, as his 
shoulders were elevated; than his lips in uttering the 
word. 

'' He is happy who dreams," answered Mesmer, raising 
his eyes, but without directing them toward his antago- 
nist. He looked around him; his expressive features 
had regained their serenity ; he smiled as one smiles at 
the first pages of a book which recalls the bright images 
and the young memories of early days. • 

" Now I will begin," said he. 

And in an instant, resuming his usual air of man of 
the world, he added : 

" The seance will be a long one." 

There was an exchange of glances among the auditors. 
All seemed to call upon each other to be attentive. 

Pierre alone was agitated. 



PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 

MAGNETISM IN THE MOON. 

" The accompllsbmeDt of a thesis is to the graduate 
of a German institution an affair of solemn and terrible 
moment In France it is a mere formula ; a research 
into some musty ^medical folio, of which the style must 
be modernized and the phraseology made more higb- 
soundiug. In Germany, on the other band, a thesis is 
the cockade to be affixed forever to the doctoral hat. 
The physician expectant must, in a manner, throw him- 
self into it, with all his views, opinions, and purposes. 
As he embarks on a sea of new functions he is expected 
to show his colors. The admiralty of medicine would 
fain know whither the young navigator is bound — ^is it 
to unknown shores, or to regions already explored ? 

*' When my turn came I threw down my gauntlet be- 
fore the medical world in a thesis, of which the quite 
original Latin was, to begin with, a kind of defiance of 
our purists. I expected that this bold innovation would 
involve me in a sharp contest ; I ought rather to have 
apprehended persecution. 

"DePlanetarumlnJiuxu — had I inelegantly inscribed 
on my inaugural flag. The Influence of the Planets 1 
The dreams of the sixteenth century revived! And 

5* (49) 
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forthwith I was sent, like the Astolphus of Ariosto, to 
recover my lost reason in the moon; I, who would 
gladly have gone thither in qaest of healing for man- 
kind I 

"After endless bickerings, which were procured for 
me by this audacious thesis; after, many violent discus- 
sions, in which were united against me the physician of 
Maria Theresa and another savant, at once a Jesuit 
and a doctor-^a combination which implies the obsti- 
nacy of a man added to the power of a persecutor; 
after a long warfarje, in which Father Helle (since I 
must name him) betrayed a malei^olence little worthy of 
a priest and a saint — ^though he was the one by profes- 
sion and the other by reputation, — I made up my mind 
to travel, and to visit in my route some of the learned 
men of Northern and Middle Europe. I was resolved 
to return to Vienna either undeceived or an apostle. 

" I felt within myself a consciousness that I was on 
the eve of some discovery important to mankind. Per- 
haps I was in too great haste to reduce to doctrine the 
premises of a science whose revelations were not yet com- 
plete ; but something in my secret soul whispered words 
of encouragement, and earnestly bade me go on. I had 
carefully investigated modern science, I had also deeply 
studied the science of the past. I had perceived that 
by the use of physical remedies the art of medicine had 
become more and more material. Instead therefore of 
following the science in its downward progress through 
successive ages, I had remounted the pat^, even to the 
time when medicine had her altars avd her worship. I 
had ascended from the cure by actual remedies to the 
healing by miracle of the prophets. 

" By the aid of those great works of other days, now 
neglected or unknown, I had wished to prove that the 
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celestial bodies, moving throngb space, by yirtae of the 
same force which prodaces their matual attraction, ex- 
ercise an influence upon animal life. And as nothing 
in the world of animated existences is more delicate and 
sensitive than the nervons system, I had been led to be- 
lieve that the sabtle fluid which penetrates all substances 
and pervades the universe might be conducted to the 
nerves by means of the magnet, to which I could make 
myself a natural conductor, nearly in the same way as 
the metallic lightning-rod has since served to draw the 
electric fluid to the extremity of its golden points. 

'' I had already mastered mineral magnetism ! 

" But when I boasted of my discovery, when I sought 
opportunities to test it, Hoerk, the physician of the 
Empress, treated me as dreamer with my stars, and 
Father Helle as an impostor with my loadstones. Then 
it was that I took a definite resolution to end the contest 
by leaving Vienna. 

*' This was in the year 1169. I was at that time thirty- 
three years of age : the age at which Christ accomplished 
his mission ; the age of action for man ; a fatal epoch in 
the life of mortals, beyond which the work, which is not 
already begun, can never be achieved I 

" Nothing deterred by the slenderness of my means, I 
set out upon a journey of indefinite length My fitting- 
out consisted of a pair of thick iron-nailed shoes, 
breeches of striped velvet, a coat buttoned' close to the 
chin, and a knapsack containing my manuscripts, my 
magnets, and the full-dress suit in which I had been 
accustomed to make professional visits. Added to 
these, were a pair of shoes with silver buckles and the 
chased gold head of my cane — a rare piece of workman- 
ship — which it was my intention to have mounted onee 
more upon a stick, for occasions of ceremony, so soon 
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as I Bhoald find myself no longer Mesmer the poor 
traveler, but Mesmer the doctor. 

*' I set ont on foot ; not that my belt was altogether 
nnfurnished with gold, bat that I knew not how long 
my wanderings might last. I meant to be sparing by 
the way, that I might be more free to spend after my 
arrival in any city. My mind was full of bright and 
joyous thoughts. I seemed to be urged on by ab un- 
known path, and in obedience to a secret instinct, 
toward some predestined spot. That was the happiest 
time of my life. The fair perspective and bright hori- 
zon of my hopes did not seem more distant or inacessi- 
ble than those of which nature traced the vast outline 
to my eye, inclosing a picturesque and beautiful country, 
now clothed in the rich and varied tints of autumn. 

''Wherever the landscape pleased me, there I stopped. 
I wished to give locality to my visions, by associating 
them with scenes which delighted me. My dreams 
appeared to receive a more palpable beauty from the 
beauty of the earth, and to my rejoicing soul seemed 
more substantial, because more alluring. It sometimes 
happened, too, that I paused to undertake the case of 
some sick person, whose fate inspired me with pity. If 
my prescriptions were efficacious, I took it as a good 
omen, and said to myself, ' God Almighty pays me the 
feel' 

" On leaving Vienna, I had traveled toward the Bast. 
My dreaming coarse was like the wanderings of a poet, 
who saunters on, seeking the strophe of some half-con- 
ceived strain of verse. Such a mode of travel certainly 
did not aid my onward progress. The yellowing leaves 
of autumn reminded me that I was too long lingering 
pn my way, and the necessity of purchasing a cloak, and 
of adding in other ways to the thickness of my clothing, 
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first informed me that it was November. At the same 
time, I was induced to examine the bottom of my pnrse, 
and, making the sage reflection that 'an attempt to save 
money by prolonging a journey, is, in the end, adding 
greatly to its expense, I determined to hasten on my 
way. I therefore hired a carriage, and on the Christ- 
mas of 1*1*10 arrived at Copenhagen. 

"But I must here give my reasons for proceeding 
toward the capital of Denmark. 

** Some time before I had commenced a correspondence 
with several of the scientific men of the day. Many of 
them returned me no answer ; but among those who did 
me that honor, distinguished above all others for bril- 
liancy and acuteness of intellect, was the young Doctor 
Struensee. It would have been impossible to display 
more talent than he did, in simply assuring a man that 
he had deceived himself. It would have been impossi- 
ble to repel arguments more adroitly, or to plunge more 
boldly into a sea of speculation, or to follow more 
keenly the tracks of an antagonist. No one could 
have built up with more splendor a world of wonders, 
side by side with that which he derided, in order that 
both might be included m the one fell blow of the axe 
by which he would demolish the whole. And yet, not- 
withstanding his funous impetuosity, it sometimes hap- 
pened that my young antagonist left something standing 
erect. Still better, when- 1 came to collect and arrange 
the arguments which had combated mine, I found myself 
more richly furnished with proofs than before this ani- 
mated contest. Skeptical, derisive, sophistical as were 
the various parts of the process he would fain institute 
against me, they had yet forced him to an inquest into 
his own science. Materialist, almost atheist as he was, 
it was yet needful for him, ia order to follow me, to ex- 
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amine my belief; and haying done that, to ascend with 
me to an epoch when Helvetins and Voltaire did not 
yet give the tone to thought; to stndy with me the 
wisdom and the faith which the noblest science has re- 
yealed. At first his letters had consisted of a shower 
of epigrams, which would have made the reputation of 
a man who had no better fame, and of witty things, 
such as went forth from the petits-soupers of Paris, to 
be applauded by all Europe. But when I insisted on 
being understood, or at least seriously answered, the 
scofifer gradually changed into the inquirer. It followed 
then that my antagonist was brought near to all my 
highest doctrines — ^to the one great idea of divinity. 
And who, that stand side by side with Truth, can fail 
to do her homage ? 

** This, at least, was what I hoped, when the corre- 
spondence, on the part of Strnens^e, suddenly and en- 
tirely ceased. 

''At first I was offended, and felt myself treated with 
disdain. Yet my self-love (in which I confess to have 
sometimes found consolation) whispered that if the 
Danish philosopher no longer argued, it was because 
he was beginning to be convinced. It was therefore 
natural that I should wish to visit Struens^e before any 
other doctor of renown. For even if my hopes as to 
his conviction of my doctrine had deceived me, I should 
at least find in him the savant who had most strongly 
opposed my system, and consequently the one who had 
most thoroughly examined and comprehended it. 

" To those who have experienced the paternal senti- 
ment of the discoverer toward the long-sought and 
cherished treasures of his knowledge, I need not ex- 
plain how all-sufficient was this reason to justify a 
preference. 



.J 
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" I passed bat one night at a hotel. On the morrow 
I procured myself lodgings. Strnens^e's letters had in- 
formed me of his place of residence, and I sought 
to find in that neighborhood a famished apartment 
which shoald salt the present state of my finances. I 
had the good fortane to find one, not only of low price, 
bat conforming in other ways to my ideas of inde- 
pendence. 

'' My new abode was on the gronnd floor of a large 
bailding, thoagh withont being included under the com- 
mon key of the inmates. It had formerly been a small 
shop ; but as the basiness of the Bue d'Odensee had 
gradually moved off to a newer part of the city, the 
rooms formerly devoted to merchandise had been with 
considerable taste transformed into an 'apartment to 
let.' 

" It may not be idle to describe the arrangements of 
the little establishment of which I had now become the 
master. 

''In the first place, the entrance was no longer 
through the shop. The sliding-doors had been nailed 
np, and so painted that the arches and small panes of 
glass, over which hung curtains of scarlet worsted, made 
qaite a respectable representation of a stained window, 
admitting the day in sabdued beams of colored light. 
Some twelve feet from the window, and at right angles 
to the wall, stood two large presses of dark wood, for- 
merly nsed for merchandise, and now answering the 
purpose of a library. The space between them ap- 
peared like the entrance to an alcove, and was also hung 
with scarlet drapery, concealing a bedstead of black 
oak rudely carved. With this the rest of the furniture 
corresponded. All was clean and bright. Adjoining 
this room was another, of smaller size, serving as an 
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ante-cbamber, and openiDg upon the street The pro- 
prietor, apparently with a design of totally transform- 
-ing the interior of the shop, had changed the former 
window of this small room into a door. It was a 
matter of self-congratulation with me, that from the 
position of my apartment I could come in and go out 
at pleasure, without being subjected to the prying yigi- 
lance of my neighbors. 

"I had not yet inquired after Dr. Struens^e. As his 
address was known to me, I proposed to call on him, 
after becoming installed in my new home. Meanwhile 
I endeavored to give a scientific air to my pleasant 
chamber. I covered a couple of shelves in each cabinet 
with manuscripts. I placed on them also some of my 
magnets, and determined to procure at the Academy of 
Surgery a few fine anatomical preparations as appro- 
priate ornaments for the remaining compartments. I 
drew partly back the curtains which concealed the bed, 
and arranged the scarlet hangings about the window, 
that the light might struggle through their thick folds 
with warm, purple-tinted hues. The golden sunbeams 
streamed upon the window-frames, and my little cham- 
ber seemed filled with light and glory. 

*^ These details, although apparently trivial, are not 
altogether needless in connection with what is to 
follow. 

''After my arrangements were completed, I passed 
some days in preparing myself for the long-desired in- 
terview. I armed myself with my theory, and feeling 
like a student going boldly to his examination, I one 
afternoon proceeded to the dwelling of Struensee. 

" ' Struensee V repeated after me the aged servant 
who opened the door, with an air of mingled astonish- 
ment and discontent. 
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^"Yes, the Doctor Strnensee/ I replied. 'Is not 
this where he lives ?'* 

"'The Ooancillor Strnens^e,' re tamed the old man 
proudly, 'physician to his Majesty Christian YII., di<^ 
live here. Bat one mast be very mach a stranger in 
Copenhagen to come here to seek him now.' 

" ' I am a stranger in the city, and was indeed igno- 
rant of the good fortnne of my brother physician. And 
yet I am an aqqaaintance of the yoang doctor's.' 

'* ' Then you are a brother physician — you are a doctor 
as well as my master ? For you must know, monsieur,' 
he continued in a parenthesis of gratitude, 'for you 
must know that this house, where he lived, is his still, 
though he does not occupy it ; and he has. the goodness 
to keep his old servant here — for he is the best of mas- 
ters and'the most generous of men.' 

"And then, with the gesture of a man who^uddenly 
bethinks himself, he cried : 

« < But — mon Dieu ! do you happen to be the Red 
Doctor ?' 

" ' I do not know any doctor with that title,' I re- 
plied ; ' and, as you see, my dress is black.' 

'"Then, monsieur, I have nothing more to say to 
you. But if you were the Red Doctor you might trust 
me, as I, on my part, should have perfect confidence in 
you — that is, afbeiryou had shown me the key of the 
casket' 

" ' The key of the casket I' I repeated in astonish- 
ment — ^for this question recalled to me a circumstance 
apparently trifling, and which, for that reason, I have 
not before mentioned. 'And that casket, mon Dieu I 
where is it?' 

'<' Convince me in the first place that you are the 
6 
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Bed Doctor,' replied the domestic, whose eye now 
rested on me with somethiDg like saspicion. 

'"No I marbleul no I I am not the Bed Doctor, 
and yet—' 

" I was about to add, * and' yet I may be the maa 
with the key '^— and for this reason. In making an ex- 
amination of the furniture and accommodations of my 
apartment I had found in a table- drawer the keys which 
opened the wainscots and closets of my ante-room. 
There were in all five locks, and yet I had six keys I 
After all were tried and fitted to their places, I could 
not find out the destination of a small bright key which 
had attracted my eye from the first. Its fine steel glis- 
tened among the other keys, which, though well cleaned, 
were covered with that coat of brown which time spreads 
alike over old iron and old pictures. I searched everj 
hidden corner in expectation of finding some secret 
drawer or small box forgotten by the former occupant 
' of the shop ; but finding nothmg I replaced the bright 
key where I found it, and thought of it no more. 

** My surprise was great at the domestic's interroga- 
tion. But after a moment given to that kind of research 
made in the memory when an unusual coincidence. is 
forced upon« the mind, I checked myself. It was true I 
was a doctor ; it was true I had a key ; but I was not 
the doctor to whom the singular epithet I had just 
heard would apply. I had no knowledge of any casket. 
Struensee had not been prepared for my arrival; he 
must long since have forgotten me. In fact, the unex- 
ampled good fortune of the young doctor, while it ex- 
plained the interruption of our correspondence, left me 
hardly a hope of an interview. 

"While these ideas passed rapidly through my mind, 
the old domestic remained attentive, expecting the cen- 
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dnsion of my nnfinished sentence, bnt I did not continue 
it. I contented mjself with asking where I conld now 
find the Doctor Struensee. 

" ' The Councillor Stroens^e, the physician of Kingj^ 
Christian, has lived at the palace since state affairs have 
gone wrong and his Majesty's health has been so feeble.' 

" 'And yon, who belonged to his honse, who occupy it 
even now, can yon not tell me how he is to be seen?' 

" 'As an acting prime minister can be seen by any 
one. Send in a petition and yon will obtain an audi- 
ence.' 

" While addressing my questions to the old man, I had 
sought in the depth of my pocket and there found a half 
riz-dollar, which I was about to offer him. But at the 
lofty tone in which he named his master as prime minis- 
ter, at the manner in which his aged, bent form was 
drawn up, I seemed suddenly to see the coarse garb, 
which a moment before had looked so simplie, embroid- 
ered at eferj seam. I let the pitiful piece of money, 
myintended gift, slip from my fingers, bowed, and de- 
parted. 

"'So it seems I am to have no scientific conferences 
with the prime minister,' said T to myself as I walked 
away. ' Pity such a man as Struensee should be lost to 
science I At least it is to be hoped he is not secretly 
allied to the Red Doctor!' 

"That Red Doctor kept me in a fever. The name, 
it must be confessed, was certainly a singular one. Be- 
sides, the Doctor was to make himself known in a mys- 
terious manner ; and in addition to this, if my finding 
the steel key be remembered, it will be acknowledged 
that I had sufficient matter for wonder and perplexity. 

" My curiosity was raised to the highest pitch. With 
the intention of either satisfyii\g or dissipating it, I took 
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mj way toward the Academy of Sciences, where I en- 
tered the rooms of a bookseller, intCDding to parchase a 
Register, hoping to find therein the names and rest* 
dences of all the professors and scientific men known in 
Copenhagen. , 

'' * If it be only to learn an address, monsiear,' said 
the bookseller, with trne honesty, ' there is no need of 
your purchasing the book. Here is a city almanac, in . 
which you will find whatever you may want. Look it 
over at your leisure. Hand a chair to Monsieur le 
Docteur,' he continued, addressing his clerk. 

''This was a day of wonders. The bookseller bad 
never before seen me, yet he called me * Monsieur le 
Docteur.' I could not forbear asking him how he knew 
me for a disciple of ^sculapius. 

'' ' From the manner in which you held your cane as 
you stood there,' replied he. ' It is precisely the way 
in which a physician feels the pulse of his patient. 
*' Look there I you are at this moment holding four stick 
betwcien the thumb and two fingers, the thumb resting 
upon it as if to count the beating of an artery.' 

'''That is true I' I cried. 'Indeed, monsieur, yon 
are a very nice observer.' 

" ' I am a bookseller,' he replied, smiling, ' but I am 
bookseller to the Faculty. This habit, which it seems 
iAatural to you, I have seen so often repeated, and by 
so many physicians, that I ought to remember it. I 
can tell you, moreover, that this one peculiarity is never 
observed except in physicians who have studied deeply, 
and who have a genius for their profession.' 

" ' Thank you for the compliment, monsieur,' said I, 
at the same time taking the book which was at this 
moment o£fered me by the clerk ; and as I was perhaps 
n a<few moments to ask of the honest merchant informa- 
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tion not to be obtained from the almanac, I did not stir 
from my place, bat continued : 

" ' Yes, I am gratefal for the good opinion yoa have 
formed of me — ^though it sometimes happens that dili- 
gent stndj and medical skill do not secure one a single 
patient.' 

'^ ' Eh I what is to be done then ? Sick persons are 
scarce ---they are soon appropriated — there are not 
enough for everybody. And yet,' he added, lowering 
his voice, and leaning over my chair to approach my 
ear, ' there are physicians who ought not to want pa- 
tients. Stay I' and he now looked at me fixedly; 'I 
am often asked to recommend a good physician — and if 
you were the Red Doctor ' 

'"The Red Doctor! He exists then? He is the 
very man I am seeking !' 

'* 'Ah I pardon me, monsieur I Have the goodness 
to excuse me,' muttered the bookseller. * I thought — 
this doctor had been strongly recommended to me — ^but 
since you are not he ' 

" * Eh ! no, monsieur, no ! I am not he,' said I, ex- 
asperated almost to fury at the good fortune which on 
every side seemed to await the Red Doctor. * No I I 
am not he.' 

^* ' He is the devil I' exclaimed a man who entered 
abruptly. 

** ' Do you think so ?' cried I in consternation. And 
I turned toward the new-comer. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE VISION. 



" It woald seem that my look of alarm, and the perfect 
good faith in which I asked the qaestion, had in them 
something irresistibly Indicroas; for the person who had 
so suddenly entered, fonrst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, in which the bookseller, infected by his ex- 
ample, very soon joined. 

' " For my own part I remained grave, and was abont 
to testify how disagreeable I fonnd this excess of merri- 
ment at my expense, when the new-comer, endeayoring 
to restrain his mirth, thns addressed me : 

<< * What were yon thinking of at that moment, mon- 
sieur? The question you asked me was certainly a 
strange one.' 

'^'And you, monsieur,' returned I, 'must acknowledge 
that yon made an equally strange entr^. Your excla- 
mation seemed to be joined so naturally to the conyer- 
sation I was holding with this gentleman, that for a 
moment I thought ' 

'' 'Ah, well t What I said was only a burst of astonish- 
ment at the news I had just heard. Tes, my dear 
Wi8by,'he continued, addressing more particularly the 
bookseller, who, as well as myself, stood waiting for an 
explanation, ' it must be that your friend Struensee is 
the devil in person, or else that between him and the 
arch-fiend there is a secret alliance. What do you think ? 
The doctor has effected a reyolutfon in the palace I All 
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is on fire throaghout the royal dwelling — the two par- 
ties are marked off — the two queens have declared 
themselyes — the Oonnt de Bantzan, who patronized 
Stmens^e the physician, has arrayed himself against 
Stmens^e the npstart councillor — ^bnt the npstart conn- 
cillor has cwied the day. Count Rantzan is exiled, 
and the Qoeen Dowager, Maria Julia, is in disgrace.' 

'''Eh I Qood heavens I' exclaimed the bookseller in 
a melancholy tone ; ' but this is more than a revolution 
of the palace, it is a revolution of the State I' 

" ' I hope so. We have such dull, monotonous winters 
at Copeohagen. This outbreak and the balls will give 
us some little excitement. The kingdom is like a woman 
of strictly proper behavior, who for quarter of a century 
has hardly been spoken of; and now, by way of creating 
a sensation, she throws herself into the arms of a par- 
venu.' 

'' 'And this parvenu,' said the bookseller, who seemed 
disposed to uphold his friend in the audacious part he 
had taken; 'this parvenu will redeem Denmark from 
the power of the nobles, and release the king from 
thraldom.' 

"* Yes,' returned the first interlocutor, 'there were 
before several hands to guide the child's leading-strings ; 
now, one alone will perform that office. It remains to 
be seen Vhether the doctor's hand will be firm.' 

*' ' That it will be, provided he does not find in his 
path any of those distractions which are called the 
weaknesses of great minds. It is said the councillor is 
subject to such.' 

" This last remark was made by a gentleman who had 
just come in. 

'' It should be mentioned here, that the vivacious in- 
dividual whose sudden appearance had cut short my 
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conversation with the bookseller, spoke in so loud and 
animated a tone that several of the immediate neighbors 
had been attracted to enter and join in the discourse. 
The news, moreover, which had been at first mysterioaslj 
whispered, was bj this time spreading through the city. 
The blow struck by Struens^e was aimed at the aristoc- 
racy ; and while, among the nobles, the question was 
agitated how it might best be resisted, the people were 
crowding together to talk the matter over in its rela- 
tions to their own interests. We saw merchants leave 
their warehouses and show themselves upon their door- 
steps. The passers-by would accost them, some with 
conti*acted brows, others smiling and elated. For my 
own part, I listened eagerly to the conversation around 
me, as well as to the less distinct murmurings of the 
people without. The name of the young queen mingled 
with the discourse of all. The history of Struensee's 
unexampled elevaDlon was related to me by several dif- 
ferent persons, and in as many -diflferent ways ; for each 
regarded it from the point of view occupied by his own 
pirejndices, interests, or passions. 

" Hours passed away, and stiil the discussion continued, 
animated as ever. In the middle of a Danish winter, so 
abrupt is the transition from light to darkness that the 
sun seems all at once extinguished, like a torch blown 
out. It was to me a novel spectacle, that sudden falling 
of the black veil of night over the city, and then the 
almost instantaneous blaze of innumerable lamps stream- 
ing from the windows and open doors of every shop in 
the street. The rooms of the bookseller Wisby were 
ako brightly illuminated, and though the weather was 
cold, on this* night the door stood wide open. There 
was thus a constant communication kept up between 
the rumors of the street and our learned group, which 
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now extended firom the high chair of the master to 
his threshold, where it was united with the living tides 
withoaty and eonld exchange words with the gathering 
groaps of citizens at the street-corners, among whom 
was now visible an increasing excitement. There seemed 
an instinctive feeling that what there was of mystery in 
the political anecdote of the day might be discussed 
with less danger in the open air and in darkness. 

'' It was past midnight when I set ont to retnrn to my 
lodgings. The evening had glided imperceptibly away 
while I lingered among a set of entertaining companions 
dilating upon a topic of so absorbing interest. Re- 
membering that at this hoar the street in which I lived 
most be nearly deserted, I quickened my pace, and 
grasped my cane less like a doctor feeling the pnlse 
than like a strong man holding a clnb ready for defense. 
My precaution was needless. I soon perceived that I 
was not alone. The merry young gentleman whose first 
appearance had so disconcerted me was a few steps be- 
hind, and I inferred that bis way home happened to be 
in the same direction with my own. 

" For some time we walked on, neither of us offering 
to renew the acquaintance. My manner to him had 
been not a little discourteous, and I could not wonder 
that he did not accost me ; but as we drew near to my 
own dwelling, I determined to hazard a few civil words 
by way of reparation. 

'' ' If I am not mistaken, monsieur,' said I, advancing 
to his side, ' I had the honor of conversing with you at 
the rooms of M. Wisby.' 

" ' Yes,' be immediately replied, ' and I interrupted 
you — no doubt very malapropos. But how could I 
help it? I was full of the great news I had just 
heard.' 
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" ' Great news indeed for the doctors ! It throws the 
purple oyer the black dress of the fraternity.' 

'' ' If I nnderstand rightly, yon are then one of ns, 
monsieur ?' 

'''I belong to the profession as well as yourself, mon- 
sieur, and therefore I look upon myself as fortunate in 
having come to a city where doctors can mount even to 
the throne.' 

** * Struens^e "will mount higher than the throne !' re- 
plied my companion with a slow and solemn accent. 
'But heaven forbid that you too should be elevated 
above the crowd, as will some day be Struens^e's fate.' 

" ' Considering that you made my acquaintance with 
a burst of laughter, this is a lugubrious subject. Tou 
alarm me, monsieur. What do you mean ?' 

'''I meitn that I understand my country. I mean 
that the doctor has engaged in a game where, for the 
stake, a man like him has but his head, and that his 
head will fall, like ' 

"'Like what?' 

" *Ah, mon Dieu !' cried my companion, who had 
stopped short. ' Look I monsieur, look I Tell me, 
would you not say that was a presage V And in a 
voice of terror, while pointing out the object which 
alarmed him, he again repeated, ' look I' 

" We were now ascending a street which at some dis- 
tance before u^ was crossed by another at right angles. 
At that point, directly in front, and yet high above our 
heads, my eyes rested upon a strange vision. 

"It seemed the mouth of an immense furnace, from 
whose center burst forth fierce, lurid flames. In some 
parts they were vivid and penetrating, and in others 
dull and deadened, as if they had spent their force upon 
some substance they were devouring. On the most 
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brilliant side of this mass of fire arose the defined, black 
outline of a table. The flames seemed to moont np and 
licj^ its frame without consuming it. Upon this table, 
also delineated in black, stood oat the frightful profile 
of a death's-head, below which appeared a 'mass of 
books and papers — books and papers no doubt, like all 
the rest, of infernal origin I 

'^ After the first surprise occasioned by the young 
doctor's cry of consternation, and as soon as I had' 
giyen a second glance at the object of his terror, I be- 
came aware that we were in a street opening into the 
one in which I lived. The huge furnace wad the open 
space of my own arched window, oyer which the scarlet 
curtains, falling in capricious folds, were at this moment 
illuminated by the glowing charcoal fire which my house- 
keeper never failed to kindle in the evening. The rest 
of the phantasmagoria was easy of explanation. My 
table, removed from its usual place, was standing that 
evening before the fire, its outline thus thrown upon the 
scarlet drapery, which was incessantly waving in a slight 
breeze which found its way through some aperture in 
the glass. Bj a singular optical illusion, all these ob- 
jects, which the ruddy glare of the coals made visible, 
seemed to vibrate with a spasmodic movement, made 
still more terrible by the black apparition of the skull, 
which served me as a paper-weight. 

** I was about to give my startled companion an ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, when he darted from my 
side, and running up a flight of stairs, burst open the 
door of a baker, who was occupied with his nightly 
labor. 

'''What is going on yonder — at the end of this 
street ?' asked he of a man who came forward at the 
noise. 
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" ' Nothing more than nsaal, monsiear/ replied the 
latter quletlj; ' at least I see nothing.' . 

** 'And yet, what I am pointing at is plainly enongk 
to be seen 1' 

'' 'Ah, that,' said the man of doogh, 'that was formerly 
the shop of an honest fellow, bat is now turned into an 
apartment to let. A scholar lives there, who stadias 
all night, and keeps a good, bright fire — ^that is all. 
The neighbors were a little frightened at first, bnt now 
they are used to it. We have given a name to our new 
neighbor, just out of friendship, though we hardly know 
him.' 

" 'A name,' cried I, urged by an undefinable presenti- 
ment, ' and what name ?' 

" ' Oh, a very simple name, but one that will stick to 
him as long as he stays in Copenhagen. Now you see 
it often bappiens that he walks to and fro half the night, 
looking, through his red curtains, like a soul in torment^ 
struggling abont in a great, fiery bowl of punch ' 

" * Well V interrupted I anxiously, ' well ?' 

" * We have named him—" The Red Doctor." ' 

" ' The Red Doctor 1 Is it really so ? The Red 
Doctor ?' 

"And I was off. Without troubling myself to see 
what became of my new acquaintance, I had entered my 
own dwelling. 

"The Red Doctor! It was then myself I It was 
of me Struens^e had thought when he left the casket in 
his former abode — a casket filled, no doubt, with secrets, 
with discoveries, with mysteries I It was myself who 
had been recommended by this extraordinary man to 
the most celebrated bookseller in Copenhagen, in order 
that he might send me patients, and promote the in- 
terests of the stranger I 
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''It was now eyident that the mysterious, the great 
charm of life — and the practical, so necessary to sustain 
it — ^both awaited me in the capital of Denmark. And 
this I owed to Struens^e I My soul expanded with de- 
light, and in the Yivid emotions of this sudden increase 
of happiness nothing seemed extraordinary in what had 
occurred. Had not Struensee, as minister, a thousanid 
secret resources at command ? And this key, found at 
my house ? Well ? to make it fall into my hands had 
he not the control of gold and all the means conferred 
by power, and of agentsicyer discreet, active, and intel- 
ligent F . 

"I had taken from the drawer this most fortunate 
key. I stirred the fire, and seated myself in its glowing 
light. I held the key, I rubbed its polished steel, and 
made it sparkle in the quivering brightness. I fancied 
that there escaped from it, in vivid sparks, a subtle in- 
fluence which mounted in intoxicating brilliancy to my 
excited brain. 

*^I was insane — but with what kind of insanity? 
Why has not man more frequently moments of madness 
so ethereal, so blissful ? 

'' ' Once more I yet once more, oh, thrice fortunate 
key 1' 

" When I went to bed I slipped my treasure upon a 
cord and hung it about me like the key of a grand 
chamberlain. And no newly-appointed grand chamber- 
lain could have enjoyed dreams more delicious than 
mine. Dreams of honors conferred by science, and of 
renown won by doing good to man I 
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CHAPTER III. 

A NOOTTJBNAL PATIENT. 

'' I KNOW not how loDg my slambers had lasted, when I 
was awakened bj a knocking npon the window near my 
bed. I raised my head mechanically, bnt withoat com- 
ipg ont of that kind of waking-sleep, through which the 
impressions of the exterior world come to ns, as it were, 
veiled or blunted. I sank back on my pillow to recall 
the beautiful chimeras which had, as yet, but half de- 
parted. I was seeking to join again the thread of cap- 
tivating fancies which made holiday in my imaginatioD, 
when another knocking was heard, followed by a com- 
plaint or a prayer. 

** This time I was not mistaken. Some one was cer- 
tainly seeking admittance. 

''I sprang from my bed. The chamber was now 
plunged in profound darkness. In two steps I was at 
the window, and had drawn aside the curtain. The 
night was obscure and foggy ;. yet I could see, moving 
before me in the street, a strange mass of something — 
it was impossible to say what. It might be a man 
bearing a burden, or it might be two men togetlier. 
Whatever it was, there was a sound of groaning and of 
murmured supplication. 

"The thought for an instant occurred to me, that this 
might be a snare set to entrap me, through an appeal to 
my humanity. Bnt this idea barely crossed my mind. 
There is, among physicians, an acquired courage, the 
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result of familiarity with the sight of death, and of the 
indifference which it is often necessary to assume in cir- 
camstances of difficulty. Of this professional brayery, 
I had an ample share ; and at this moment it did not 
abandon me. I quickly lighted a lamp, and passed 
from my cabinet to the room opening on the street. 
My movements were evidently watched by those with- 
out, for they were already at the door ; and the voice 
which had before spoken, whispered at the key-hole : 

** ' Open I in the name of heaven I open 1' 

" I drew back the bolt, and the suppliant staggered 
in, bearing the body of another man in his arms. 

" ' Help ! help 1' murmured he, in a faint voice ; and 
as he uttered the word, his burden slipped to the 
ground; his eye, which had gleamed with a strange 
light, grew dim, and he sank down beside the uufor- 
tunate being for whom he was seeking aid. ^ 

''The piercing night air streamed in at the open 
door. I closed it, and hastened to the two prostrate 
men. Were they both dead ? And he, who had come 
so generouiriy burdened, having sustained his failing 
rtrength jn the energy of a great duty to fulfill, or in the 
intensity of a holy friendship, had he accomplished his 
task but to expire at the moment when the work was 
done? Both lay pale apd motionless, giving no sign 
of Ufe. 

''I raised the cloak of him who had first fallen. 
HorriUe-sight! his clothing was soaked with blood. 

** A deep wound extended across his breast ; his hands 
were cold, and it seemed to me that his heart beat no 
longer. 

'' I approached the other. He also was stained with 
blood ; but on him no wound was apparent, and this 
might be the blood of his friend. 
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** To which, now, should I first tarn ? which most first 
receiye succor ? If the man so cruelly wounded is dead, 
my aid is due to his companion, who has, perhaps, only 
fainted — perhaps is likely to die. Imagine the emotions 
of a surgeon placed thus beside two fellow-beings, with 
each of whom a single moment is of such vital im- 
portance I Kneeling down between the unknown men, 
who lay breathless and cold as two corpses, I extended 
one of my hands toward each. I loosened the crayat 
of him whom I supposed to be in a swoon, while at the 
same time, in order to examine the wound of the other, 
I tore open his bloody shirt. 

"Although agitated, I executed this double move- 
ment with success. My prayers were earnest, while my 
hands were active — and God heard me. I felt the breast 
of the fainting man heave, and a slight pulsation be- 
ginning at the heart of the other. One at a time could 
now be assisted. I no longer doubted which was in 
greatest extremity. 

'' I staunched the still flowing blood of the wounded 
'man. I examined the cut; it seemed very deep. I 
dressed it to the best of my skill, and gently raising the 
still insensible form, supported it in my arms. 

" While I was engaged in this duty, a deep, prolonged 
sigh announced that his companion was regaining con- 
sciousness. I was soon assured of it. 

" ' Is the wound mortal V asked a voice whose tones, 
though not exactly soft, fell upon the soul like the notes 
of some instrument, which makes all within us to vibrate. 

** *As yet, it is impossible to decide with certainty — but 
I think there is a chance that he may live.' 

" 'God be praised I' 

" This word of thanksgiving burst forth freely and 
naturally. The hope i had given him seemed to dilate 
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the young man's heart. He looked young, though I 
was afterward convinced that he was of more mature 
age than at first appeared. But his was one of those 
rare countenances endowed with immortal youth, in its 
physiognomy and expression. His strength had not 
yet 'entirely returned. Stretched upon the floor, sup- 
porting his head upon his arm, with features paled and 
locks thrown back, with high, melancholy brow and 
drooping eyelids, he reminded me, even in the preoccu* 
pation of that moment, of the Abaddon of Klopstock. 
Thrown thus upon the ground, he looked a glorious 
seraph, whose wings had been destroyed. 

''A short and animated dialogue now took place be- 
tween him and myself. 

'^ ' Who has assassinated this man ?' asked I. 

'**Not assassinated, but punished—' 

" ' Punished ! Do you speak thus of a friend whose 
life you have saved ?' 

'' 'Friend I he is a miscreant, who was set as a spy on 
my actions. He was trying to penetrate a fatal secret 
Before he had time to discover anything, I stabbed 
him.' 

"'You, monsieur?' 

"'I — I myself!' replied my strange visitor, proudly 
raising himself from the floor; and he laid his hand 
upon his belt, where glittered a rich poignard. 

''On seeing this splendid weapon, on the belt of 
which sparkled a magnificent diamond, I naturally con- 
cluded that I had before me a young noble of high 
rank, or some dignitary of wealth. 

" Whoever he might be, I was startled at the confes- 
sion I had just heard, and bewildered by the contradic- 
tion of his words and his actions. He had stabbed this 
man, and yet made every effort to save him. He called 

t* 
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him 'miscreant,' and yet cried — 'Gh)d be praised,' when 
there seemed a faint hope that he might be restored to 
life. Pnzzled and harassed bj these inexplicable and 
contradictory cireamstances, I anconscionsly nttered my 
thoughts alond, and exclaimed : 

" * Terrible mystery I' 

** ' Tes, monsiear, very terrible I' repeated the yonng 
gentleman, whose glance and gesture were directed to 
the insensible form before him, as if he wonld ha?e 
added — ' Behold what it costs to attempt to draw aside 
the yell 1' 

" In another moment I saw his proud attitude lowered^ 
and his fiery glance changed. 

'' * Silence I' he said ; 'silence 1 — ^that man has spoken 

" Tlie wounded man now muttered some unintelligible 
words. His eyelids trembled conrulsirely. He seemed 
trying to open his eyes. The young man, who was 
standing looking toward me, and consequently face to 
face with his victim, passed quickly behind us both. I 
did not move. The patient still lay supported on my 
knees, but I followed with my eyes the motions of the 
other. The young stranger was greatly excited. He 
seemed to seek around his neck the cravat which I had 
removed. Not finding it, he searched his pockets, but ~ 
without drawing anything forth. His hand, which 
trembled with a nervous eagerness, at last encountered 
a fine, delicate tissue of blue silk, which he drew from 
his breast, and twisted hurriedly together. I next saw 
him hold this band suspended above the head of the 
wounded man. I confess that I was alarmed. 

"A frightful suspicion flashed across my mind. 

" This man, helplessly resting on me, the possessor of 
a dreadful secret, after having been punished for his in^- 
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discretion by a dagger-throst which did not prove fatal, 
was now, I thonght, in danger of being strangled. 

'' This idea, which it takes so many words to express, 
darted rapidly through my brain, and was revealed by a 
single glance of the eye. 

''A sad and bitter smile flitted over the face of the 
unknown, and I felt myself blnsh at the silent reproach. 

" He gently laid the scarf, which he had folded, over 
the forehead of the wounded man, and secnrely bandaged 
his eyes. 

'''He must not see me,' he said; 'I do not know 
whether he recognized me at the moment when I was 
obliged to strike him. Let as lay him on yonr bed.' 

" We raised the prostrate form between ns, and placed 
it npon my bed. I arranged things as I best could for 
the invalid's comfort, but still without removing the 
bandage from his eyes. 

" ' It is hardly the custom for a patient to usurp his 
physician's bed,' said the young man; ' but it is neces- 
sary to yield to imperious circumstances. None but 
yourself could have saved this miserable being. I was 
constrained to bring him here. Take care of him — ^you 
will not be serving one who is ungrateful.' 

" 'The man is at the point of death.; that alone com- 
mends him to me sufficiently. But I cannot help re- 
marking how little in accordance with your present 
anxiety is the dagger- thrust so lately given.' 

" 'All will be explained, doctor ; yes, to you all must 
soon be explained. Necessity demanded the stroke of 
the poignard. . Conscience now exacts that the evil be 
repaired. They are two despots which have each had 
their hour this night. But if you would save my future 
life from misery, save this man, at any risk. God has 
written. Thou shalt do no murder 1' 
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''As he spoke thus, his slender figure assumed, if it 
were possible, even more of 'dignity and nobleness ; his 
hair fell in more graceful waves; his neck supported 
more proudly the beautiful head; his voice vibrated 
like a silver bell; his eye, fixed on mine, vibrated 
also. In the whole bearing and action of the man, there 
was something unutterably imposing and superior. There 
seemed, at intervals, to flash from him a lightning bril- 
liancy of expression, which brought home to the soul high 
and immortal instincts long ago forgotten. Even before 
he spoke, the air around seemed to quiver with the 
brightness and intensity of his lofty and beautiful 
thoughts. In one of those short, mysterious moments, 
it surprised me to find I dared not look in his face. His 
eyes were upon (ue, and, irresistibly attracted, I raised 
my gaze to the mirror, which reflected his classic and 
solemn profile. 

''At that moment, be raised his hands over my head, 
with the slow and earnest manner of a priest giving a 
benediction. 

"'Be patient 1' he said; 'you shall soon hear from 
me. Adieu I' 

"He was gone, and I felt myself another being. 
Without forgetting the events of that day, and of that 
night of agitation,. I thought of them with a conscious- 
ness that all which had been painful in their excitements 
was softened to my memory. Calm and self-possessed, 
I had become again what I had formerly been at the 
hospital of Vienna, when it was my only object to go 
hand in hand with Nature — and to heal. 
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" Fob two sacceeding days I was fully occupied in 
relieving the pain €nd subduing the dangerous symp- 
toms of my wounded inmate. But very soon, by the 
use of proper remedies and the favor of God, al^ appear- 
ance of danger was removed. In proportion as the 
chances of death to my patient lessened, and I was left 
free to think of other things, the perplexing thoughts 
which this incident had interrupted returned to my mind 
with renewed force. 

** I began to dwell intently again upon the idea of the 
key and the casket. I feared I might be losing my claim 
to the latter, by permitting time to pass away without 
proving my title, by exhibiting my possession of the 
former. 

'' I had converted my old housekeeper into a nurse, 
and found her an intelligent and efficient aid. She 
possessed my entire confidence. I had not failed to 
take the precautions demanded by prudence with .regard 
to the sick man's position at my house. My own lesson 
was well learned; but as I knew not what he might 
say on fin^t regaining his full consciousness, I had so 
arranged matters that should he happen to speak at a 
moment when I^ was not present, his nurse might set 
down to the account of fever any revelations he might 
make. 

*' Of such inadvertence on his part, I had, however, 
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bat litUe fear. Several slight circnmstances had led 
me to the conclusion that he regarded discretion as a 
means of safety. At the time of mj housekeeper's first 
seeing him in his helpless state, I observed his brow 
contract as she eagerly asked the cause of the injury he 
had sustained. This convinced me that he was not^o 
unconscious of what was passing around him as I had 
supposed ; and watching him attentively as I replied — 
'Oh, a young pian's quarrel-r-love affair— -duel on ac- 
count of a beauty' — I detected on his lips a faint smile 
of satisfaction and security. 

'' FroD^ that time there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing between him and myself that {his story should 
serve for the inquisitive — ^if indeed anything nearer the 
truth should e?er be revealed to me. 

'' But to know the real history of the affair which 
brought him to my abode was to me of far less import- 
ance than to penetrate the mystery by which my owu 
existence seemed linked to that of Strnens^e. With 
this great object in view — after dressing the wound and 
administering a composing draught to the invalid, on 
the third morning after his injury — ^the Red Doctor once 
more took his way to the mansion where he had heard 
this name for the first time. 

"It was half-past eight when I reached the house 
where Struens^e had lately lived, a simple doctor like 
myself. In midwinter, half-past eight is an early hour, 
yet not too early for a houBe to be already opened. 
The shutters of the former physician's dwelling were, 
however, still unbarred, and nothing seemed to indicate 
life or motion within. 

'*! conjectured that the aged servant who had before 
received me, being no longer under the eye of a master, 
and having little to require his time and exertions in 
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the coarse of the day, was in the habit of consaltiDg his 
own ease bj rising at a lazarionslj late hoar. Not- 
withstanding my impatience I waited quietly, for I was 
anxioas to be well received, and had no wish to en- 
coanter at the oatset the ill hamor of a privileged 
domestic. 

''At length nine o'clock soanded noisily from all the 
steeples in the city, and I determined to knock. 

'' There was no answer. 

" I let several minates pass by and then again as- 
saalted the knocker. It gave back that hollow sonnd 
which seems to -say — ' nobody is coming.' I hammered 
more and more londly, bat the door remained shut. I 
held back my head and called ; no window was opened. 

''It occurred to me that some accident might have be- 
fallen the aged gaardian of the house. I thought of 
going in search of a locksmith or a policeman. I grew 
aneasy, as if some one in suffering had appealed to me 
f^om the interior of those apartments which I so mnch 
desired to penetrate. My solicitude became extreme. 
At length a neighbor relieved my perplexity — or to 
speak more correctly, augmented it — by informing me 
of the truth. 

'"There is nobody in the house, monsieur.' 

" ' What I nobody in the house ?' I cried ; ' there was 
somebody in it only three days ago, for I was here, and 
made an appointment to come again.' 

"I added this fabrication to what was really the 
truth, that my persisting in the attempt to enter might 
not cause astonishment, for I was unwilling to believe 
what I had heard, and therefore continued to knock. 

"'You will beat down the door before you get any 
further, monsieur. Old Theodore went away two days 
ago. We saw him pack up his things in a great hurry, 
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and jump into a carriage withont saying good^by to any 
of ns—i-and then off went the horses at fall gallop.' 

" This was a thnnder-clap I Adien, then, to the rev- 
elations of the casket 1 I pat my hand to the key — 
which I wore concealed under my vest — and pressed it, 
as if seeking consolation. 

''And yet all was not entirely lost. Although the 
old domestic failed me, there was still the bookseller, 
w^om Strnens^e had also advised of the Red Doctor's 
existence. I might retrieve my loss with him. The 
strange designation which Strnensee had applied to me 
had been commnnicated to two men in his confidence. 
This implied that some link connected them with one 
another. Therefore, as the servant was missing, I 
wonld go in search of the bookseller. 

** I arrived at his rooms quite oat of breath. He was 
in the back apartment and seemed to be bnsy. 

" ' Do yon wish to make any purchase ?' he asked, 
advancing to the door with a courteous bow, ' or would 
you like to look again at the almanac which you had 
not time the other day to go through ?' 

** * Quite another matter. I have business with your- 
self, my dear Monsieur Wisby. Gould you spare me a 
few minutes ?' 

** * I hardly know how to do so just now — I am on 
the point of going out At the same time,' continued 
he, smiling, ' if it is not a State secret, and if you have 
no objection to a morning wsQk, I am obliged to traverse 
the park, and there we can converse undisturbed.' 

" ' I have already had a long, rapid walk, and a tedious ' 
hour of waiting,' said I, wiping the moisture from my 
forehead ; ' but if there is no other way of speaking to 
you ^ 

" * No other, except by delay.' 
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** * I win accampany 70a,' said I. 

" M. Wisbj then resamed the oecapation which my 
en^aoee had interrapted. Bending over his desk, he 
held one of those brass plates which are nsed for letter- 
ing signs. With a blackened brash, he was performing 
bis task with the nicest care. I stood near him, with 
my eyes mechanically fixed upon the plate, of which the 
open portions were rapidly becoming filled up. When 
be raised it, to see if the operation had been successful, 
I could read upon a large card : 

House to Let. 

"'House to let I' I cried, carried away by a kind of 
impulse, which I might call the impulse of association. 
' House to let I Now tell me, M. Wisby, is that the title 
of a new book ?' 

"'Eh I eh !' replied he immediately, with a satirical 
smile which seemed to find some difficulty in spreading 
itself over his benevolent features ; ' that might be the 
title of many a book, if by "house to let" we mean a 
house full of empty rooms ! But your question reminds 
me that I have left out one essential word. I must 
begin again.^ 

" He took another white card, and made use of the 
same letters, adding to them others. He moved the 
brush carelully backward and forward as before, and 
when he ceased his occupation I saw : 

Furnished House to Let. 

" ' Mon Dieu !' I exclaimed in a loud tone. 
" ' What is the matter V 
"'Nothing. Shall we go?' 
"'Yes, let us go.' 

" M. Wisby held the placard for a moment close to 
the stove, and looked carefully to see if every letter was 

8 
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qaite dry. He then asked for his furred gloves, pat 
the card ander his arm, and we set oat. 

** We followed, a way with which I was totally anac- 
qnainted. Travelers familiar with Edinburgh, Lyons, 
or some old cities of the north of Europe, and who have 
happened to traverse the old parts of those towns, with 
their narrow, crooked streets and obscure alleys, might 
form some idea of out route. At last we came out upon 
the great square. On one side rose the royal palace, 
its imposing mass of architecture looking stern and 
solemn in the frosty morning air. 

"We turned to .the right and entered the park. 
There, all was gloomy, cold, and deserted. The trees 
were covered with white frost, and the wide paths with 
snow. A few sentinels scattered here and there, like 
black specks upon that great expanse of white, served 
only to denote Its extent, and make its solitude more 
palpable. Now and then a tradesman might be seen 
hurrying across the park, to shorten the way to his 
business. But what a contrast was this to the same 
spot a few days ago, when these pleasure grounds were 
thronged with the gayety and fashion of Copenhagen I 
Where were the crowds of samptuous carriages, the ser- 
vants in livery, the young nobles, mounting and dis- 
mounting in noisy merriment, and the groups of beauti- 
ful women, which had created here a picture of brilliant 
festivity almost unrivaled ? 

Since the great victory obtained by Struensee, the life 
of the chateau seemed to have departed: One might 
have supposed an enemy had taken the royal residence 
by storm, and afterward abandoned it. The bookseller, 
more accustomed than myself to the former gay bustle 
of this spot, heaved a deep sigh. 

" ' There are certain kinds of victories,' said he, ' which 
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it is not permitted to ^yerj one to obtain. If, instead 
of Stniensee the Doctor, it had been M. de Rantzan the 
Grand Marshal who had strtick a blow on the part of 
the opposition, yon would see the aristocracy circulating 
here to-day as nsnal. Ton would see the vanquished 
even, attach themselves to the car of the conqueror, had 
that conqueror been their equal. But now, it is a ple- 
beian who has conducted the combat and gained the 
victory, and even the nobles who have adopted his 
maxims feel themselves wounded in their caste. And 
yet more — ^the people themselves feel a jealousy of their 
triumphant leader, for this battle has been fought with- 
out their aid. The people do not like to be dispensed 
with so entirely. They would have the burden of the 

work rest on their broad shoulders But you have 

something to confide to me ?' said Wisby, suddenly in- 
terrupting liimself, as if desirous to turn his thoughts 
from a painful subject. ' We are in a place sufficiently 
prtFate.' 

''And he mournfully extended his hand toward the 
solitude which surrounded us. 

"'I am the Red Doctor!' said I, without further 
preface. 

*' The astonished bookseller stared at me. 

" ' Really ? Eh ? Well I Give me your hand,' said 
he, extending his own. *You have been recommended 
to me by Struensee. I am entirely yours.' 

** I now narrated to jkf . Wisby by what chance I had 
learned my singular soubriquet, although quite ignorant 
of it when I first went to his rooms. I saw the honest 
man change color. 

" * You have only known this since Tuesday night ?' 

" * Since Tuesday night — I have just told you- how it 
became known to me.' 
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'''And how long since yon came to Copenhagen, 
M. Mesmer V * . 

" ' It is jnst seventeen days.' 

'' ' Ton must be mistaken I It is impossible I' said 
the bookseller with a lookof alarm. 

'''This is the eighteenth day — neither more nor less.' 

" ' You are jesting with me, monsieur. It is possible 
yon might have been ignorant of the name given yon 
here if you had not borne it elsewhere. Really, it is not 
generous in yon thns to abuse the good faith of a man 
who has shown an interest for you.' 

" ' I should indeed be sorry,' returned I earnestly, 'to 
fail in that high respect which is your due, and which 
all who know you are proud to render. I have told 
you why I am called thns — now it is in the Rue d'Oden- 
s^e that my cabinet window with the scarlet curtains is 
to be seen — in the Rue d'Odensee at Copenhagen, and 
nowhere else. It is only at Copenhagen then/ insisted 
I, 'that people could have bestowed on me this fiery 
soubriquet.' 

" 'Explain to me then-, monsieur, how Struens^e, more 
than a month ago, could have recommended to me the 
Red Doctor 1' 

" ' More than a month ago I' exclaimed I, affrighted 
in my turn. '^ 

" ' It is more than a month since I have seen Struen- 
s6e,' replied the excited bookseller. 'The einbarrasa- 
ments of office have made him discontinue the visits he 
was in the habit of making me. He must Iiave known 
your name before it was given you P 

" He uttered this startling phrase, syllable by syllable, 
in a deep tone, emphasizing every word by voice and 
-gesture as he proceeded. 

" * Be/ore it was given meP I repeated, as in a dream, 
and remained rooted to the spot. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A NEW MYSTBET. 

"Both the bookseller and myself stood for some 
seconds motionless as two stataes. Bat soddenly, as if 
elicited by some new thought, M. Wisby burst into a 
load laagh, and struck me on the shoulder to put an end 
to my reverie. 

'' 'Ah I ah I ah I ah I We are really too imaginative 1 
Ha ! ha ! ha 1 ha I Here we are, on the very point of , 
believing that my friend Strnens^e has the power of 
reading the future, and, consequently, that he has sold 
himself to the devil I Ha I ha ! ha I ha I this is really 
too good I Two sober men — ^the one with a patent, the 
other with a diploma — ^to make such a blunder as this I 
Certainly, in this matter of your name, there is a singu- 
lar coincidence — but it is nothing but a coincidence! 
Our Danish people very generally point out persons who 
are in any way remarkable by some soubriquet^ and it 
happens that circumstances have fastened one upon you, 
which belongs to another man as well. Yes, it must be 
so 1 No doubt there are two Red Doctors in the wbrld. 
Ton have the name because, you are often visible by a 
lurid, infernal light; and the other, who was com- 
mended to me by Struens^e, and who, you may be sure, 
will yet make his appearance, has probably been so 
styled from bis skill in treating the measles or scarlet 
fever. Come I come I' continued he, still laughing, 'this 

8* 
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is like the Italian comedy, in which there is a double set 
of doctors !' 

** I know not why I was unable to admit this perfectly 
natural explanation of a fact, which, at first appearance, 
seemed supernatural. Man loves to believe in the won- 
derful, even when it inspires him with secret horror— 
and, above all other men, dreaming metaphysicians de- 
light in the marvelous. To take from them their world 
of spirits, were like robbing Columbus of his belief in a 
new continent. 

** It was therefore with an irritated sense of diBi^ 
pointment that I replied to the bookseller. 

" * We might be able to convince ourselves of the 
troth of your suggestion, were there at present any one 
at the house of your friend to answer our inquiries.' 

'' 'Are you sure that no one is there V asked Wisby. 

" * I know that old Theodore has been gone two days.' 

" 'But before he went he came to me — and I am now 
on my way to execute what he was sent to request of 
me in the name of his master.' 

" 'And did he communicate to you nothing with re- 
gard to that key ?' 

" ' Nothing,' replied Wisby. 

"'That is a pity! You see, then, there is another 
coincidence to explain. If there are two Red Doctors, 
there should also be two keys. However, if this one 
had opened the casket ' 

" ' Come, monsieur I' cried Wisby, dragging me on- 
ward. We left the park by a small gate, and after 
walking a few yards, we began to tread an interminable 
alley, even more obscure and crooked than any we had 
yet traversed. 

"At length, by a sudden turn, we reached a small 
court, which seemed to form the entrance to extensive 
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gardens. The bookseller opened a gate, and we crossed 
about half an acre of cnltivated ground, from which 
the snow had been carefully cleared away. On the op- 
posite side was a house of two stories high. A glass 
door admitted us to the foot of a staircase, which we 
ascended. 

" M. Wisby went before and showed me the way. We 
entered a dark chamber, where he opened the shutters. 
Then taking the card bearing the words ' Furnished 
HoTTSE TO Let,' he affixed it to the balustrade which 
projected from the window. 

" This done, he said to me : * Look where you are I' 

" I put my head out of the window, and recognized 
the street where I had been so long stationed in the 
morning, and the door of which I had so perseveringly 
tormented the knocker. 

" ' I am in the house of Struens^e I' said I. 

" * The key, monsieur I' cried the bookseller — * the key 
of the casket 1' 

"And with a trembling hand, he pointed to a carved 
table, on which stood a large casket of ebony. 

" I flew toward it. My heart beat violently. I ap- 
plied the key to the lock — it fitted. 

" The casket was open ! 

"An exclamation burst from each of us at the same 
moment. We looked in together. The casket con- 
tained nothing which I had hoped to find there. In one 
of its comers lay some object which I could not well dis- 
tinguish. 

" The bookseller put in his hand. He lifted out a 
poignard. 

" ' Great God I' I exclaimed, sinking into a chair. 

"I had recognized the dagger belonging to the man 
who came, to me three nights before. It was the same 
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splendid weapon, and on its hilt blazed the diamond 
which I had remarked for its Uncommon beauty and 
costliness. 

" Had I then received Strnens^e f 

" ' What 1' cried M. Wisby, who accounted for my as- 
tonishment by the appearance of the dagger only ; ' was 
it merely to put such a jewel as this in your possession 
that the mysterious key was committed to you f ' 

"'Incomprehensible!' returned I. 'But you, mon- 
sieur — do you recognize this poignard as having be- 
longed to your friend V 

" ' I have never seen him carry it However, it is 
hardly a doctor's instrument — and surely,' he added, 
knitting hi§, brows, Mt ought not to be that of a 
minister I' 

*' 'At least,' I hastened to say, in order to divert the 
current of sad thoughts to which the good bookseller 
was yielding himself; 'at least, it is to be hoped the 
doctor has not used this jeweled steel to open a vein. 
Is it not said that blood is needed for the signing of a 
certain kind of compact ?' 

" * Do not attempt to jest about it I' cried M. Wisby, 
beside himself with excitement. ' Will all the reason- 
ing in the world alter this fact? Struens6e knew, a 
month beforehand, the name which circlimstances yet to 
be created would fasten upon you in Copenhagen 1' 

" ' That is true — ^he knew it,' repeated I like an echo. 

"And I fell into so deep a train of musing, that I 
have no recollection of how I returned to my house, or 
where the bookseller bade me adieu. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SPY. 

<'A MONTH after these iQcidents had occarred, I was 
living in the mansion of Strnens^e. ^ 

" I was the tenant of the doctor, or rather of the 
Prime Minister; for the imposing title which had been 
given in anticipation by the vanity of his aged domestic 
now belonged to him in reality. The star of the states- 
man was at its culminating point. 

"As it is not a romance I am relating, bat merely a 
simple narrative of events which have befallen myself, 
I may be permitted to pass without ceremony from my 
humble lodgings in the Rue d^Odensee to my more ele- 
gant new abode. Nothing of note had occurred during 
the, month which commenced with so many sudden agi- 
tations, if I except the simple circumstance of my pa- 
tient's abrupt departure. 

" This man, for whom I could feel nothing like respect, 
since it was in practicing the mean vice of eaves-drop- 
ping that he had received the injury which made him my. 
inmate, had yet been to me an object of the greatest care 
and attention: Any other man would have shown some- 
thing like gratitude for the zeal with which I had ad- 
ministered my remedies and hastened his recovery. But 
I had to deal with one of those hard and scoffing na- 
tures, which distrust every noble sentiment, and have no 
faith in disinterested virtue. I had occasion to remark 
in his case, a fact which has since been often proved in 
my experience. It is this: that, other things being 
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eqnal, honest men are more speedily and easily cured 
than the evil disposed and wicked; as if the near 
neighborhood and^he good influences of a pure soul 
had a healing, healthful effect upon the body." 

''Ah I hear that I" exclaimed a yoice from the midst 
of the attentive circle which surrounded Mesmer. '' Here 
is a strange proposition I Is this one of your aphorisms, 
Master Doctor — Master Red Doctor f " 

At this rude apostrophe, interrupting a recital in 
which every one was becoming deeply interested, there 
was a general outcry. Since Mesmer had commenced 
the story of his adventures, he had been listened to with 
an almost religious attention. This interruption from 
the physician of Wald-Hust was therefore unwelcome 
to all, and the auditors, with one voice, called upon him 
to be silent. 

** No, marbleu I I will not be silent ; I will not let 
so absurd a heresy pass I The neighborhood of a pure 
soul help to cure the body I On the contrary, who does 
not know that villains invariably have robust constitu* 
tions ? For my own part,** continued the doctor, ele- 
vating his voice above those raised to silence him, ** for 
my own part, when I am going to amputate a limb — I 
beg pardon of any one present who has delicate nerves 
— I never fail to make my patient confess ; and if his 
life has been a repetition of the seven deadly sins, I 
have no fear of the result. Such cases always do well." 

'* Confess now that you are interrupting and annoying 
M. Mesmer because he is attracting us toward him," 
cried the commandant in an irritated tone, addressing 
the Wald-Hust doctor. 

''And besides, what does all you have said prove ?" 
disked another of the listeners. 
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" It proves that I set myself against the assertion of 
M. Mesmer. It is important to let nothing pass with 
him-that is not orthodox. Who can say how far he will 
carry ns with a single phrase ? Wit^ a man of his 
talents and his doctrines, a few words serve to trip np 
the feet and throw one on his back. Have you not seen 
one of onr great wrestlers trip a man np, and then throw 
him to a distance ?" 

"I am not a wrestler," interposed Mesmer with 
dignity ; ** a>nd in science I have ever despised all arti- 
fice and trick. I was relating to you my adventures, 
and I permitted myself to be carried away by the cur- 
rent of my own thoughts. That is all — and to prove it, 
since the doctor differs from me, and believes that Cati- 
line would have been more easy to cure than Cicero, I 
yield the point. Nay, if he desire it, I will even maintain 
with him and a famous philosopher of the day, that, to 
insure long life, a man must have a bad heart and a good 
digestion I" 

" That is right !" 

** Right, indeed I" said the commandant, who longed 
to revenge himself upon the interrupter of his enjoy- 
ment ; " but if it were not for oor advantage that M. 
Mesmer so generously yielded the point, we might tell 
the doctor of Wald-Hust that he himself knows that it 
is not in all cases the vile whose bodies are so well 
seasoned." ' - 

"And there has been a recent example of that, under 
his own eye," added the young officer mentioned in the 
details of that night on which our story opens. ^-^ M. de 
Qrannat, here present — and so lately at the point of 
death — ^has not he recovered ? while in the same dx>rmi- 
tory with M. le Comte, a convicted criminal " 

" Whose life," resumed the commandant, ** must have 
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been bnt a catalogue of yonr seTen deadly tins on the 
largest scale — Pierre the AssassiD, in a word, has died, 
and with a facility that contradicts " 

''Mon Dien! how snffocatiDg is this heat!" cried 
Pierre, on whom these words fell like a thunder-bolt 

" That is trne, there Is a storm approaching 1" said 
some of the guests, rising from their seats. 

The pretended Connt de Grannat had raised the 
window curtain, and, sitting with his shoulder toward 
• the table, which was covered with the materials for an 
elegant and substantial evening meal, escaped the ob- 
servation of the assembled guests. 

Meantime the sky had become dark, and among the 
fir-trees was heard that ominoos sighing which precedes 
the bursting of a storm, and which seems to be testing 
the strength of those robust branches soon to be shaken 
by the blast. Upon the green net-work which enveloped 
the forest-dwelling large drops of rain were falling so 
distinctly that they might be counted ; while against 
the narrow window the agitated festoons of creeping 
plants were swinging their white bells, looking to those 
within like a band of frightened butterflies beating the 
glass with their wings, to demand protection from the 
ten^pest: 

" It would be prudent to return to Wald-Hust,-" said 
the doctor suddenly. ** M. Mesmer will yet favor us 
with several interviews ?" 

''As many as may be necessary in order to convince 
you, my dear brother 1" 

At that moment a heavy peal of thunder resounded 
through the depths of the Black Forest. 

'< We will stay until the storm is over," said the com- 
mandant, who had unwillingly risen to depart." 

And he again took his seat 
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As if the matter were settled, the other guests re- 
sumed theirs, not even excepting the doctor of Wald- 
Hnst. Mesmer read in the faces of all that they were 
waiting for him to take np his story where he left it. 

He sat for a ^few moments as if arranging his recol- 
lections of the past. And we, who are bat the collectors 
of a few scattered notes which make up the total of this 
history, will profit by this respite to inform our readers 
that it is not Mesmer, but ourselves, who have designated 
by titles the different periods or events of the narrative. - 
To those who read, as to those who relate, a breathiDg- 
place is sometimes desirable. At each one of our 
pauses, then, let it be supposed that the narrator takes 
a moment's rest ; that Sara, with the graceful courtesy 
of a well-bred hostess, presides at the boiling kettle, re- 
plenishes the pot of beer, or trims the lamp. And if, 
among those who follow our path, there be any who 
like to observe the workings of remorse in the breast of 
man, they may profit by these gaps to stady the emo- 
tions of Pierre the Assassin, and will note what chapters 
of this recital must have borne most severely upon him. 

This being understood, l^t ns again follow Mesmer, 
who had now returned to MuUer, his guest, and thus re- 
sumed his story. 

♦ 4< * * ♦ ♦ 

" Characters of that reckless energy are usaally not 
wanting in a certain kind of practical address. It 
therefore surprised me that this man, on regaining con- 
sciousness, or at least after the ardor of his fever had 
abated, neither inquired where he was, nor how he had 
been conveyed to his present quarters. As it is not a 
common thing for physicians to receive and provide 
lodgings for the sick, I expected, on his part, some kind 
of fabrication as an excuse for his presence. A nominal 
r 9 . 
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reason for his intmsion on my time and solitude seemed, 
in a manner, due to politeness. 

" Bat this was apparently far from his own view of onr 
relative positions. He accepted my care, as if he be- 
lieved himself to be in a hospital, or as if he knew I had 
received for my trouble a commission and a recompense. 
In this he was mistaken — at least in the latter part of the 
supposition. No news of the young minister had reached 
me since his first and only visit. 

"Moreover, in view of Struens^e's interests, I was 
greatly embarrassed by my guest. If the minister de;- 
sired that the secret, to preserve which he had well-^gh 
committed a murder, should still be guarded, what pre- 
caution was he taking for that purpose ? Whence came 
his present security and indifference, after so lively a 
fear ? While the wounded man remained ill, there was 
nothing risked ; but as his health returned, could I pre- 
vent his going abroad ? I neither could nor would. I 
was a physician, not a jailer. Yet I could read in the 
manner of my ungracious lodger that he had a different 
belief. He maintained the attitude of a prisoner under 
guard, and never spoke or moved but with apparent 
constraint, and an evident determination to afford me 
no possible advantage over him. 

'* This state of things annoyed me, and I resolved to 
put an end to it. 

"* Monsieur,' said I to him one day abruptly, 'do 
you know how you came here ?' 

" He hesitated before answering. 

'' ' I have been expecting you to tell me, Monsieur le 
Docteur.' 

"*You have been expecting it? That is hardly 
natural I' 

" ' I am a prudent man, and I never ask questions.' 
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** < Not even of one who picks yon up in the street 
and restores you to life ?' 

** My language may seem harsh, but there was some- 
thing indescribably provoking in the fellow's coolness. 

'' ' It would have been better to have left me where I 
fell, Monsieur le Docteur.' 

" Then, as his lip curled with an indefinable expres- 
sion of irony, he added : 

" ' There are -maladies which are soonest cured in the 
open air, and mine is of that description. I have some 
idea that I should have been on my feet sooner, had I 
been left in the street.' 

" * You would have been dead, monsieur, if you had 
been left there I' 

'^ ' You are not the one who took me up. Monsieur le 
Docteur V 

" I cast down my eyes. 

"'I am not the one who will longer harbor you, at 
any rate,' said I, without answering his question. 
' Your strength has returned ' 

'' ' I understand. Bat you say nothing of your fee. 
My sojourn here must have cost you a good deal.' 

'' ' When you get away, if you choose to remember it, 
it is easily settled. If not^— ' 
- " * You will settle it with Providence. You ought to 
be on good terms with Him ; for, if I have seen aright, 
either you have but one patient, or you have renounced 
all others in favor of that one. You certainly show 
trust in God and love to man.' 

'' 'And you, monsieur, .show a great lack of civility, 
and a hardness of heart for which you may have to an- 
swer hereafter.' 

"Though very angry, I constrained myself, as I 
should not perhaps have done under other circum- 
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stances. I now perceived that this man knew more 
than Straens^e was aware of. It was the minister 
whom I considered, in not replying to the insolent fel- 
low as he deserved, and as my own indignant feeling 
would have dictated. 

" It was evident that something new, of which I was 
ignorant, had occurred during the stay*of this man at 
my house. I was convinced that he had found a sup- 
port, which I conjectured to be powerful, though I 
knew not its nature. 

'' I called my housekeeper, with the design of sending 
for a carriage, which should convey my impertinent guest 
wherever he might choose to go. He guessed my inten- 
tion and prevented me. 

** * Marianne is already in commission for me,' he said. 
' Oh I make yourself easy ; the old woman has not betrayed 
you, but you told her so pathetic a story of my misfor- 
tunes that, notwithstanding her forty- five years, her 
tender heart is quite touched. What do you think? 
Marianne is interested in my love affairs — ^love affairs 
of your own invention, doctor ! The old girl has there- 
fore carried privately several letters of mine — intended, 
as she supposed, for the beauty on whose account I was 
stabbed — and look I — here is the answer to my last 
missive.' 

"He drew a letter from his breast, and showed me 
the §eaL 

" It was sealed with the royal arms of Denmark. 

" ' The arms of the King I' cried I. 

" ' No, Monsieur le Docteur, no I but the arms of the 
Queen-Mother — the Dowager Maria Julia.' 

" * The disgraced Queen ' 

*' ' To whom I am now going to recount your kind 
attention, as well as the obligations I am under to him 
who procured them for me»' 
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''At this moment the noise of carriage- wheels was 
heard. In that qaiet street it was a rare sound/ I 
raised the curtains and looked through the window. A 
plain bat well-appointed eqnipage drew near. Tho 
coachman and lackey wore no livery. The blinds 
were drawn closely up; 

" Marianne entered, and joyfully announced the car- 
riage which had come to take away M. MuUer. 

<< 'Au reyoir, M. le Dck^teur I' he said to me. 

" * Farewell — and may God change you I' 

'' ' Thank you 1 It would be to my loss.' 

'* The carriage drew up. 

'' Rapidly alighting, the lackey was already in my 
ante-room. The carriage, by a quick movement, came 
very close to the walk. It was so near that the foot- 
man, in opening, must station himself within my door. 
I supposed, this precaution had been arranged by Muller 
himself, to avoid the possibility of being seen by the 
passers-by. 

'* ' Open I' said he to the lackey, in a tone of com* 
mand. 

" The latter opened the door ; but throwing a glance 
into the carriage, Muller uttered a cry. His haughty 
countenance became livid, and he trembled in his whole 
frame. 

'^ I looked out. 

" Pour men were seated in the carriage. Three 
them wore the uniform of the King's guard. The fourth, 
who occupied the left comer of the carriagiB nearest my 
door, was in the dress of a citizen ; and in him I recog- 
nized Theodore — that servant of Struens^e's who had 
first uttered in my ear the strange name now identified 
with my own, 

•'* MuUer looked behind him with the rapid, despairing 
9* • 
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glance of a man who finds himself canght in a snare 
and seeks some way to escape. Bnt the lackey had 
already shnt the door commnnioating with my cabinet, 
so that it remained for him bnt to depart witii a good 
grace, or to choose the alternatiye of an unequal con- 
test within the narrow walls of a room bnt a few feet 
sqnare. 

** My bold lodger soon took his determination. The 
air of andacfty and mde indifference, which had for a 
moment left him, reappeared npon his face. He drew 
his hat down over his eyes, and qnietly ascended^ the 
steps of the carriage. He was placed between two of 
the guards. 

'"Monsienr le Doctenr, this is for you,' said old 
Theodore, deliyering me a packet. 

'' ' Tou will find,' said Muller, looking at me with a 
scowl, ' that is the payment for your fine cure — oh, there 
is nothing lost by having dealings with me I Neyerthe- 
less, my dear M. Mesmer-, this is not a final settlement 
between us — ^rely upon that 1' 

" The carriage door was shut Theodore bowed, and 
drew up the blind which concealed from me his venera- 
ble white head. The horses felt a cut of the whip, and 
went off at full speed. 

" The package I had received was heavy, though of 
small size. As I tore off its triple envelope, several 
pieces of coin rolled to the ground. I found within, two 
rouleaux of gold, meant, no doubt, as the price of my 
trouble. Bnt although the presence of Mnller had oc- 
casioned me vast annoyance^ it was compensation, not 
reward, that was my due. Struens^e generously desired 
to recompense like a minister ; I could consent to re- 
ceive but as a physician. 

** I therefore put aside so many of the shining pieces 
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as I considered my lawful fee, and was abont to seal np 
again the remainder, when I perceived upon the papers 
which had inclosed them a few lines of writing. 

" One paper was a receipt for six months' rent of the 
house formerly occupied by Dr. Struens^e, and now let 
by him, as the writing specified, to Dr. Mesmer.. 

"Upon the other envelope had been traced a single 
line, in the Danish language: *Oo — perhaps we may 
meet (her e.^ 

" In consideration of all that had gone before, it may 
be imagined what kind of delight this invitation inspired 
within m^. The breaking up of my establishment was 
neither a long nor a difficult matter, and on the morrow 
I had removed to the Rue d'Altona. 

" There are periods in the life of man when events 
seem to crowd upon each other in quick succession, as if 
destiny had appointed unto him certain days of travail, 
by which he was to be crushed and overwhelmed. At 
such times, a host of new thoughts take up their abode 
in the depths of the soul. Those natures which have 
been touched by such perceptions preserve forever their 
impress. With them, even hours of repose are fatigued 
by the soul's excitement; or, to speak more truly, they 
have no repose save that which is outward. 

" Such had been my Qwn experience since the wonder- 
ful incidents which marked the few days whose history I 
have narrated. So frankly have I spoken of myself, that 
my aims and objects in life, and th& means by which I 
desired to attain them, must be sufficiently understood 
to enable all who are interested in my adventures to 
imagine the nature of my present reflections. 

" Henceforward, there existed between Struens^e and 
myself a strong tie — a real sympathy. I had in a man- 
ner foreseen it, at the time of our animated controversy ; 
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and now, I found the chains daily becoming more and 
more tightly drawn aronnd my heart. 

** It seemed to me that I had moch to do with the 
conversion of this great man. 

" In proportion as he had been skeptical and scoffing 
in his letters, had I fonnd him grave, and even religions 
at the present time. 

'' It was Wisby's belief that he had sold himself to , 
Satan. It was mine that he had sought to find oat 
God. 

** What proved this ? nothing — and everything. No- 
thing, for it will be remembered how little commnniea- 
tion we had with each other, and ander what circnm* 
stances; and yet everything, for since my arrival in 
Copenhagen, though not in his presence, still had I 
been, as it were, surrounded by it 

'' I believed in him I I foresaw that he was yet to 
initiate me into some mighty secret. 

'' Things mysterious have in them a kind of shining 
light, which is, to minds of a certain order, a true revela- 
tion of their nature. They do not explain themselves, 
but they give to the soul an assurance that they can be 
explained. Like the flower which is not yet in sight, 
and whose perfume you do not yet inhale, let a breath 
of air waft toward you its subtle aroma, and you can 
call it by name. 

"Wait! I did wait; but I received no news of 
Struens^e. 

" He had voluntarily established a communication be- 
tween himself and me, he had made me hope Tor his pres- 
ence, and yet he came not I made frequent visits to 
the casket, which I was now able to open at my pleasure, 
each time expecting some surprise. But I found it al- 
ways empty, save Uiat it still inclosed the jeweled poig- 
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nard. I sought to discover a concealed drawer or a 
doable bottom, bat nothing of the kind rewarded my 
search. 

"And yet it coald not have been for the mere purpose 
of showing me a dagger that Strnens^e had appointed 
or arranged this kind of rendezvons. with the key. For 
it was prior to the more animated episode of this his- 
tory, and in the anticipation of my inquiry at his 
former dwelling, that he had given orders to the ser- 
vant Theodore to open this casket to the Bed Doctor. 
Still less could I suppose that he designed to show me 
an empty casket The events which had since trans- 
pired wore too grave an aspect to permit the belief that 
the doctor had wished to amase himself by mystifying 
me, and bewildering my senseif by a fantastic stage 
effect. Even were this proved to be the case, still there 
was the trait of prescience, which had so startled Wisby, 
yet to be accounted for. 

"There must, then, be in this affair something of 
serious import — ^for myself and for the future history of 
science ! 

" It was this which I failed to discover. 

" It must not, however, be supposed that I devoted 
all my hours to vain speculations and idle dreams. 
Faithful to his promise of friendship, the bookseller to 
the Faculty had spared no pains to get me practice. I 
had soon a number of patients; and if not the most 
busy physician in Copenhagen, I was certainly not the 
one who had least employment. 

"This would have seemed a favorable time for resum- 
ing my experiments and continuing my researches in the 
science of magnetism. But since my arrival in Copen- 
hagen, the sphere of my ideas had become greatly en- 
larged. - It was also a suggestion of prudence to make 
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no new attempt nntil snch time as I conkL be sure of 
myself, and rely npon some powerful sapport from 
without. 

'' Nothing is more dangerous than the part of a Mes- 
siah in medicine. The Scribes and Pharisees of the 
profession are sure to array themselyes against new 
doctrines, though they be those of life and salration. 

" I had still too much reason to remember my Tariona 
mortifications at Yienna — ^the violent attacks of Hoerk, 
and the malignant accusations of Father Helle. While 
waiting for better times, then, I made it my aim to do 
as little harm as possible— -that harm which is often 
done by medicine. 

" So I endeavored to act in concert with nature, and 
not to war against her. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE MAGIC MIRBOB. 

** My inordinate lore of detail has been so fully dis- 
played in the course of this narrative, that it would be 
a matter of surprise if, on my removal to Struens^e's 
former abode, I did not give at least a hasty sketch of 
its interior arrangements. 

** The house where a man has lived long enough to 
collect around him the appliances and means of his own 
peculiar enjoyments, is like a bird's-nest ; the philoso- 
pher and the naturalist can study in each the habits and 
tastes of its occupant. 
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''Bat of StraeDS^e's mansion I shall say only — ^from 
inspecting it, one would draw the conelasion that the 
doctor bad been a man of pleasure. The. fomitnre was 
rich, the hangings gay, the side-boards very ample. The 
writing-table in the cabinet was small, the dining-table in 
the saloon long and wide. Not a particle of rust was to be 
seen on the locks of the cellars, and the keys tamed with 
ease, though their hinges were strong and solid. In- 
namerable rows of empty bottles betrayed, by their 
yarions forms, the nniyersality of taste which had char- 
acterized their possessor. Care had been taken, too, . 
to select those of thin, porous glass, that the eye might 
be delighted by the rich color of the sparkling wine, be- 
fore it was^oured into the goblet which should present 
it to the taste and smell. 

" This indication of the refined loxnry of the Syba- 
rite, who would leave none of the senses ungratified, 
even while administering to one above the rest, was 
pointed out to me by Wisby, — an able man, whose skill 
in diagnostics was evinced, at our first interview, when 
he so ingeniously recognized me as a physician. 

"That Struens^e had been a man of pleasure, was 
matter of notoriety; and an inspection of his house 
taught me no more on that point than I had before 
known. 

** But at a certain period, Struens^e had changed his 
mode of life; and of the two parts into which he had 
previously divided his time^-giving the one to amuse- 
ment and the other to study — ^he had relinquished the 
former, and devoted himself unremittingly to science. 

''With the object apparently of removing himself 
from every association of place and circumstance with 
his former pleasures, he had built a pavilion in a thicket 
of trees and shrubbery, which occupied the most remote 
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end of his garden. To make the seclasion of this little 
building more complete, it was constracted without 
windows, and received the light of day only through a 
cnpola of glass which rose above its roof. To this 
place it had been the doctor's habit to retire for whole 
days and nights : often alone, but sometimes receiring 
certain of his patients, with whom he would remain shut 
up for many successive hours. 

'' It was that pavilion which I should have found the 
greatest interest in examining; but it was precisely, 
that which the proprietor had reserved exclusively for 
himself. 

"Although it was not then the season most suitable 
for a garden promenade, I used often, in my fntervals of 
leisure, to wrap myself in my cloak and wander around 
the sanctuary, whence, I deemed, might issue the voice 
of an oracle. Sometimes, too, in returning from my 
visits, instead of entering by the public way, thus cross- 
ing the quarter which adjoins the park-royal, I came by 
the long alley which' had been traversed by Wisby and 
myself on the day of my first introduction to the man- 
sion. At these times I would pass close to the door of 
the pavilion, and even place my hand upon it, with an 
indefinable hope that some day it would yield to my 
touch, and a voice within cry ' Enter I' 

" But no voice was heard, and my longing curiosity 
grew daily more and more insupportable. 

" Since I have brought myself to acknowledge this 
weakness (less blamable perhaps in my circumstances 
than it might ^at first appear), I will go further and 
confess another of my childish fancies. And this I do 
the more readily, since to its indulgence I owe the first 
step gained toward a revelation of the complicated 
mysteries of my story. 
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** It was a habit with me, when fatigaed by attendance 
on the sick, or exhlinsted by study, to resort to a method 
which I discovered for getting away from myself. I bad 
found out a mode of disengaging my brain from the 
burden of thought. The coil of speculation could be 
cast aside like a load, to be taken up again when 
strength and courage should be renewed. Nay, more— 
if I wished to preserve unbroken the chain of my ideas, 
I possessed the power of making them appear under the 
.most favorable aspect, or of expanding them into abso- 
lute glorification. 

'' It may strike you that the amusement I am about to 
describe savors in some measure of La Petite Chapelts. 
If does, in fact, partake of the dreamy delight, boasted of 
at a later period by Rousseau, when, lying on his back in 
a boat, he floated between, verdant shores, with his eyes 
fixed on the clouds sailing slowly over the arching 
heavens. 

''The enjoyment consisted in sinking the soul in 
reverie. 

" Have you ever, after gazing on a lovely landscape, 
on bright flowing waters, on a starry midnight sky, — or 
by day, on a sky where gorgeous clouds hang like dra- 
pery about the sun, — ^have you ever attempted to throw 
the beautiful picture upon a mirror? And then, have 
you observed how the perspectives recede and become 
aerial — how objects which are in reality rough and sep- 
arate become in the picture grouped together by a soft- 
ening transition, and how every glowing hue is subdued 
and dimly clouded ? What you behold in a mirror is 
nature, but it is nature veiled by a mirage. Reality 
has become enchantment. Wonderful illusion I The 
objects inclosed in this fairy vision seem to melt away 

10 
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npon the eye, and yet the transparent atmosphere in 
which they are shrouded appears more dense: yoa 
could expect to touch the fluid waves of air in which 
everything is enveloped. The pencil of a Claude could 
not impart to a representation of nature the charm which 
you thus secure — a mysterious and magical charm which 
fascinates the eye, while it calms and refreshes the weary 
and excited brain. 

'* It was the month of February, 1730. I had heard 
the clock strike the first hour of the morning, and still 
my vigil was prolonged. With my feet stretched out 
to the warm ashes, where gradually every spark of fire 
had become extinct, with the windows tightly closed and 
their curtains drawn aside, the lamp on the table extin- 
guished, I sat with my eyes fixed upon a convex mirror, 
which inclosed within its frame a miniature of the scene 
without. 

''The moment was well chosen.. There was a wild 
sky, with multitudes of stars shining out among black, 
jagged clouds. , In one quarter of the heavens, the 
brightness of the moon seemed to have driven the large 
masses of yapor beyond the magic circle drawn around 
her. 

" My mirror was so placed as to shut out all that was 
commonplace, and to give back only the picturesque 
and the fanciful. Directed toward the garden, it pre- 
sented to my eje a terrace, where a plantation of yew- 
trees, spreading in unpruned luxuriance, gently stirred 
their branches in the night air. Above these rose the 
mysterious pavilion, with its swelling dome, where the 
moonlight fell in a sparkling shower, and was thrown 
back by the small panes of glass like drops of water 
billing into a basin. On the left stretched other gar- 
dens, beyond which was visible the outline of one of the 
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canal-ports opening to the sea. At this point a forest 
of masts and the cordage of innumerable yessels min* 
gled together, while bright-colored flags, flattering in 
the breeze, conld be distinctly seen in the brilliancy of 
that northern night. A recent fall of snow, resting 
upon the ropes and lines of the shipping, turned every 
outline into a bright seam of light, giying to the whole 
the appearance of a pencil-sketch — ^the first rough draft 
of an artist who has laid his shadows in Indian -ink and 
brought out his lights in white chalk. 

'' I continued to muse. My imagination, harmonizing 
with this singular scene, had carried me away into a 
fairy- land — whither I must beware of conducting you, 
lest you should regard me as indeed a mad dreamer. 

*' Suddenly the wind arose, and blew with great vio- 
lence. The clouds thickened around the moon. The 
trees, wildly waving, shook the snow from their branches. 
Their naked boughs seemed to be raised toward heaven 
at this rude assault, like the arms of disinterred corpses 
which had thrown aside the cerements pf the grave. I 
turned shudderingly away. • 

** To dispel this dismal illusion, I changed the position 
of my glass, that it might present to me only the face of 
the heavens. While I sought to adjust it to a proper 
level, and as it still reflected the tops of the trees, what 
was my surprise to see a light gleam from the interior 
of the pavilion and illuminate the glass dome of the 
cupola 1 

''I thought myself mistaken, for the light was not 
permanent. In another instant I saw it reappear. My 
heart beat with an undefined feeling of awe. I was con- 
scions of a superstitious fear. But this was momentary ; 
for when the light was visible a second time, I had con- 
cluded that for this night at least the pavilion was occu- 
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pied, and I instantly prepared to asBare myself of the 
fact 

"I descended quickly to the garden. The snow 
cracked beneath my feet. I slackened my pace, that I 
might not alarm the nocturnal visitor. It was impossi- 
ble to tell whether he was now in the payilion ; for on 
reaching the garden, I coald barely see the glass dome, 
and, as I advanced, it was entirely hidden from my sight 
by the embowering trees. 

''The wind was still sighing among the branches. ^I 
stood and listened anxiously. Except the low whis- 
perings of 'the breeze, everything was quiet far and 
near. 

" 'Well I' I said to myself, *he is gone — not yet am I 
to learn that which I so pine to know I' 

" Not yet ! That idea tormented me. But there was 
one way in which I might ascertain whether all present 
hope were over. To reach the pavilion, a person must 
come by the alley and open the little gate of the garden. 
If the mysterious visitor had departed by the same way, 
the gate must be left unbolted behind him. 

'' I went to it. I touched the gate. The bolt was 
pushed as usual. 

" Then he who had come must be there still, I argued. 
I did not make the simple reflection, that since the bolt 
could be drawn from the outside to admit him, from the 
outside too it could be pushed back to its place. In 
moments of excitement, thought marches faster than 
reason. 

" * The pavilion is occupied, then V I said to myself; 
' that is all I want to know. Ah, no I I want to know 
who occupies it, and for that purpose I will stay in the 
garden.' 

'' I kept my post like a sentinel on guard. 
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''A loDg time had elapsed, and still I was there. No 
person had appeared. The cold was becoming insnp* 
portable. For fear of losing some sound within the 
pavilion, I dared neither walk nor beat my limbs t6 re- 
store the circolation of mj blood. My feet were be- 
numbed, and mj hands so stififened as hardly to be 
capable of holding together the thick cloak in which I. 
was enveloped. My breath, which had gathered,, freez- 
ing, as it left my lips, npon a branch of cypress, hong 
glittering like a spray of crystal. 

" It had become necessary for me to go in, or I should 
die of cold. 

*' * Go in ? go in ? So be it then ! Bat when I shall 
have held my feet a moment on the warm hearth — when 
I shall have beaten my limbs an instant, to restore their 
life — I will return.' 

"Before going, I paused at the door of the pavilion. 
I pressed my ear against the lock. Could it be possi- 
ble f Either a phantasy possessed my senses, or I heard 
within the building a strain of celestial music. 

'' I doubted whether I was in possession of my reason. 
I asked myself if my ears were not deceiving me — if my 
brain were not burning with the fever of excitement. 
That sonorous melody, was it all in my own distempered 
fancy ? Was it a continuation of the infinite dream which 
a short time before had been so suddenly interrupted? 

" No I this was reality. If I moved away, I could 
hear nothing ; if I again drew near, the harmony was 
distinctly audible, thotigh its heavenly notes reached 
me too much deadened to make upon my ear a defined 
musical impression. It came to me like the melody of 
a band of instruments borne upon the current of a river, 
where every sound is reproduced by the various forma- 
tions of the shore, at one time powerfully, »»d again 
10* 
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feebly, or almost extinct. Bnt however extended, In- 
creased, or lessened, these sonnds penetrated not beyond 
the walls of the pavilion. An ear pressed closely against 
the door, might catch in their passage those mosical ca- 
dences. It was like listening to the pulsations in a 
man's breast. It was an inner rhythm, with which the 
very foundations of the edifice seemed to vibrate. Yet 
removed from it a single foot, I heard only the vague, 
ceaseless hum of a large city, or the endless murmurs of 
the night when once the winds are up. 

" ' Struensee ! Monsieur Struensee I' cried I, placing 
my lips at the lock of the door ; ' Monsieur Struensee I 
Doctor, are you there V 

"The words were hardly uttered, when the music 
ceased. There was a loud crash, as of some piece of 
furniture overthrown. 

" I moved a few steps away, thinking the door would 
open. A few seconds passed in silence. My eyes were 
fixed on the path leading from the pavilion to the gate, 
which opened to the little court of entrance, when sud- 
denly I heard outside of the gate light steps sliding over 
the snow. 

** The place was beyond my sight, but my senses on 
that particular night were sharpened to a degree of 
acuteness, and my power of attention was concentrated 
to double keenness. Words were spoken, of which I 
lost not a syllable. 

"*We tave been heard I let us go 1' said a soft 
voice. 

"'We have been heard — who says that? And who 
are they who thus fear to be heard f The musicians of 
the pavilion ? If so, then it is not through my garden 
they have been admitted — is there another entrance ?' 

" These questions puzzled me the more, as the door of 
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the pavilion remained shut, and there was no indication 
that the persons whom I had disturbed attempted to 
leave it 

''When the mind has once seized upon a fact, many 
other contingent circumstances become suddenly appa- 
rent. I now remembered that the little court, first men- 
tioned, which joined my garden, was constantly kept 
cleared of the snow, which, at this rigorous season, fell 
almost daily. I had remarked it as the more singular, 
because the long thoroughfare leading from this carefully 
swept inclosnre was used only by the common people, 
who have the indolent habit of leaving all the ordinary 
signs of winter to be removed by the sunshine of spring. 
It was therefore easy to conclude that those persons who 
had just passed over this spot, had reasons for choosing 
to leave no trace of their passage. 

''As this idea struck my mind, I flew to the gate and 
opened it to^ solve my doubts. 

" There was no one jn the little court, but I could 
bear the sound of hastily retreating steps in thQ alley. 
I was soon there. The most profound darkness pre- 
vailed. The steps of the fugitives were my only guide. 
I ran to overtake them ; but after the first turn in the 
crooked alley, my stiffened limbs admonished me to give 
np the chase. 

"Another consideration was not without its weight. ^ 

"Although between myself and the unknown beings 
I was pursuing there was a distance of some hundred 
steps, I distinctly heard the rattling of a sword drawn 
hastily from its scabbard, and the whistling of the air 
as it was cut by the sharp steel in a whirling evolution, 
which I could well understand, was in preparation for 
my nearer approach. My adventure might be the sequel 
to Muller's poignard wound. I remembered that courage, 
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like other fine things, is asefal only on certain occasions ; 
and with a sadden determination to take some other op- 
portunity for the display of this qaality, I turned and 
retraced my steps. 

"As I was re-entering the court, my feet became en- 
tangled in some material which dragged after me. I 
stooped to disengage myself, and touched a soft, silky 
stuff which I lifted from the ground. 

** I had not a doubt that this was some article, dropped 
in their flight by the persons whg had escaped me — and 
by the most gracious of the association apparently ; for 
if my sense of feeling did not deceive me, I had hold of 
a woman's mantle. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TELL-TALE MANTLE. 

"After the fatigues and excitements of that night, 
my slumbers were heavy and prolonged. The morning 
was far advanced, when a slight noise, made by Marianne, 
as she gently drew aside my curtains, awakened me. 

" * What do you want so early ?' muttered I, rubbing 
my eyes. 

" 'And does M. le Docteur think that is the light of 
a candle?' asked the good woman, smiling; and she 
pointed to the window, through which streamed a 
bright ray of sunshine. 

" * How early the cheerful visitor has come this morn- 
ing T said I. 'He does not often take me thus by 
surprise.' 
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" ' Once does not make a habit/ replied Marianne, 
drawing toward the bed the arm-chair on which I was 
accastomed to pnt my clothes. 

" Bnt in the act of drawing it foward, there was a 
sodden paase in her motions. The chair stopped half 
waj, and the old damsel nttered a cry. 

*' I looked np in astonishment. Her face, though 
seasoned by the snns and winds of forty-fire years, was 
coyered with blnshes. The wrinkles on her forehead 
were deepened, and her eyes were east down. She stood 
before me the very image of matnre maiden modesty. 

" I very soon understood the matter. On the arm of 
the chair was sprejtd the mantle of the preceding night. 
** 'And yet I surely fastened the door,' murmured the 
goyernante to herself. 

" I then saw her glance at the window, and throw a 
rapid, suspicious look around the chamber. I compre- 
hended the look and the thought which occasioned it. 

** * Marianne,' I said, assuming the dignity of the 
master, 'do not form a hasty judgment. It is not as 
you think.' 

*' * ly monsieur — I think nothing 1 Thank God I I 
think only of the necessity of hiding this thing; for 

your friends are here, and if they came up ' 

" * My friends ? — who do you mean V ' 
" ' The studies which monsieur carries so far into the 
night may well use up his memory,' said Marianne, with 
a very excusable irony. ' Monsieur seems to have for- 
gotten that to-day is Sunday, and that the bookseller 
Wisby and another gentleman were to take their coffee 
with monsieur on leaving the temple.' 

" 'And they are down stairs ?' I cried ;/ 1 remember 
— are they already here V 

" Already 1 at eleven o'clock I' 
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'* ' Past eleven, my dear fellow !' said some one enter- 
ing the room. ' Foar minutes past eleven by my watoh. 
Almost the dinner-hour of our ancestors, but it would 
seem at the present day to be the hour of rising with 
our young doctors.' 

'^ It was the bookseller, whose benevolent face appeared 
at my chamber door, as he uttered these words. 

** Behind him I saw my other invited guest, the young 
physician whose acquaintance I made on the night when 
he brought to Wisby's rooms the great news of Struensee's 
victory. 

*' * Quick I quick ! my clothes I' I said to Marianne. 

" * What is the use ?' said the bookseller. ' The great 
point is, not that yon should be in complete toilet, but 
that the breakfast should not be spoiled. Put on your 
robe-de-chambre 1' 

''And the vexatious fellow pointed to the mantle. 

" It was too late to tell Marianne to conceal it, with- 
out giving rise to conjectures which might compromise 
me. I still hoped that the dark color of the garment, 
thrown carelessly down as it was, would prevent its 
shape from being remarked. I fancied, however, that 
Wisby's eye rested upon it with an inquiring expression, 
and, in the hope of directing his attention, I turned the 
conversation to another topic. 

" * I really beg pardon for my laziness, gentlemen,' 
said I ; ' but it would seem that this chamber has im- 
parted to me its influences. Was it not here that 
Struensee indalged in his epicurean dreams f I sleep 
in the same bed — and a luxurious one it is I I doubt 
whether he sleeps as deliciously under his statesman's 
canopy. ' 

** 'Ambition always sleeps with one eye open,' said the 
young doctor. 



1 
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" ' But we are abont to have two eyes open, and very 
wide open — do yon know ?' said Wisby. 'And who is 
to tell the story which shall produce such an effect ? do 
yon know ? Why, the Red Doctor.' 

" * Who— I ? a story ? and abont what ?' 

" 'Oh, abont anything — about a mantle, for instance I' 

''It was now no longer possible to avoid conversation 
upon the subject My room, it must be confessed, had 
very much the air of an apartment occupied by tin 
homme a bonnes fortunes. That mantle, thrown upon 
a fauteuil, the mirror, adjusted to a particular level, 
standing on the table, several open letters, which might 
be mistaken for billet-doux — and added to all these, the 
late hour at which I rose, and my forgetfnlness of the 
Sunday breakfast, certainly contributed to this aspect. 
More than all, was a circumstance which did not escape 
the keen eyes of my guests. While I was hoping the 
silk mantle might be mistaken for my robe-de-chambre, 
the latter garment was hanging complacently on the 
back of the chair, and, by its close proximity, seemed to 
regard the feminine article as its own peculiar companion 
and visitor. 

** * Come, come I' said Wisby, * confess that you have 
had a visit this morning 1' 

" ' Judge for yourself I' replied I, not knowing to what 
the conversation might lead, but firmly resolved to dis- 
close nothing of the truth. 

** 'And who is the pretty creature who leaves her 
cloak behind her at the house of a doctor ?' 

" ' An invalid, most probably, who came to consult 
me.' 

'• ' Very thoughtless to forget the garment which 
should protect her from the cold air I' 

'"But that, at least, must convince you that .she was 
not afraid to be seen.' 
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*^ * Not at all 1' said the youDg doctor. * On the con- 
trary, while she was with yoa, some intruder may hare 
appeared, or she may have heard some one approaching 
whom it woald have been disagreeable to meet. In that 
case, if there were a garden, and if the hoase had a pri- 
Tate door, like this mansion of Stmens^e's, which, they 
say, has as many contrivances as a set of scenes at the 
opera ' 

'* These last words of the yonng man were in exact 
accordance with my own suspicions, but I hastened to 
interrupt him. 

" ' If you must suppose some evil,' said I, * why not, 
my dear fellow, conclude that it is the doctor alone who 
is guilty ? You will then have the story of Joseph re- 
versed. Since that patriarchal adventure, do not gar- 
ments left behind always speak in favor of those who 
leave them V 

'' ' It is more natural to imagine this to be the mantle 
of some fair patient subject to fits of lunacy.' 

** * Speak for yourself I' cried the bookseller; ' for my 
part, I have not so easy a faith — stay 1 look at this I' 

'' Wisby had taken possession of the mantle, which he 
now held up with the mock solemnity of an accuser ex- 
hibiting a proof of undeniable guilt at the tribunal of a 
criminal court. 

** * Let us go to breakfast,' said I, to cut the matter 
short. 

'' I had just finished dressing. 

** ' Breakfast I and leave the lovely woman who rests 
on me with this confiding air ?' replied Wisby. 'Faith 1 
not yet — ^let me look at her I' 

''At the earnestness with which the bookseller exam- 
ined the mantle — at the clear light which beamed from 
his eyes as he pronounced these words — I remembered 
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Ms remarkable' skill in the science of analysis and de- 
duction. I was very willing to know what indications 
he could collect concerning the owner of the garment he 
held, so long as he did not tonch upon the secret sus- 
picion which I myself entertained. 

" 'Ah, monsieur !' said I, * you need not feel so sure ; 
you cannot in this instance do as you did in my case, 
when you judged rightly of my profession by the man- 
ner in which I held my cane.' 

" * I do not know to whom this mantle belongs,* re- 
plied he. 'I have never seen the lady who wore it. 
Yet if the unknown were to pass before me anywhere, I 
tliink I could say to her unhesitatingly — Madam, tUis is 
yours 1' 

"Then, assuming the bold and confident tone of a 
demonstrator, he continued : 

** * The lady from whom you received it, or, I should 
say, the lady who left it with you, did not come to you 
this morning, M. Mesmer, for she was in evening dress.' 

" I could not refrain from a gesture of surprise at the 
truth of this assertion. I was about to snatch the 
mantle from Wisby's hands to prevent him from pro- 
ceeding, so nearly did he seem to be on the right track. 

*''0h, not yetl' said the bookseller, replying to my 
movement as well as to my thought ; ' not yet 1' 

" Then, fixing his eyes on the traitorous garment, he 
continued as if reading from a book : 

" * The lady in question wpre last evening rose- colored 
plumes in her head-dress. I should infer that she wears 
ordinarily knobs of brilliants in her ears, but that she 
had on yesterday long diamond pendants. On this 
point, however, I cannot feel as certain as on others. 
She is tall. Her hair is of a shining blonde ; her com- 
plexion beautifully fair. She has a small graceful neck, 
^ 11 
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a slender, elastic figure, and the most charming little 
foot in the world. I perceive, moreover, that she is 
very young ; that she is rather absent or preoccupied ; 
and that her nature is tinged with the romantic' 

" ' Is that the lady V asked the young doctor of me. 

"*I confess nothing, and "deny nothing,' I replied. 
' It is easy for M. Wisby to draw upon his imagination 
for an exquisite portrait, apropos of a lady's cloak. 
Yet I think I could pass before him, with the owner of 
this cloak upon my arm, without his recognizing her.' 

" ' But you will not pass before me with the owner of 
this cloak upon your arm,' said the bookseller gravely, 
repeating each of my words ; ' for when she comes here, 
this woman disguises herself, and comes only at night' 

" At this hit I uttered an exclamation of wonder. 

"'Is not that true?' asked Wisby, whose pride was 
flattered and his enthusiasm the more excited. "Is it 
not true that the lady is in fear of some one — a father, 
a husband, or a brother ? I am no conjuror, gentlemen,' 
he quickly added ; * I am only a man who, in the in- 
vestigation of a subject, lets nothing escape him ; a pa- 
tient observer, who scrutinizes, thread by thread, the 
fabric he desires to comprehend.' 

" * Do you ask me to give you my proofs V added the 
triumphant bookseller. ' Well, in the first place, what 
do we find in the trimming of this mantle ? See 1 here, 
attached to the silken fringe, are several fine hairs of a 
beautiful bright blonde ; and again, close by, some light 
particles of a rose-colored feather escaped from the 
coiflfure. Need one be gifted with a very vivid imagina- 
tion to conclude that the head-dress and the tresses of 
this blonde beauty must be in accordance with the 
specimens before us ? Is. this clear ? Eh ?' 

" ' Bravo I' cried the young doctor. 
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" 'And as hair like this never adorns the head of a 
brunette, as blonde tresses never rest upon a brow of 
equivocal fairness, what am I tanght by the science of 
indaction ? It teaches me — heaven knows I — that this 
beaaty with the golden locks mast have a delicate, 
blooming skin. What observer can dispute that, with- 
out doing dishonor to his own judgment T 

" * Marvelous 1' cried I, beginning to forget to what 
results the dissertation might lead. 

"'And precisely thus,' resumed Wisby, 'was it suffi- 
cient for me to examine the ribbons attached to the 
collar of the mantle, and to tie them at the precise point 
rnmpled by ordinary use, to perceive that the space 
within this knot was not large ; that the neck daily in- 
closed within this little circle must be small and delicate 
— no difficulty about that I 

" 'Again, measuring carefully the length of the mantle 
behind, from the top to the wrinkled fold where the 
wearer is in the habit of lightly drawing the drapery, 
as if to give expression to her form, and while thus 
gathering the silken folds around her shoulders and 
bust, permits the part below, which is made heavy by 
its triple border, tb float in idle and coquettish careless- 
ness -about the person, I infer — and is there any amateur 
who would not ? — ^that the graceful figure is tall, rounded, 
and of admirable proportions. What do you say ? Can- 
not you see the charming contour beneath this silken 
covering which has so often half concealed it?' 

" ' The breakfast will not be fit to eat, gentlemen I' 
cried poor Marianne, who was anxious to mainttiin the 
honor of her cuisine. But the honor of the philosopher 
was at stake also. We continued attentive, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

" 'And if, in examining the same mantle, I have found 
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apoQ tbe brown silk the track of a small foot marked in 
grains of dust which a slight moisture has made perma- 
nent, is it possible to doobt that this impression was 
made by the dainty shoe of the same person who let tbe 
garment fall ? Then, if the shoe is so small, it is easy 
to see that the pretty foot must be still more tiny. 
There is no merit in discovering that I The most care- 
less observer — a mere novice might gness it. 

'' ' But this foot-mark, made so hastily as evidently not 
to have been perceived, evinces a strong preoccupation 
of mind — snch as serious, or cold, or elderly people are 
but little susceptible of. Hence I conclude very simply, 
that M. Mesmer's lovely blonde is in the flower of her 
age, very impulsive, and, if not absent-minded, tormented 
unceasingly by one absorbing thought. Who would not 
draw the same conclusion ? I appeal to the young 
doctor I' 

" The young man to whom Wisby now addressed him- 
self was thoughtfully musing ; and although he seemed 
to follow the ingenious demonstration with increasing 
interest, he no longer smiled as at the beginning. 

" Wisby was absorbed in his own investigations, and 
did not observe the change. 

" *And now,' pursued he, * when I reflect that, in order 
for the foot- print to have been made on the mantle, the 
mantle must have fallen to the ground from the lady's 
shoulders, I reason thus : If the mantle fell and she did 
not pick it up, she must have dropped it in flight. But 
from whom did she fly ? Was it from the pursuit of her 
gallant? Did she leave her garment behind her through 
chastity, as M. Mesmer would give us to understand ? 
No — ^the rose-tinted plumes proclaim that she had stolen 
away from some fSte — from some brilliant saloon. She 
came then voluntarily. But in what way did she come ? 
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The 8o1ation of this problem teaches me, also, that she 
sought to conceal herself ; for she passed through one of 
those obscure alleys frequented only by the common peo- 
ple. Here is the proof of that — this spot of mud. While 
our streets are so filled with ice and snow, this thick 
mud could only have accumulated in some thoroughfare 
where great numbers of the people stamp along with 
their heavy shoes in one narrow path. Ha 1 have I hit 
the truth here, M. Mesmer ? And as to the lady, have 
I made a mere fancy sketch ? Ah, no I pray accept my 
congratulations ! Your incognita, the lady of the mantle, 
IS beautiful as the princess in the fairy tale, who had but 
to send forth her portrait to kindle a rivalry among all 
the heirs presumptive of the neighboring kingdoms. 
None but the Queen of Denmark, the magnificent Ma- 
tilda, could be compared to her 1' 

" I shuddered. At the same moment I saw the young 
doctor, pale and trembling, draw near to me. He seemed 
ready to attack me. 

" Wisby did not observe the hostile movement of his 
friend. 

" * Thus beautiful and admired,' pursued he, without 
giving himself time to take breath, 'she might be a 
coquette — but against this there is a security. I have 
said she was romantic ; and now I am going to give the 
last touch of the pencil to the portrait I have drawn, 
^he is romantic, and here is the proof of it : 

" * You perceive this slight fraying of the silk on each 
Bide of the lining of the hood. This could be caused only . 
by the friction of two small and hard bodies, as they 
moved to and fro ; and what could these be if not her 
diamond earrings 1 Now — attend to me — here, above, 
the silk is most worn. It is here that the diamond knobs 
II* 
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which she wears on ordinary days have left their trace. 
This fraying of the silk which yon see a little lower 
down, which is more slight, bnt ej:tending farther and 
stretching ont horizontally, is cansed by the swinging 
of long pendants worn on fete days.' 

'' * Bat what is there in all this to prove romance of 
character ?' said I to Wisby, at the same time following 
with my eye the strange movements of the young doctor, 
who had gradaally withdrawn himself from as, and had 
locked the door, of which he now held the key. It 
seemed as if he feared we might be overheard. 

" ' That which proves the romantic,' resumed oar lec- 
turer, still at the height of his enthnsiasm, < is this : Who 
does not know that persons who indulge the habit of 
musing, bend their heads in the attitude of meditation ? 
that enthusiasts raise their foreheads toward the sky ? 
And so with those who are absorbed by dreams of senti- 
ment — do they not ever incline the head toward the left 
shoulder, as if the sweet images that rose before them 
drew gently nearer to the heart where these visions have 
their birth ? Now look at the hood of this mantle 1 
Those marks which I pointed out to you, as made by 
diamond eardrops, are they parallel ? No ; that upon 
the left side is lower by two inches than the other. 
Could this arise from anything else than the constant 
habit of bending the head in that direction ? Eh ? Is 
it only a vivid imagination which has led me to discover 
this ? On the contrary, are we not able, ^th this hood, 
with this mantle, to guess at the dispositions of her who 
has been hidden beneath them, precisely as we infer the 
shape of a fruit from the form of its husk ? ArQ not 
these deductions as certain as the rules which prove a 
problem in algebra ? And if, after all I have ascer- 
tained, after this last and most positive indication, we 
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go a step farther, and take some pains to find oat the 
name ' 

" ' Do not utter it,^monsieur I oh, do not utter it I' 
cried I, perceiving a look of certainty on Wisby's face, 
and already imagining I heard an august name issue 
from his lips. 

" ' If he does not utter it, then I will. Yes, monsieur, 
1 1' exclaimed a hollow voice, trembling with agitation 
and rage. 

" It was the young doctor who approached and meas- 
ured me with his eye, repeating : 

" ' I will name that woman !' 

" ' Monsieur, do you know what you risk by naming 
her ?' 

" * The risk will be yours. I will name her I' Then 
turning to Wisby, he cried : 

'' ' Insensate I does the pride of this boasted science, 
which enlightens you on things indifferent, blind you at 
the same time to that which most nearly concerns you ? 
Does it make you insensible to the honor of your fam- 
ily, to the happiness of my life ? Yes, monsieur, you 
have discovered all save one circumstance, which touches 
yourself nearly, and drives me to despair. That mantle 
belongs tp your daughter — to my affianced bride 1' 
• ''Although I had expected some terrible disclosure, I 
was not prepared for this announcement. 

" Wisby turned pale. His lips quivered ; he struck 
his forehead wildly. It was easy to see that he was re- 
viewing his chain of proof as an act of accusation. 

" ' It is true I' cried he at last. * This mantle is my 
daughter's. Yes, that is her neck, her figure, her com- 
plexion. That is the little foot with which she hardly 
touches the ground. Those are the diamond earrings 
she always wears. It is thus she droops her head with 
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that charming grace which captivates all who behold 
her. Bat those pendants — ^tbose long diamond drops — 
I do not know how to explain those I' 

''And the anhappj man gazed at his fntare son-in-law 
with the anxiety and the hope of a father, who, thoagh 
holding a thousand overwhelming proofs against his 
child, seeks at least one point on which to found a 
doubt 

'Tor my own part, so little had I expected this revela- 
tion, that I listened with that kind of attention one pays 
at the theater, when a sudden turn of the drama brings 
again on the stage the characters whose fate you had 
supposed to be already sealed. 

"Meantime the young physician continued to cast 
upon me looks of fury and vengeance. 

'' I now learned — what I did not before know — ^that 
through the interest of Struensee, Wisby's daughter had 
been received among the ladies in attendance upon 
Queen Matilda. 

" The diamond eardrops, which the bookseller did not 
recognize as belonging to hi^ child, had been lately pre- 
sented her by her betrothed. The court was at this 
time the scene of frequent festivities, in which, under 
the mask of gayety, was hidden the more serious pur- 
pose of reconciling the hostile parties of the young. 
Minister and the Queen Dowager, Maria Julia. M. de 
Eantzan had been recalled. A magnificent masked 
ball was to bring the rival factions together in the 
King's presence ; and meanwhile, the various negotia- 
tions were conducted, the endless preliminaries and 
ceremonies were arranged, in a series of soirees given 
in the saloons of the palace. 

" On these important evenings, superb dresses were dis- 
played, and costly jewels sparkled in more than courtly 
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|»rofnsion and magnificence. The lover, like a man au 
fait at all elegant attentions, had gladly availed himself 
of the opportunity to send his promised bride a gift, in 
sntieipatio£ of the wedding corbeille. 

" This explanation from the yonng man, so circam- 
Btantial, though hnrried and passionate, which seemed 
to take from me all possible excuse or attempt at denial, 
robbed Wisby also of the last doubt on which his paternal 
heart had rested. 

'' He turned toward me, his face inflamed with anger, 
and continued to interrogate me ; while the doctor, in 
silent, concentrated rage, seemed mentally to repeat the 
words of his father-in-law. 

'' I stood between the two infuriated men, their fierce 
looks meeting upon me as if they would fain hold my 
soul as in a vice. 

" * Monsieur,' said Wisby, ' you will at least explain 
to us how this mantle came into your possession ?' 

'' ' If to be in my possession means that it has been re- 
ceived or in any way procured by myself, this mantle is 
Dot in my possession. It is found at my house — that is 
all' 

" ' By accident ?' asked the father-in-law. 

"'By accident?' repeated' the lips of the gpn. 
. " 'By accident I gentlemen.' 

" 'And why then tell us at first that it belonged to a 
patient ?' 

" ' Merely for the sake of saying something to two 
men who displayed so great curiosity to know how a 
woman's cloak happened to be in a doctor's house. 
The simple truth is that I found this mantle.' 

" ' Far from here ?' 

"For an instant I reflected. The worthy Wisby 
seemed to endure such anguish, and the poor lover was 
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80 nearly beside himself, that I was willing to offer them 
a ray of consolation. 

" ' Near the park-royal,' I replied. 

" 'Ah I that is well 1 Yet it is strange that my daagb- 
ter, having dropped her mantle near the park-royal, 
should not have picked it np. It is still more incredible, 
that if she did not lift it from the ground herself, some 
one of the snite should not have been in attendance on a 
lady in full dress to render her that service ' 

" I interrupted him. 

" * What is most incredible,' cried I, * is the question- 
ing to which you are venturing to subject me, gentlemen 1 
I found this mantle — and that, as far as I am concerned, 
is the end of the adventure. Let the owner of it tell yon 
the rest.' 

" * One word more — when did you find it f ' 

" * I found it last evening.' 

" ' In a walk in the park-royal, did you say ?' 

" 'In a walk, and crossing the park-royal.' 

'*At this reply of mine, the son-in-law went to the 
door, opened it, and called Marianne. The poor woman 
came up, not very well pleased at being thus summoned. 
At a single glance she understood that something 
serious was in agitation. She stood silent, waiting to 
be spoken to. 

"'Marianne,' said the young doctor, 'why did you 
tell the servant whom I sent here last evening that Dr. 
Mesmer had gone out V 

" ' I saw no servant, monsieur ; and if the one you 
sent had been faithful in doing his errand, he need not 
have told you a falsehood. M. Mesmer did not go out 
last evening.' 

" ' M. Mesmer did not go out last evening ?' repeated 
the two inquisitors in the same breath. 
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" I was cangbt. 

"'But it appears that I shall go oat this morniog/ 
said I to these gentlemeD, whose haaghty and iasalting 
manner had now fally exasperated me. 

" ' Marianne,' I added, ' we shall not eat breakfast-^ 
go down.' 

" When my servant had left the room : 

'' ' Yon have told ns a falsehood, monsienr I' cried the 
yonng doctor in my ear. 

" * For yonr peace of mind/ answered I in the same 
tone. 

" * You acknowledge, then, that my daughter has been 
here ?' said Wisby. 

"I might have replied, according to my belief, 'Yes, 
she has been here, bat not for me.' Bat I thought of 
Struensee, whose guest I was, and to whom I was under 
obligation. I remembered that it was an ungracious 
deed to instruct a father of his daughter's shame— a 
lover of the faithlessness of his betrothed bride. The 
truth was so hard to tell that, at my own peril, I chose 
to leave my two interrogators in doubt. When cer- 
tainty is dishonor, to doubt still is a blessing. 

'' ' I acknowledge nothing, M. Wisby. I have said 
all that I can say. I affirm that you are deceived by 
appearances — but I can go no further. Moreover, 
when the matter in question is of so serious a nature as 
to place in jeopardy the honor of a family and the repu- 
tation of an honest man, it would be well, perhaps, to 
ascertain upon what your suspicions are founded — and 
meantime to suspend your judgment.' 

" ' You are a coward I' cried the son-in-law, who now 
turned from me and made a bound toward the table. 

'* 'And you are a madman 1 — but madmen like you are 
chastised.' 
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" *And traitors like you are destroyed I' cried the 
yoang man farioasly. 

'' Then seizing me by the arm, he held before my eyes 
a paper which I had left lying npon the table. 

** * There is the billet of the rendezvous V continued 
he. 'Ah, monsieur, you do not remember everything 1' 

"And leaving me, he ran to Wisby, and pointed with 
a trembling hand to a single line of fine writing ; 

^^Ool perhaps we may meet there, 

" It was the paper I had found enveloping the rou- 
leaux of gold. 

" Those characters, which I had not doubted to be 
Struensee's, were recognized as the hand of the book- 
seller's daughter. 

"A duel was now inevitable. Everything seemed to 
accuse me. I had no further explanation to offer. 

" Half an hour afterward we were behind the cemetery 
of L . In case of a challenge at Copenhagen, to ap- 
point this cemetery as the place of meeting is regarded 
as a declaration of the most deadly purpose. In that 
spot you are already at your grave, and may measure 
as you fall the few feet of earth which shall be your last 
resting-place. 

"As I had no acquaintances except among the inva-. 
lids who had consulted me, I employed as second one of 
my patients, who was hardly yet recovered ; and one, 
by-the*way, who considered the favor he now granted 
,me full payment for my medical services, as I never 
heard of him afterward. 

"The ten paces were measured, the pistols we^e 
loaded. The signal for firing was to be three blows 
from the hand of one of the seconds. Two. blows had 
already sounded, and my arm was raised to bring the 
barrel of my pistol to a level with my antagonist's fore- 
head 
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" ' In the King's name, I arrest yon I' cried a startling 
Toice beside me. 

" Two mounted officers were already upon ns. At a 
little distance a cajriage was approaching. We had 
heard nothing. Killing, or being killed, is an absorb- 
ing occapation. 

" I was the first to speak. 

'' ' What is the meaning of this, gentlemen ? Is it not 
permitted, in Denmark, to give and receive satisfaction ? 

And when men are acting bravely ' 

" * Men are acting imprudently, to say the least, who 
are acting contrary to the law,* replied one of the oflB^ 
ce^s to me, while the other addressed himself* in low, 
earnest tones to Wisby and his son-in-law. 

" ' Have th% goodness to get into this carriage,' said 
he to whom I bad been speaking. 

''I started back in surprise. I recognized the car- 
riage which had stopped at my door on the morning of 
Muller's arrest. 

" *Is this by order of the Minister ?' I inquired. 
"* In Denmark, the Minister never acts, but always the 
law. Wftl you take your seat, monsieur ?' 

"It was evident he did not intend to enlighten me. 
"I entered the carriage, and the officer, giving his 
horse to a soldier who had followed at a short distance, 
seated himself beside me. 

"'To the citadell' he said to the coachman, in the 
careless tone of a great lord directing to be driven to 
his own mansion. 

" To the citadel I To the state prison 1 Accursed fate I 
I am not guilty — not even guilty of knowing a secret 
which I have long sought to discover. And it is Wisby 
and his son-in-law who have involved me in this. It 
would seem, then, that in being a man of honor and dis- 

12 
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cretion I infiiDge the laws of the land, since for that I 
am arrested and imprisoned 1 Is death the penalty for 
this crime ? No — bat death is the penalty for sedac- 
tion — ^that I hare just learned. 

''Bravo I So much for scientific jonmeys ; for friends 
changed into ministers; and for yonng ladies who do 
not know how to fasten their mantles I 



CHAPTER IX. 

THB COURT PRtSOK. 

** It was a dark and gloomy prison into which I was 
conducted. 

** The wickets were low, the passages narrow, the air 
which found its way into them close and stifling. The 
turnkeys were a set of black-looking, thick-set fellows, 
accompanied by large dogs, which snuffed about .every 
new prisoner in restrained ferocity, and if the darkness 
prevented their dquble row of sharp teeth from being 
visible to the eye, they were made evident to the ear by 
the gnashing and grinding which was sure to greet his 
entrance. The danger of all attempts at escape was 
thus forced upon the mind without an appeal to the 
sight. Between the prisoner and liberty the only obsta- 
cles were massive stone walls, strong locks, huge iron 
bars, the carbines of the soldiers, the chains of the jail-' 
ers, and the fangs of fierce dogs. 

** The cell to which I was conducted had for a bed a 
shelf raised a few inches above the floor. There was 
also a small table of rough wood, and a single chair^ 
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which, though sapported by foar legs, might be heard to 
groan if sat apon. These articles comprised the fami- 
tore of the apartment, and there was no room for more. 
The cell was low and narrow, reminding one of St 
Theresa's description of hell : fonr walls approaching by 
degrees until they pressed against the body, the ceiling 
descending and the floor rising upward, unoearingly di- 
minishing the place of torture, and thus through all 
eternity. Horrible rision ! 

"The jailer remarked my look of despair. 

'' 'Ah, well I one gets used to it,' said he, guessing at 
my thoughts, and assuming the air of a host doing the 
honors of his mansion. 

'' I seated myself on the bed, buried in my own reflec- 
tions. The jailer still remained near me ; after a time 
he made a moyement to go out. The door was open, 
but he suddenly turned back, as if he had forgotten 
something of importance. 

" ' By-the-way,' he said, * you are one of the guests at 
the court ball to-night.'' 

*'I shrugged my shoulders at the fellow's stupid and 
▼algar pleasantry, but without observing my expression 
of contempt, he took from his pocket a billet, which he 
presented me. 

" I tore open the enyelope, and mounting upon the chair 
to reach the narrow line of light which only served to 
make the darkness of nly cell more apparent, I read 
the note which was addressed to me. 

''It was a printed invitation to the masked ball given 
ht court this very evening. \ 

" The jailer disappeared. In another moment I heard 
the key of a triple lock turned on me, and then, to add 
surety to precaution, a heavy chain clanked against the 
door. 
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** That sinister noise and this invitation to a gay as- 
sembly were in strange contrast. It was a bitter irony. 
I was in a fury of indignation. It seemed that I was 
the victim of a conspiracy, the object of a cruelty the 
most refined, such as only a gifted and wicked man coald 
have devised and accomplished. Besides the jnst indig- 
nation which I felt, my wonnded pride revolted ftt this 
series of indignities, a portion of my self-respect was 
destroyed by this perpetual play, in which I seemed to 
act the part of principal puppet I felt that I was 
robbed of my own free will. I seemed held at the end 
of a line, by the capricious hand of a power which 
mocked at me. ^ « , 

'' But if this were so, then I must be the object of a 
strict surveillance. Even at Uus moment, said I to my- 
self, incarcerated as I am in these thick walls, perhaps I 
am watched, and my slightest motion observed. I looked, 
I listened; I was almost convinced that an insulting 
shout would burst from some corner of my dungeon, or 
that a mocking face would show itself at tlie narrow 
chink which afforded me a ray of light. I threw fierce, 
threatening glances on every side. My hand stiffened 
as if to grasp a weapon. I was in the very mood for a ' 
deadly strife. I longed to meet Struensee face to face, 
ta accuse him, and to demand satisfaction. 

** Of all good ways of making time pass swiftly, nurs- 
ing the flame of anger is not the least effectual. There 
is a kind of consolation in apostrophizing one's enemy, 
in talking to him, and imagining his replies ; in reproach- 
ing or taunting him, until he is utterly overwhelmed. 
This makes one feel like a conqueror or a martyr. It 
makes time fly, and gives justice and reason a chance to 
interpose, as they will surely do sooner or later, and at 
last the dialogue ends dispassionately ; the offended party 
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becomes more placable, says less himself, and listens 
more to his adversary, who, in the end, from an enemy 
is changed into, a jadge. 

"'And now, Monsieur Strnena^e, incomprehensible 
doctor! I listen to yon.' 

" 'And how can yon accnse me of haying bronght yon 
here V retorts he in oar imaginary interview. 'Did yoa 
not intend to fight?' 

"'Yes.' 

** ' Then it is owing to yourself, and not to me, that 
yon are in prison. I did not make the law, but yon vio- 
lated it' 

" 'Bat I was going to fight on accoant of that cnrsed 
mantle, and if yoa had not had a noctnrnal rendezvous 
with the daughter of Wisby, that which has happened 
would not have happened.' - 

'' 'And that which has happened wonld not have hap* 
pened if you had been less inqaisitive. Did I tell yon 
to act the spy upon me t and when a young lady lets her 
mantle fall, why need you pick it up ?' 

'"Perhaps for your sake — I was afraid the lady's 
loss might compromise you. If I must say it, I believed 
I bad found a royal mantle.' 

** ' What ! you believed that, and yet you used so little 
precaution ! Was it not rather at variance with such a 
belief, to spread out the mantle on a fauteuil as you 
did ? You may be sure that, had so precious an article 
been found with you, the house would have been set on 
fire, and you and the mantle burnt up with it.' 

" ' I am fortunate then. I may consider it a blessing 
that I am in prison.' 

" 'And then you are invited to the ball to-night.' 

" ' But shall I indeed go to the ball ?' 
'*'That depends on yourseif.' 
12* 
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"It was thus I carried on the conyersation between 
myself and the man who govemed Denmark. It will be 
seen that I was in a manner appeased ; and as in all my 
relations with him it was matter-of-coarse that there 
shonld be some mystery to explain, I was already work- 
ing ont in my head a romance of all that might happen 
afterward — ^taking for the starting-point my piece of 
Inck the preceding night, my dnel and my ball. 

" My ball 1 I was not there yet — and how conld I 
go ? Now if this inyitation had been sent with any 
other object than that of silencing me with regard to 
the last night's adventure — if in reality Strnens^e ex- 
pected me at the conrt ball, how could I appear in ap- 
propriate costnme ? Conld I go in my plain black suit 
which had traveled in my knapsack all the way from 
Vienna ? Above all, could I go on an empty stomach ? 
— ^for it must be remembered that I had not yet break- 
fasted. 

" When once this idea had occurrc^d to me, all other 
evils were forgotten. I thought of the repast which 
Marianne had prepared that morning, and my heated 
imagination brought before me again the appetizing 
odor of a ragout of wild duck, which the good creature 
had intended as an agreeable surprise. 

"A surprise of the same nature awaited me at this 
moment, for the smell which I had supposed to exist 
only in my memory, was actually present to my senses. 
The violent anger which had taken possession of me 
had deadened my perceptions to things external. Had 
I entered my cell more calmly, I might have observed 
upon the table a cover and two dishes ; admirably pro- 
pared, though served in brown earthen, and without a 
cloth. IJpder the table, in the shadow of a large stone 
pitcher, stood a flask, ilt^ contents of which I conld 
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hftye appreciated more jastly had I not been by coii- 
stant habit a water-drinker. 

*' This invitation at least was an earnest one. I break- 
fasted. The honr was more than fashionably late, for it 
was five o'clock, and night was gathering as I sat down 
at table. 

'' Three hoars afterward, I heard heavy steps resoand- 
Ing throngh the long galleries which I had traversed on 
my entrance. Chains were rattled, locks were exam- 
ined on all sides, to ascertain that everything was 
secure. At each paase, I coald hear the hoarse growl- 
ing of. the watch- dogs. They seemed trained to recon- 
noiter every strongly barred door, and to measure every 
prisoner. 

" There was an nndefined sentiment of mingled hope 
and fear straggling within me. Perhaps they make all 
this display of vigilance, in order to delight me the 
more by setting me at liberty, I said to myself. 

" Bat, alas t they came to my door as to all the rest. 
It was not opened. I thought I could perceive that 
my cell was submitted to the same scrutiny as the 
others. There was the same noise of chains and of 
keys; the same low growls ; then- the same silence. Per- 
haps the time to go had uol yet arrived I I counted 
the hours minute by minute. 

" ' No doubt they dance very late at court I' 

^' At midnight, the dancing was at its height — and at 
midnight I was there. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BfABQtJSS AT OOURT. 

** DisauiSED in a singalar but elegant costame, mj 
face concealed under a fantastic mask, I mingled among 
groups of gay lords, and whispered compliments in the 
ears of fine ladies. Never, it was said, had the saloons 
of Le Palais des Trots Oouronnes shone with so madh 
splendor. The potent stroke of an enchanter's wand 
could not have produced a scene more fairy-like. It 
was a palace of crystal and light and flowers, on the 
floors of which sported the capricious court of Oberon. 
At the melodious signal of the orchestra, when golden 
locks, snowy shoulders, graceful forms clad in richly- 
Jeweled robes, — and velvet masks, from beneath which 
gleamed brightest glances, — ^mingled, floated, fluttered, 
as if borne on waves of swelling harmony, so entire was 
the illusion, that one' half expected a sign from the 
Fairy King which would cause a hasty waving of wings, 
and that the whole variegated group would remount 
into those garlands, extinguish themselves in those rain- 
bow lamps, or sparkle anew in those glittering crys- 
tals. 

" This was, moreover, a political ball. It was a ren- 
dezvous of the great contending factions^-its object was 
to bring together the Minister Struensee and the Queen 
Maria Julia. The thoroughbass accompaniment to this 
brilliant tinkling, was a deep-toned and infinitely serious 
movement. At intervals, there might be heard some 
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whispered word of doafot or anxiety, which to an atten- 
tive ear spoke Tolames concerning the hollow merri- 
ment of courts. Beautiful women and gay, polished gal^ 
lants do not readily yield themselves the tools of party. 
Ambition may at times make use of them, but it is when 
ambition gives a ball. They live for pleasure. What 
matters it to them who pays the fiddler, if, when he 
draws his bow, they may link their hands together and 
spring into the dance I 

**In the ebb and flow of the crowd, there was a 
moment when I found myself beside a mask, with whom 
I entered into conversation. More simply dressed than 
the gaudy beings who fluttered around us, he wore the 
plain, antique costume of the schools of Greece. Under 
the silk mask, which he raised from time to time, as if 
even this light obstacle impeded his breath, I could see 
a face of pure oval form, so fair, that for a time I 
thought it was a woman whom I had accosted. The 
breath escaped from the pale lips by short, quick respi- 
rationT^^I was certain that the heart which throbbed 
beneath that simple dress was moved either by a mighty 
passion or a mighty sorrow. My professional habits 
prompted me to take that hand and count the pulse — 
but this would have been, in a manner, to unmask, and 
I checked myself. 

"'I am a little out of my element here, fair scholar,' 
said I: 'a plain country gentleman, I had the honor of 
receiving a card of invitation. But I find that coming 
to a masked ball is hardly the way to learn anything of 
the court.' 

"* Perhaps not, monsieur, perhaps not,' replied a 
voice which left me still in doubt whether the person 
who spoke were a man or a woman. ' And yet to one 
who knows something of the personages who compose 
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the coart, it is precisely a bal-nuusqui which most trolj 
displays the court as it is.' 

"'I nnderstand. When persons think themselves on- 
known, they are most o£f their gnard.' 

** * That is my meaning. There are here so many coa* 
tending interests, so many struggling passions, so maaj 
deep intrigues, and all so interwoven and entangled with 
each other! — And do you know? — those who are en- 
listed in these intrigues of the court have made them« 
selves acquainted with the particular costume of their 
party leaders, and have chosen dresses or adopted colors 
in some way analogous ; so that while they are them- 
selves unconscious of it, their prepossessions are quite 
apparent to the eye of one initiated. Look I' he con- 
tinued, pointing to the moving masses in the distance, 
'all are mingled together, yet all are as completely organ- 
ized and arranged as in the most nicely regulated French 
contre-danse. There is no danger here, that the devil's 
quadrille will be mixed up with that of the cavaliers I' 

'' * Ah I you would be a worthy pupil of a skillful ob- 
server of my acquaintance,' said I, thinking of Wisby. 
* But you make wonderfully philosophieal reflections for 
one of your age I' 

<<<My age!' said the mask, sadly; 'do yon know 
many men, monsieur, who keep their true age ? There 
are some, who, like certain watches, are always in ad- 
vance, and those ' 

** 'And those are either the sick or the miserable,' in- 
terrupted I, regarding my companion with intense in- 
terest. 

"'You forget the great,' replied he. 

" I heard a deep and long sigh. Moved by an unde- 
finable sentiment of pity, I extended mj hand toward 
this unknown being, whose most indifferent word was 
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Inmost a moan. .Bat a brief and dignified gesture 
warned me to remain at a distance. 

" ' Have I failed in aught that is seemly, my melan- 
choly scholar ? So little at home am I in this scene, 
that I might at any moment ofifend agaiast the formali- 
ties due to rank. If I hare been gnilty of any sued mis- 
take as regards yourself, condescend to. instruct me and 
to pardon my ignorance I' 

"*Oh, I am not one of the powerful,' the mask re- 
plied, in that concentrated tone which indicates a return 
to some afflicting thought. His glance, which had been 
burning beneath the silk, was suddenly extinguished. 
His eyelids were cast down. He pressed his hand 
tightly against his forehead for a single moment, and 
then raised the silken mask. A struggling, difficult 
breath escaped from his lips. In an instant a faint 
color spread over his face, and a half smile relaxed his 
features. 

"'As you are a poor country gentleman, so am I a 
poor gentleman of the court,' said he, now holding out 
his hand. 

"I took it in mine. That small, white, and well- 
formed hand was cold as ice. I gently pressed it. A 
feeling of respectful pity prompted me to raise it to my 
lips, but that I dared not do. I felt that such an act 
would be too plain an expression of my conviction that 
there must be some violent grief in the heart whose pul- 
sations could not warm a band so young. I sought to 
turn the conversation to some topic which might divert 
the mind of him who interested me so deeply. 

" * Since you are a gentleman of the court, you can. 
perhaps tell me, monsieur, which, among all these gra- 
cious ladies, is the queen ?' 

"'^Matilda?' replied the mask, quickly; with that 
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readiness to utter a name, which shows that it is often 
on the lips and always in the heart of him who pro- 
noances it — 'The Qneen Matilda I' he immediately 
added, as if pursuing a train of thought which had no 
reference to my question, '^h, the Queen Matilda! 
It would be difficult for me to point her out to you, un- 
less it were at three in the morning, the hour when all 
are commanded to lay aside their masks. But until 
then, she has sworn that not one of us shall recognize 
her. A whole wardrobe has been prepared, merely to 
baffle the curiosity of the crowd who are always eager 
to adore. Three celebrated modistes have been em- 
ployed for this purpose, each ignorant of what the 
others have furnished — and the secret of this toilet is 
entirely unknown, even to mtself.' 

" *Even to yourself, sire I' 

" 'Ah ! monsieur, though only a country gentleman, 
you have a quick wit — nay, bend not the knee I It is 
contagious in a place like this — and then, it would too 
much proclaim who I am.' 

''At this moment, an elegant chevalier, whose noble 
figure was admirably set off by his Hungarian costume, 
passed near us. 

" ' Stop, Struensee 1' said his Majesty Christian VIL, 
pointing to me. * We were just trying to find out the 
queen. Here is a gentleman who discovers persons 
beneath the most complete disguise.' 

'"He is a valuable man, sire!* replied the young 
Minister, ^ and I would like to engage him in the service 
of his Danish majesty. But for this one night, we will* 
make no use of such science. It is well to repose occa- 
sionally, if only under a mask ; and if your majesty will 
deign to heed my advice, the queen will be left to the 
enjoyment of her incognita.' 
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"'Yet there are persons who improve by being 
known/ said a lady who approached the king, while be- 
fore her the crowd respectfally made way. 

** 'And among snc^, madame, is this noble Hungarian, 
whom I present to yon, though myself bat a humble 
scholar.' 

" The lady to whom the king had replied was a per- 
^ Bonage of lofty stature and eagle eye ; the only one of 
that numerous assembly who wore no mask. 

" She might hare been about forty years of age, 
although her toilet betrayed an intention of appear- 
ing several years younger. But it jras a toilet that 
suited wlsU her stately form and proud step. She wore 
a kind of Greek costume, "which hung in royal folds 
around her. The name of Maria Julia was on every- 

lip. 

"'The noble Hungarian shall be welcome,' said she. 
'We would fain offer him a reception worthy of his 
merit.' 

' " I know not what more was said ; for as soon as it 
was observed that the King, the Queen Dowager, and tEe 
Minister were together, — ^that is to say, that the destinies 
of Denmark and the future condition of all present were 
hanging on the issues of a single moment, — there was a 
large circle formed around the illustrious group, and in 
. its ever-increasing accessions, a novice like myself was * 
unavoidably edged farther and farther from the cepter. 
I was still too new to the court to understand that 
polished punch of the elbow, by which the initiated can 
. force their way to the privileged spot. 

" i could therefore only follow with my eye the result 
of the Minister's reception. I saw the Queen Maria Julia 
draw a ring from her finger, which was accepted by 

13 
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Struens6e with the same lofty dignity with which it was 
presented. 

" ' Good ! the enemies are reconciled,' said I to my- 
self. 

'^ 'The Minister is a lost man I' mattered a voice near 
me. 

''Two minates after, Straensee passed through the 
deferential circle. A mask, superbly attired, bent low 
before him. 

'"The pride of Bantzan is humbled,' said a lady's 
voice, 'S6e how he bows himself before the con- 
queror I' 

'"See rather* how he measures his victim I' replied 
the gentleman addressed, in a low- tone. 

At this moment Struens^e was close beside me. 

" ' In half an hour I' — ^he whispered, with his lips close 
to my ear. 

"And he was lost in the crowd. 

"With an impatience which has apparently been 
shared by my auditors, I have advanced in my story 
more rapidly than I should have done. But a few 
moments ago, I was shut up within the four walls of a 
prison, and here I am at the ball. The invitation had 
been accepted, yet I have not told by what means this 
was accomplished. 

. " While this half hour is passing there, I will retrace 
my steps, and narrate the events of the night in due 
order. 

"To imprison a man, merely to Release him again, 
seems an unaccountable caprice ; yet it will hereafter ap- 
pear that in the schemes of the singular man who held 
my destiny in his hands, this short sojourn in prison was 
not altogether without purpose and subsequent effect. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AN EXCURSION IN THE DARK. 

" I HAD listened to the nightly round of the watchful 
jailers, and now several hoars passed away in perfect 
silence. Refreshed and comforted by the excellent re- 
past, which seemed like the beginning ef a promise ful- 
filled, I fell asleep without giving myself further trouble 
as to the result of my detention. 

"A hand gently laid upon my shoulder awakened 
me. I raised myself with a start. 

" * Silence I' said some one in a very low tone. 

'*'Who says silence? And why should I be silent?' 
replied I, turning toward the side whence the voice 
came ; for my dungeon was plunged in the most pro- 
found darkness. 

" ' Have you forgotten, then, that it is not here you 
are to spend the night ?' 

** * I had forgotten it, indeed. Shall we go now ?' I 
asked, as if it had been a matter of course. 

" * Follow me — or rather, hold on to the lappet of my 
cloak, and we will march I' 

"'But the dogs? ' 

"'They have been put to sleep,' was the reply. 

" We started on our walk. . I will not recount the 
wonders of the way, nor the horror of the long, subter- 
ranean passages we were obliged to traverse. It is 
enough to say that we caught no glimpse of the sky, 
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and, except at interyals, when a puff of air blew on oar 
faces through some narrow chink in the wall, we breathed 
the damp, dead atmosphere which pervades places 
always shat up. I followed attentively the directions 
of my guide, who from time to time whispered in my ear 
some word of caution : 

'''Prepare yourself, here are steps to asce&d — take 
care I We are now to go down a stairway — stoop low, 
look out for your head I' 

" Oqb incident, however, is worthy of remark. 

" We had threaded a considerable part of the laby- 
rinth by which we must escape, and were about to pass 
from one narrow passage to another at right angles 
with it, when my guide told me that in order to reach 
this new alley it was necessary to cross an open space, 
just below a terrace on which a sentinel was posted. 

"'We must now for a moment lose the shelter of this 
kind of cloister which has hitherto concealed us,' said 
. my companion. ' We are here at the dangerous point of 
our undertaking, for if the soldier sees us, he will fire. 
Fortunately, the moon does not shine to-night. Those 
masses of cloud charged with snow draw a dark veil be- 
^tween us and the skies. Silence only is necessary.' 

" He had hardly ceased speaking, when it seemed as 
if destiny had chosen that moment to sport with our 
hopes. A sudden brightness overspread the heavens, 
and the little court which we must cross was flooded in 
moonlight We stood still, as if obeying a peremptory 
order to halt in our march. 

'"Who goes there?' cried the sentinel. 

"We remained quiet. I pressed my hand on my 
heart. I almost feared that its loud beating might be- 
tray us. 

'"Who goes there?' was again repeated, and nearer 
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than before. To these words succeeded a deep groan — 
so full of auguish, that we shook with horror. 

" I could not resist the impulse to look out from our 
hiding-place. It appeared to me that on the spot 
where I saw the sentinel, there was a tramping of feet — 
a momentary whirling of some large body within a nar- 
row circle. At the same moment too — unless my fears 
and the agitation of the instant occasioned the illusion — 
I heard two short, suppressed respirations, like the pant- 
ing and irregular breathing of a mortal agony. I was 
going to rush forward. My guide held me back. A 
moment's reflection reminded me that such an act would 
insure his destruction and my own. I drew back again 
into the shadow. We grasped each other's hands, by 
that mute gesture expressing our horror and alarm. 

" In another moment, we heard the sentinel whistling. . 
a march, and we could count his measured steps as he 
paced to and fro. ^ 

" The vision at which we still shuddered had lasted • 
but so long as a flash of lightning might gleam and be 
extinguished. We knew not whether the evidence of 
our senses was to be believed or doubted ; but we were 
in a situation to make the doubt more welcome than the 
belief. 

"'What can have happened?' said I very softly. 

" * I do not know. Perhaps it was the groaning of 
some prisoner in pain.' 

"'But when you made your rounds to-night, did you 
find any one ill ?' 

" My companion did not reply. 

"'Perhaps,' added I, 'this is some jest of the tiorps- 
de-garde to try the courage of that solitary soldier — 
though it seemed to me ' 

"'Heaven forbid!' interrupted my guide; 'as in that 
13* 
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case we shoald have more than one pair of eyes fixed on 
our movements.' 

*' 'At all events, the caation of the soldier is awakened, 
and that cursed moonlight is still upon the court — -^ 
Shall we cross over ?' 

"'Waitl' 

** I waited. My guide was reflecting. He seemed to 
hold a consultation with himself. 

''After deliberating some time, he said : 

" ' The step of that soldier is perfectly regular. Listen 
with me how many steps he counts in going and return- 
ing.' 

" We both listened /or a moment. 

'"He counted thirty steps in going, and thirty in 
coming back.' 

"'Let us count again, to see if it is his uniform 
march.' 

" Once more we listened. The sentinel still whistled 
the same air, and went and returned with the same 
regularity, beating the measure of his tune, and keep* 
ing time with his heavy step. 

" '^He is a man of method,' said I. 

" ' So — ^he comes toward us in thirty steps, and goes 
back in as many I We will cross. What is he doing 
now ?' 

" * He is coming forward.' 

"'Look sharp ! — ^your eyes are younger than mine.' 

"' There 1 — ^he is at the end — ^he is turning round — 
he is going back.' 

" ' Count ten steps — ^he will then have twenty to take 
before he turns. Allans ! Let us take up our march-* 
we have hardly half as far to go. But no haste I Let 
your step be with his — ^keep time to the tune he is 
whistling !' 
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"at is time!' 

" ' Come on, then !' 

"We marched ten paces in the bright moonlight, with 
a precision that would have done credit to a well-drilled 
recruit. 

" We were oijce more in security, that is to say, in 
deep shadow. The sentinel, wrapped in his heavy coat, 
was now marching with his regular step in the other di- 
rection. 

" We both leaned for support against the wall, so en- 
tirely had this short walk deprived us of breath. After 
a moment's interval, my guide touched my arm to recall 
me to mysel£ 

'' 'Let us go on,' he whispered ; 'we are saved.' 

"As before, I bent my ear to catch his instructions. 
I followed like a blind man. The remainder of our 
journey was not long. Half a quarter of an hour, and 
we were out of the citadel and beyond the ramparts. 

"A carriage stood waiting, and into it we entered. 
My companion wrapped himself in his cloak and re- 
mained silent. I followed his example. We rode thus 
for some time. 

"'Alight, monsieur 1' said my guide, when at last the 
carriage stood still. 

" I looked at the place where we were. It was easily 
recognized. 

" ' What 1' said I, ' are we going to my own house V 

" By way of answer, my companion motioned me to 
follow him. We passed through the alley where, on the 
preceding night, I had found the mantle. We reached 
the court which led to my garden, but instead of open- 
ing the little gate, my guide led me into the silent build- 
ing, foy the same way, as I supposed, in w|fich Strnen- 
see had on that eventful night made his escape. 
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''After acting oyer again for a moment the manoeavres 
of the prison, that is to say, after groping in profound 
darkness through various circles and angles, my conduc- 
tor at last stood still. I did the same. He struck a 
steel and lighted a wax candle. 

"I looked around me. We were in a pavilion of oc- 
tagonal form, in which every panel was filled by a mir- 
ror. The roof seemed to be painted of a deep blue, 
an^ upon it glittered stars of polished steel, which re- 
peated a thousand times the light of our single taper. 
Although dazzled by this sudden brilliancy, my eye made 
a rapid survey of the apartment. 

"An arm-chair lay overturned upon the floor. No 
doubt it was the piece of furniture I had heard fall in 
the sudden alarm of the night before. 

"At last I was standing within Struensee's mysterious 
pavilion ! 

" But my guide gave me no time for reflection. Pass- 
ing before me, he pushed aside one of the mirrors. It 
was the secret door of a cabinet, which he entered, beck- ^ 
oning me to follow. 

" When there, he sank into a seat, and throwing off 
his hat, while his cloak at the same time slipped from his 
shoulders, I beheld the countenance of Wisby. 

" ' You 1' cried I. * You ! I am dreaming.' 

" 'Ah, well,' said he, quickly, as he wiped his brow, 
which, in spite of the cold, was streaming with moisture, 
* then dream that you dress yourself; there's no time to 
lose I 

"And he showed me a rich costume, which, with all 
the elegant accompaniments necessary for a complete ball 
dress, was laid upon the table. 

" * But first, I have a thousand questions to ask,' said 
I ; ' my brain is so confused.' 
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" ' Put them off to another time.' 
" * But tell me — how did you get into that prison f ' 
** ' BecauBe the law, which arrests duelists and their 
seconds, spared me jio more than yourself.' 

** * But how did yon know by heart that immense laby- 
rinth of dark passages 7' 

" ' That is simple enough. My father was governor 
of the citadel for twenty years, and when, renouncing 
the patef nal office, I became a bookseller of note, I was 
on the point of giving to the public a printed history of 
the wonders I had investigated. But the court sup* 
pressed the edition, and I was ordered to keep my secret 
to myself.' 

** * But, only this morning, you wanted to kill me, and 
now you are my preserver ? Whence this change V 
" ' Struensee will explain it to you.' 
•' * You no longer believe your daughter guilty ?' 
" * Struensee will explain that likewise.' 
" 'And you are at last convinced that that infernal man- 
tle which fell to my hands ' 

"* Put on this.' 

"And the worthy Wisby handed me a magnificent 
doublet, which I contemplated with admiring attention. 
It seemed to have been made with the utmost care, and 
to be as rich, if not as gorgeous, within as without. Of 
& superb crimson outside, the lining was black as a 
raven's wing. Splendidly embroidered without, within 
every seam was concealed by a lace- work of the greatest 
elegance. As I examined it, it occurred to me that one 
conld have made a sufficiently beautiful habit of the 
lining. 

"I said as much to Wisby, who replied : 
'^ 'It should be thus, for it is precisidly this inner side, 
. so admirably finished, that is to be your ball costume.' 
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" ' What do you mean V 

** * That yoa mast pat this dress on inside out.' 

" 'Another piece of mystery ! — and why V 

" ' Straensde will tell yod.' 

" *Ah ! ah ! That is yonr unvarying song to-night. 
But I feel some regret at hiding all this splendor.' 

" There was, however, no help for it, and Wisby as- 
sisted me in turning the doublet, as he had said, inside 
out. I. was not dissatisfied, for though I had so mach 
admired the more gorgeous crimson, the darker side was 
extremely elegant. It was a costume representing in 
general the dress of the ancient templars. A large red 
cross was delineated on the breast. 

^'I will not dwell upon the details of my toilet 
One circumstance alone is worthy of mention. Wisby 
insisted that I should untie the cord which bound up my 
hair behind, and it fell in large curls over my shoulders. 
He then presented to me a peculiar essence, requesting 
me to use it in perfuming my long locks. 

" *Are we going to the Witches* Sabbath ?' asked I, 

** * You are going to the ball, and this perfume is the 
fashion.' 

" ' God help us I' cried I ; 'all this half frightens me.' 

" ' I will only say one word to you,' replied Wisby ; — 
'be self-possessed I and* now it remains but to fill up 
the blank of your card of invitation. Assume some 
name.' 

'' 'Ah ! It is not then Dr. Mesmer who goes to the 
ball?' 

"'Dr. Mesmer is in prison, and myself also.' 

" ' But, — what I — must I return again to the citadel ?' 

" * Struensee will tell you.' 

" This was Wisby's last word and my last question. 

" Having thus explained, in a parenthesis necessarily , 
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rather prolix, my presence at the ball, I will now retarn 
there, for the half hour giyen me by the Hangarian 
knight is expired. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OONTESSION AT A BALL. 

" True to his word, the Minister now passed again 
near me. A sign, which I alone understood, summoned 
me to follow him. The King had jnst engaged the hand 
of a lady for the quadrille, and now — what courtier 
would not dance ? Attracted toward a single point, the 
entire crowd were absorbed in applauding the monarch, 
whom etiquette did not permit them openly to recog- 
nize. 

** The Minister and myself wended our way through 
the saloon unobserved. 

" Struens^e had taken me under his arm. It was he 
who first spoke. 
* '' 'At last we meet ! At last we can talk I' 

" *At last 1 at last !' repeated I, with a fervor of emo- 
tion which excitedTa light laugh under the mask of the 
Minister. 

'* ' Give me your hand I' said he. ' Give me your 
hand. Let me press it as the hand of a brother arrived 
after a long voyage. I knew you — I loved you — I was 
watching for you — and now you are here I' 

" *And how happy I am to find myself beside you, 
after so many vain attempts, so many disappointed 
hopes 1 How much you must have to tell me I' 

"And in this manner, though we had before hardly 
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met, we talked to each other like two old comradeB. 
The Toice of Strnens^e fell on my ear like aceenta I had 
loDg loved ; his manner seemed familiar, as if I had 
watched it often before. He said tmlj, this was not an 
introdnction, bot a reanion. There was between as an 
indescribable sympathy; a mysterious chain, the links of 
which had been formed in some unknown world, bound 
us together. There existed in our souls and in our 
thoughts that singular accordance which is sometimes 
observed to mark the being of twins. What we were 
now about to say to each other seemed to both like the 
end of an interview already begivi, one fragment of a 
fraternity which was a part of our very nature. 

'''We are not children of the same mother,' said 
Stmensee, 'hut we are sons of the same science, a science 
not frivolous, but solemn, for it touches upon the desti- 
nies of our race. It is this which has united us. We 
have borne the same burden, we have labored in the same 
field. You have come, bearing precious seed, which you 
would fain scatter over this land. It is for me to tell 
you that harvest is already ripe and waiting to be 
gathered.^ 

"I was beginning to reply, but Struens6e interrupted 
me. 

" ' Yes,' pursued he ; ' I should have done nothing, had 
not you, with the energy of a strong will, commenced 
the work. And now, you think I have attained the end, 
while I have but continued your purpose, a purpose whieh 
it needed two laborers to carry out and execute. That 
which you had begun by patience, I have completed by 
faith.' 

'"By faith!' repeated I, surprised to hear this lan- 
guage from Struensee, though it was what I ought to 
have expected ; ' by faith I Is this the brilliant skeptic. 
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mj former correspondent ? Is this the B6phist, who 
knew so well how to lend to disbelief an eloquence which 
almost supplied the want of proof?' 

" * There is nothing left of that Stmens6e/ replied he, 
unmasking. 

'' Beaatifal and noble countenance ! Upon its linea- 
ments rested the calm majesty of a superior soul. The 
broad, commanding brow was furrowed, like the brows 
of all wbo travail with mighty thoughts; yet it exhib- 
ited nothing of that bold defiance so often found seated 
on the front of the atheist and materialist. To show 
himself thas uncovered was his best answer to my ques- 
tion. 

'' ' I knew it must come to this I' I exclaimed, with un- 
feigned joy. 'A being like you is created to know — ^to 
love — to believe I' 

" * To KNOW I— TO LOVE ! — TO BBMBVB I' he repeated, 
and his head was bowed, as if each word found a deep 
echo in his soul. He stood thus for some moments ; then, 
fixing on my face that look of which I had once before 
experienced the power, — 

'*-* To love is to suflFer I' said he. ' To know is to suf- 
fer still 1 To believe ! oh, to believe ! that is the con- 
solation. I should pray that I might die to-night did -I 
not believe I' 

"'Die I and why, in the name of God V 
** * Because of the terror a man must feel when he is 
fated to know more than he ought to know, to love 
higher than he ought to love.' 

'' 'Ah I And what do you know that you ought not 
to know V- 

" *A great secret of God. Perhaps the soul of man.' 

" I looked at Struensee searchingly, to see if he were 

in full possession of his reason. He also looked fixedly 

14 
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at me. With eye rireted upon eye, our glances were 
like intersecting rays of light poared from the soul of 
one into the soul of the other. Mine spoke a donbt,-^ 
his a coDTlction. 

''I continued my questions, striying to g^n the aa-^ 
cendency. 

" * Who is the object of your love V 

"And he, pressing his lips to my ear, whispered: 

" * The wife of the king V ^ 

" I shuddered, and yet continued. At my frank and 
simple question, Strnens^e had seemed to breathe more 
freely. As if he had waited for my presence to unburden 
his heart of its long-cherished secret, he opened at my 
bidding its most sacred deposit of feeling and of thoaght. 

'"And this science, this love, how have they come to 
you V 

"'Their history is written. It was revealed in those 
papers which I placed in the casket.' 

"'But those papers have been taken away.' 

" ' Yes, after the adventure with Muller. Though the 
Count de Rantzan was in disgrace, and the Queen 
Maria Julia in exile, I was surrounded with their spies. 
I had just punished one. I knew not but that some 
other might have seen me. I was still on my guard as 
to what might happen. Fearing a catastrophe, a sudden 
descent upon my house, I emptied the casket.' 

"'And what could those spies have discovered ? That 
Muller, what did he attempt to find out ?' 

"'An interview with the Queen.' 

" 'And the Queen loves you ?' 

" It will be perceived that I interrogated in plain lan- 
guage, without the least attempt at circumlocution. I 
felt like a father confessor listening to his penitent. It 
seemed to me both a duty and a kindness to speak with 
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diatiiictness. When a painfiil ayowal is to be drawn 
forth, it bot prolongs saffering to leave room for eva- 
sion. 

" ' The Queen loves you ?' asked I, pressing so closely 
to Stmens^e that we seemed no longer speaking as man 
to man, but as sonl to soul, and lowering my voice until 
it was no more than a breath. 

" ' Yes, the young Queen loves me,' said he ; * but she 
loves — ^pare and noble being ! — she loves chastely and 
royally. In the rare interviews which she grants me, she 
is never unattended.' 

" ' What I is a third person initiated in this fearful 
secret ?' 

" * The daughter of Wisby is always in attendance 
upon the Queen at our meetings.' 

" The daughter of Wisby ! that explained to me a 
great deal. 

*' ' Does Wisby know this ?' I inquired. 
it I rp^Q hours after he had been committed to prison 
I justified his daughter.' 

" * Were you at the citadel V 
"" *' ' No. I had the superintendent con^e to me pri- 
vately, that he might explain to the poor father that 
which I would have confided to him myself, had it been 
possible for me to see him.' 

" ' Still another who knows your secret 1' 
'''His name is Theodore. He is my old servant, 
whom you did not recognize yesterday in the somber 
garb of his office.' 

'' ' It was he, then, who gave me the invitation to the 
ball ? — the turnkey of the prison.' 

" * The same, and this will explain to you why Wisby 
found so few obstacles in threading the labyrinth, which, 
for that matter, no one knows better than himself.' 
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" * But I tremble for the Queen and for yon. Great 
Ood I Something terrible mnst happen in confleqaence 
of this 1' 

" ' Tes, perhaps blood shed on the scaffold — perhaps 
a royal escntcheon tarnished. Who knows ? But now 
yon are at this ball to prerent snch a misfortune.' 

"Mr 

" The idea of being myself i» any way entangled in 
an affair involving the destinies of royalty — ^the fate of 
a guilty love — or the contest of a man of genius against 
the ancient spirit of the court,^all this overwhelmed me 
with astonishment, and I could only repeat, — 

"'IP 

" * You I' replied Struens^e. ' This fete, which seems 
to sparkle with such excess of joy and merriment, hides 
a deep plot which is laid against the Queen and myself. 
At this very moment it is ripening, it is nearly accom* 
plished. Will it succeed ? I hope not What its ele- 
ments are I know not. But Rantzan is active, Maria 
Julia is radiant. Some triumph is preparing for her, 
and I have been warned that all her forces are in the 
field.' 

" * What I when the Queen Dowager so lately spoke 
to you; when she presented you a ring in token of 
peace 7' 

" * Hatred has its gifts as well as friendship. Maria 
Julia wished to deceive me by a false confidence. It is 
for you, for yon, my friend, to save me 1' 

'*.* What shall I do V said I, becoming suddenly ac- 
quiescent, and feeling prepared to meet any danger. 

" ' One moment, one moment yet. It is necessary for 
me to show myself among the guests, but I will return,' 
said Struensee. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TWO MSN AND FOUE JAGES. 

"Pbomisino to return soon, the young Minister 
pressed my hand and left me. I soon saw him reappear 
among the brilliant groups at a distance. He passed 
through those parts of the saloon where the crowd was 
most dense, and made his way with the air of a man 
who sought to render his presence everywhere visible. 

"What could be his object? That I should soon 
know. Upon his route I could see all that mass of weak 
and ambitious heads bend like a field of grain in the 
summer breeze ; and if by chance I lost sight of him, his 
passage was still indicated by a local movement of rever- 
ential stooping, which in such an assembly was full of 
meaning. 

" The breath of flattery was blowing freshly in his 
path, yet the breath of treachery often bows heads still 
more humbly. 

" My love for Struens^e was ardent. To serve him 
would give me great happiness ; and yet I felt myself 
under the influence of a dread which I could not over- 
come, an awe, such as we all experience at the mysteri- 
ous. In vain did I seek to imagine how, among all 
these intricate combinations of the court, my services 
could be available. I questioned myself as to the 
loyalty of the role I was appointed to play. Whatever 
sympathy drew me toward the man who had created for 
14* 
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himself so high a place, I coald not bat see. On the 
other hand, a hasband robbed of the afifection of v his 
wife, a man deceived by him in whom he had placed en- 
tire confidence. This man too, so young and so suffer- 
ing, I had seen him, I had pressed his hand. In that 
explanation which my inquiries had called forth, and in 
which mingled the name of Matilda, I had recognized 
the expression of a love too intense to endure its own 
questioning. That unhappy youthful king, withoat 
health to enjoy existence, without strength to govern his 
kingdom, had inspired me with the same tender pity one 
feels for childhood. Altogether destitute of the energy 
of command, one might see that he possessed, in large 
measure, the energy of endurance. GhHstian sought 
something on which to lean. He loved Matilda, he 
loved Struensee ; and these two natures, so capable of 
comprehending and sustaining his, had been brought to- 
gether but for his destruction. If Struens6e, in confess- 
ing to me his fault, had not made with his conscience 
one of those capitulations into which the purest of men 

_are betrayed by passion, — ^if indeed the Queen, as he said, 
loved royally, and had wrapped herself in the purple 
mantle to listen and respond to an avowal of love, did 
not the Minister still take from the young sovereign, so 
painfully struggling to be king, the only blessing it wa^ 
granted him to enjoy profoundly — the happiness of being 
loved ? 

''Such was the severe side of my judgment. But 
when I looked at Strnens6e as a statesman, become such 
by the sole power of a supreme genius ; when I pictured 
to myself the man of the people, the modest scholar, 
who in the midst of a court of senseless egotists had 

. dared to take upon himself the high mission of securing 
the future interests of the people, of espousing the cause 
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of the* small against the great; when I reflected, that 
while every form of hatred had assailed, and innumer- 
able dangers had threatened him, he had been understood 
by one person alone, how conld I wonder that his grat- 
itude had deepened into worship f And when I remem- 
bered that a woman, hated by her mother-in-law, calum- 
niated to her husband, had found in the host of debased, 
selfish beings who surrounded her as gentlemen in name, 
but one who was gentleman in soul, but one who in noble 
disinterestedness would risk life and reputation to serve 
her, how could I find words to blame ? In that gilded 
crowd, one man and one woman, worthy of the name, 
bad met together. Was it strange that an alliance 
should be formed between them ? And afterward, was 
it not most natural, for they were both young and beau- 
tiful, that this alliance should become love ? 

^' I was still buried in these reflections when Struens^e 
rejoined me, 

" * This is. the hour when every ball, even a court ball, 
is delivered up to gayety,' he said. ' Come I' 

"He raised a curtain, and left it hanging above the 
doorway which it concealed We were in a hall, which 
I afterward discovered to be the council chamber. We 
had thence a bird's-eye view of the assemblage moving 
at a distance, but were ourselves invisible, except when 
in the direction of the door. 

*' 'And now,' said the Minister, * we shall be for an in- 
stant undisturbed. If we are remarked, you will ap- 
pear to be some petitioner whom I have withdrawn from 
the crowd to give him audience,' 

''After these words, Struens^e walked a few times 
across the apartment. Neither of us spoke. I regulated 
my motions by his, and remained in silent expectation. 

''By degrees, he moved to one side of the door, so as 
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to bo entirely oat of sight firom the s&ioons beyond. I 
did the same. 

'"Take off yoar mask/ said he. 'Qiye me your 
hat' 

** I handed him my hat, and laid aside my mask. We 
now both stood with oar faces and heads ancorered. 

** * Observe well what I am going to do/ said he, * and 
imitate me.'~ 

" He strnck a yiolent blow with hislfist npon the mask 
which he held. It was made of an elastic, glatinons 
substance, like the gam used by designers, and yielding 
to the stroke, became convex on the side which had, been 
hollow, and hollow on the side which had projected. 

" I imitated him, and my mask, like his, reversed its 
shape. 

" He unfastened his girdle, opened the rich Hungarian 
habit, stripped it off, instantly turned it upon the other 
side, and again quickly put it on. I, on my part, per* 
formed faithfully what I saw done by< Struens^e. 

** He covered his face with th6 transformed mask, and 
placed on his head the hat he had taken from me. I 
also concealed my visage under my own reversed mask, 
and remained with my head uncovered. 

''And now, casting a glance over our two figures, I 
perceived that I was changed into the Hungarian knight 
with the superb crimson dress, and that Struens^e had 
become a Templar, bearing on his breast the flaming 
cross of his order. 

"At this sudden transformation, I feared to conjecture 
what was its object. I was about to utter a cry, bat 
Straens^e raised his hand to my lips, and by a gesture 
implored silence. At the same instant, a sudden im- 
pulse led me to approach Struensee and^lift up a lock of 
his hair. 
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" The perfame which Wisby had made me spread oyer 
my long carls was the same which exhaled from the locks 
of Stmensee. 

"' It is an odor the King loves, and one that saits his 
nervoQS temperament,' said the yonng Minister. ' If 
yon approach his Majesty, it is important that he shonld 
be deceived.' 

" ' But what are you going to do ? What do you re- 
quire of me ?' cried I, forgetting where we were, and the 
precaution that was necessary. 

♦ ♦ * * * * 

" This time, you cannot say it is I who interrupt," said 
the doctor of Wald-Hust. 

It was not he, in truth. The storm, of which the pre- 
saging signs have been already described, at this mo- 
ment burst forth in its wildest energy. A peal of thun- 
der resounded and a flood of electric fire flashed upon 
the chamber which contained Mesmer and his auditors. 
A crash was heard, as if the ancient wainscotting were 
rent asunder, and the old bricks were crumbling into 
atoms. The rain fell in torrents. Sara had thrown 
herself into the arms of Pierre, who held her pressed 
closely to his bosom. He would have rejoiced, even 
at this moment, to leap forth with her into the tem- 
pest, might it but bear them both away upon its wings, 
or might but the fires of heaven consume them to- 
gether. 

The profound silence which follows these great mani- 
festations of nature's power, wherever men are assem- 
bled, prevailed in the little company, after the words so 
suddenly uttered by the physician. A shade of pale- 
ness was upon all their faces, a slight fear in their hearts. 
The obstinate doctor alone smiled, or attempted to 
smile, for the trembling of his hand, as it moved ner- 
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Toaslj oyer his dress, testified to the emotion he strore 
to conceal. 

They now listened, not to Mesmer, bat to the conflict 
of the elements withont. The storm was on eyerj side. 
The thonder-clap which had jast been heard seemed ta 
part from the very center of the earth, and now the ar- 
tillery of heaven was pealing from the distant regions of 
space, and the lightning flashing from every qnarter of 
the sky. Tbe wind at intervals lifted its voice with that 
mighty clamor which it can only make amid the grandest 
scenes of nature, where a^ giant vegetation, and hnge, 
isolated rocks are presented as points of attack. The 
water streamed in rivers along the channels it had far- 
rowed for itself in the forest paths, and the honse, which 
stood apon an acclivity, divided the torrents in their 
passage like the abatment of a bridge. 

The commandant, who in the midst of this c6nfasioii 
of the natnral world retained his habitual ideas of order, 
was the next to speak. 

"It is well," said he, "that I regulated the night ser- 
vice before leaving the castle, for to leave our host at 
present would be impossible." 

" Unless we could procure oars, colonel," replied tbe 
young officer before mentioned. " Do you not observe 
that the house seems to be floating on its cables f " 

" Is there any danger ?" murmured Sara. 

She was still supporting herself on the bosom of the 
iulse Count de Grannat, and on interrogating that heart 
which she had ever known so resolute, was frightened at 
the indications she now discovered there. 

Pierre replied by clasping her more closely to his 
breast. Danger ? — ^there was indeed danger for the lady, 
but not from the fury of the elements. • She drew still 
closer to him from whom she ought to have shrunk away. 
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Beside that man, she felt, withoat knowing it, something 
of the fatal fascination one experiences when hanging 
OTer an abyss. 

Mesmer saw her tremble. He tonched her arm 
gently. It was to compose her he spoke, though his 
look and speech were directed to the yonng officer, his 
most attentive listener. 

"This house is strongly rooted to the earth. The 
ganntleted hands of the old knights suited wonderfully 
well the triple row of bricks which formed the walls of 
, their dwellings, and to use your own idea, my young 
friend, we are more fast to our anchor than you would 
suppose. As to the storm, it will continue, but it is 
decreasing already. There will be no other misfortune to 
my guests but to remain my prisoners for the night." 

"And your guests will be grateful for the misfortune, 
if you will but continue your narration, my dear Mon- 
sieur Mesmer." 

"Continue it with this accompaniment?" said the lat- 
ter, signifying with a motion of his hand the tumult 
without. 

" Listen ! listen !" said Pierre. " How everything is 
groaning. In my country this is the hour of spirits. " 

"In your country I" repeated Mesmer, in astonish- 
ment " In your gay, smiling land ? At Bordeaux ? 
I thought the procession of spirits passed only over the 
snows and upon the tempests of the north. When 
everything is maddened in the air, and when the dark- 
ness is most profound, then is the time for spirits in 
Germany and Sweden. This is their hour too in that 
Denmark ^hich I have just left. It is the hour when 
the Oiant King of the ancient ballads drives his four 
black horses over the Isles of Stern and Mo. But in 
your sunny south is it so ? Does not the resplendent sky 
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of Oascony dissipate the army of phantoms, mj dear 
d'Orcy? You have so identified yourself with onr 
northern countries that you fancy you belong to them ; 
or has the French Revolution, which treated you so 
harshly, made yon a German like us ?" 

Although these words were spoken with a smile, 
Pierre felt that he who thus questioned him was at the 
same time interrogating himself, and that there would 
be danger in allowing him to pursue his own inquiries. 
He instantly resumed the keen vigilance he was accus- 
tomed to exercise over his own^ emotions, and profiting 
by what he knew of the past life of him iSv^hose place he 
had usurped, he hastened to reply : 

"The French Revolution has notmademe aGkrman. 
I am absent from my country, yet it is ever ii| my re- 
membrance. This tempest even recalls it. Bordeaux 
does indeed smile beneath the brightest, sunshine ; but 
have we not a wild, rugged coast? Is not the elegant 
city like a great curtain, behind which the sea has its 
days of wrath, its moving sands which bury whole 
acres, its gulfs which overflow their banks, and its mid- 
night tempests which rage in the pine forests — ^listen ! 
as this does now ? I have been out in those ' black hours,' 
as they say in that country. And then, the wood-cutter 
shuts himself into his hut ; the shepherd creeps under 
his goat- skin and hides his head. He is afraid, — 'spirits 
are passing I' he says." 

''And the dead appear I" cried Sara, to whom Pierre's 
description had recalled the land she loved, and from 
which she was an exile. 

"The dead appear!" repeated he, and his eyes rolled 
wildiy around the chamber, searching in every dark cor- 
ner if some sinister apparition did not arise to denounce 
him. 
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"Really, M. Mesmer," said the yonng officer, "I be- 
lieve your two friends are in league with you to excite 
our terror." 

** Or to prepare us for the crisis, as in your famous 
chamber of former days I'' interrupted the doctor of 
Wald-Hust. 

" See I" said the commandant ; ** I had involuntarily 
put my hand upon my sword, as if for defense or to make 
an attack." 

"A cold shiver has seized on all my limbs," added a 
fourth interlocutor. " In M. Mesmer's place, I should 
profit by this state of things to go on." 

" The best condition in the world for listening to a 
tale of mystery." 

" It is a very different, motive which leads me to re- 
quest the doctor to continue his recital," said the physi- 
cian of Wald-Hust. " I propose it that the current of 
our feelings may be changed. M. Mesmer's history — 
ma foi I it is a comedy of intrigue. What do you say ? 
Is there anything wanting except to kindle the foot- 
lights, and have clapping from the pit ?" 

"And to see," interrupted Mesmer, "a sullen critic 
seated in the corner of the stage, who, pen in hand " 

" Holds himself ready to note down inaccuracies," said 
the Wald-Hust doctor with German frankness and with- 
out further attempt at self-restraint. 

"Eh! By JBsculapius I My dear doctor, confess 
that your Struensee is too imprudent for a statesman I" 

"No — ^but I will acknowledge, if you choose, that he 
is too much in love 1" 

"Acknowledge, at least, that it was a rare stroke of 
fortune for you to happen to be there — always at his 
service — under his thumb — and now at the ball, so iden- 
. tified with him that by your means he is going to prove 

15 
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an alibi, as they call it ; for which of as does not perceive 
what the amoroas Minister is about to do 7 Confess, I 
saj, that this resemblance, so perfect that even those 
most accustomed to see Stmens^e, even the enemies 
most interested in watching him, may be deceived by it, 
is at least a very strange thing " 

''Bat the illusion of the &all," interposed Mesmer, 
'^and the disguise of costume, and the concealment of 
the mask, and the distraction of the noise, and the be- 
wilderment and pre-occnpation of pleasure as well as of 
intrigue " 

''And more than all, perhaps, the excess of audacity 
which must be suspected ere the truth could be guessed," 
quickly rejoined the doctor of Wald-Hust, ironically as- 
suming the animated tone of Mesmer. 

" Do not undertake to ridicule it," replied the latter. 
" Have you so little knowledge of the world as not to 
be aware that it is much more easy to ma*ke fiction ap- 
pear like reality than to make reality appear like truth ? 
Do you not know that actual existence is made up of ap- 
parent accidents, without any sort of arrangement, so 
that it often seems true but in the passing, not in the 
recital ? Have I said, moreover, that I was the substi- 
tute of Struensee ? No I but the sequel will show that 
I could be his apparition. And if I had chosen to main- 
tain the resemblance for the interest of what you suppose 
to be my romance, what would have been pretended, 
more thfin has been known in other cases? Do you at- 
tempt to doubt the history of the false Demetrius ? of 
Lambert Simnel? of Pujatschef? Who is ignorant of 
the more vulgar chronicle of the false Martin-Guerre, • 
whose audacity was so great, and whose address so per- 
fect, that he deceived even the wife of the man whose 
name he had assumed ?" 



J 
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"Bat could she have been so deceived had both to- 
gether appeared before her ?" asked Pierre the Assassin, 
in a bold, firm, and emphatic voice. Like a man re- , 
cently wounded, he was continually hit in the tender 
spot, and now, seeing the peril, he chose to take part 
boldly in the discussion. 

" Certainly he might have deceived her even then, if 
he resembled her husband with a resemblance as perfect 
as one of which M. Mesmer is perhaps ignorant, but 
which the commandant, myself, and even the incredulous 
doctor have lately observed with so much wonder." 

And as he spoke, the young officer gazed at Pierre, 
who gathered all the strength of his sou] to sustain that 
look. But as he proceed/ed, the former, by an instinc- 
tive, and almost involuntary act, suddenly pushed the 
lamp toward the retired corner where the assassin was 
. seated. 

" I tell you it is suffocating in this room," cried the 
unhappy wretch. 

And starting to his feet, he violently disengaged him- 
self from Sara, whose hands had been clasped about him 
in the moment of her fear. Without heeding that she 
sank to the ground, he darted to the window and threw 
it widely open, A furious blast of wind rushed into the 
chamber. The lamp was extinguished. Pierre raised 
his head in the obscurity which now enveloped him. He 
breathed once more. 

" I am saved again this time," he said to himself. 

He had hardly pronounced these words in his own 
breast, when a triple flash of lightning, parting the heav- 
ens at their highest point, fell full upon his face. 

The company was busied in repairing the disorder 
which the impetuous movement of Pferre had created. 
Sara had risen to her feet. Uneasy for her friend, she 
was already at his side. 
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At the first deluge of fire sent forth bj the thander- 
bolt, the gaze of the young widow, fixed upon the mur- 
derer, was averted. But at the same instant, as if a per- 
ception of what he was had suddenly reached her soul, 
her form dilated to its full grandeur, her brow was ele- 
vated to a level with that of Pierre. 

By the flash which illumined their two faces each saw 
the other. The head of a demon moving in the flames 
of hell could not be impressed with greater anguish and 
disorder than that of the assassin ; the face of an arch- 
angel floating in light, had never more majesty than that 
of Sara. 

The lady bent toward Pierre — ^but this time without 
touching him — and spoke a single sentence, which was 
audible to him alone. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONPTDBNOBS. 

'/ Shb sleeps I" said Mesmer, who at this moment shut 
very softly the door of an adjoining chamber. 

Pierre the Assassin had retired to his own room after 
the violent emotion which he had succeeded in conceal- 
ing from every one but Sara. The recent illness of M. 
de Orannat, and his present convalescence, formed an 
excuse more than sufficient for his absence, and the com- 
pany soon wondered that he had not earlier taken his 
leave. 

One circumstance was observed by Mesmer alone. 
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On this night, Sara abstained from supporting with 
her arms the steps of the man she loved. It was adnty, 
sweet to fulfill, which she had every night performed when 
the hour of separation arrived. 

Mesmer was snrprised that Sara remained motionless 
withont doing that which she had seemed to regard as a 
pious task. He looked toward her for an explanation, 
and perceived that she was seated in a dark corner of the 
room, her head drooping and her eyes shut. 

He thought she was sleeping. Oppressed by the 
heavy atmosphere which preceded the storm, he sup- 
posed that in a moment of calm which succeeded the 
tempest, her nerves had relaxed, and she had yielded to 
irresistible slumber. This opinion was shared by the 
guests. 

** She sleeps I" echoed the young officer, repeating the 
words Mesmer had spoken, as he closed the door of the 
chamber into which he had been to inquire after M. de 
Grannat. 

"Opmeithen," said the commandant, who had waited 
patiently for this moment, "since we have no longer 
ladies nor invalids among us — fire I" 

And with a taper lighted at the lamp, he set fire to 
a huge bowl of punch. 

In an instant all the colors of the prism were flowing 
in liquid light. 

" This will extinguish the blaze of the lightning," was 
remarked by some one. 

*'And will not prevent the doctor from continuing his 
•adventures, I hope ?" 

"We will do then as in half- ruined castles,— where, 
for want of beds to offer his guests, the chatelain has a 
story always at their service." 

" To your good memory, dear and mystical brother l'> 
15* 
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exclaimed the physician of Wald-Hast, toaching Mes- 
mer's glass with his own. 

Mesmer made do reply. He sat buried in reflection. 
His brow became farrowed with lines, which the pale 
lamp-light seemed to make still deepec At the com- 
mencement of his recital, he had appeared joyous, as if 
he had been reading the story of. a fresh and animated 
existence, but now it seemed as if before him lay the 
book of destiny, and that he was about to turn its dark- 
est page. 

''You will remember that I had changed my costume, 
or, to speak with more exactness, had turned upon the 
other side the dress I wore. Filled with terror for 
the consequences of the serious game of hazard which 
these preparations announced, you recollect that I had 
eagerly interrogated my new friend. 

'"Listen I' said Struens^, in the same animated but 
subdued tone which he had maintained during our in- 
terview. ' Listen I and then — ruin me or save me as you 
shall yourself decide.' 

' ''And we both, — I the Minister in appearance, he the 
Templar, — ^resumed the place we had for a moment left 
He adroitly acted the part of a suppliant, and I, with 
great difficulty, assumed the dignified attitude of a man 
in power listening to the pleading of a cause. 

'"Every moment is precious,' said Struens^e. 'You 
are to represent me for one hoor. Ah I . do not answer 
me; do not speak I Time presses I I know what you 
wish to hear. I know not if I can tell you all ; I know 
not where tp begin, or in what order to detail the wonder- 
ful changes of my existence. My political and my med- 
ical history are blended, and in some sort entangled 
with one another. Medicine created my position, med* 
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icine snstaiDs it, or rather the higher science, which yoa, 
my master, first revealed to me. You brought me to its 
threshold, bat into its sanctuary I have been forced by 
an irresistible fatality. Ought I to call it a fortunate 
or an unhappy fatality? Sometimes it terrifies me, 
sometimes glorifies. Think of a science which makes 
man master of man I by which a mortal at wiir plunges 
his fellow-mortal into deep slumber, locks up his senses, 
calls forth his soul, questions it, and makes it answer — 
commands, and forces it to obey — oh, think of it I It 
discovers wisdom in the ignorant, strength in the feeble ; 
makes to-morrow visible to him who has lived but until 
to-day; calls out from the human soul the angel which 
God has concealed tbuere, places on its shoulders the 
wings of the seraph, and gives to heavy, sleep-sealed 
eyes a view of those unbounded distances which our 
world calls futurity ! How can we call by a human name 
a science so far above humanity ? And how call him 
who has mastered and appropriated it ? Great God 1' 
added Struens^e, clasping his hands, 'hast Thou given 
to that man something of the power of Th^ apostles ? 
or hast Thou chosen him to be affrighted, as Thou didst 
affinght Adam on the day when his audacious hand dared 
to touch the fruit of the tree of knowledge ? And what 
am I, oh my God I powerful or accursed ? — above man, 
or raised so high only to be within reach of Thy aveng- 
ing sword ? Am I blessed or doomed V 

''At these unexpected words, I remained silent, gazing 
at Struens^e. I fancied that beneath the mask his feat- 
ures were visible. There was so much of harmony be- 
tween those features and his voice, his accent so well 
marked the emotion ef the soul, that I seemed to see his 
varying color and the glistening of his wonderful eyes. 
His veiled countenance was apparent to me, lighted by 
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enthnsiasm or clouded by terror. I had not ioterrnpted 
him, but had continaed to regard him with the startled 
curiosity felt by one, who, while endeayoring to resolve 
some great part in science, is suddenly witness of a re- 
sult at once unlooked for and incredible. But when he 
continued : 

** * Magnetism has made my fortune and will make my 
misery I ' 

''' Magnetism 1' cried I, interrupting him; 'what I is 
it possible that you have carried it so far ? Is ^t possi- 
ble that the hands of man, armed only with heavy plates 
of metal ' 

"I paused, feeling as I proceeded the meagerness of 
my questions and a consciousness of childish ignorance. 
Why speak of the virtue of my magnets to a man who 
had, as it seemed to me, mastered a power which could 
move the world ? 

** * My magnetism is no longer the same as yours,' said 
the enthusiast. 'Your magnetism is still but experi- 
ment — a groping in the dark. Mine — pardon me, my 
master I — mine is discovery and qprtainty I The metal of 
which you talk, Mesmer, my hand has cast aside, and my 
hand itself is far more powerful. My magnetism has 
become that of the will. On one of those days of de- 
spair, such as physicians only can know, when my hands 
were helplessly extended over a sick man, vainly seeking 
to turn aside the dart of death, I suddenly threw awa^ 
the useless metal, and I willed. 

'' ' The sick man was raised up, and death was con- 
quered.' 

" ' Impossible I This is a jest I Yon have fabricated 
this tale to astonish me, Struensee I' 

'^'A jest I Ask the man who has his head upon the 
block, if in that supreme moment he can jest with one 
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who stunds bj to hear his last words. Yet what I say 
may well sarprise you. Listen again, bat for one in- 
stant only I The honr approaches when I must leave 
you.' 

'* Then, casting a glance aronnd to make sure that no 
one was within hearing, he continued : 

"*I had erected that mysterious pavilion where you 
have been to-night, and which has so long excited your 
curiosity. It was there that I attempted, upon nervous 
and highly-strung natures, the experiments you had 
yourself suggested. Do you remember the words of 
your last letter ? To benumb the sense which suffers, 
you said, excUe all the other senses to lively emotion. 
Delight the eye, gratify the sense of smell, occupy the 
ear. Oh, your words are written in my memory I Again 
you said : Let the whole band of the muses float around 
the invalid. Observe by what means exterior nature 
-■penetrans the thickly woven network of the organs. 
Music, sweet odors, beautiful objects, call forth the soul 
from the depths where it dwells, to the threshold of 
the senses. These were your words. I tried it, not so 
much perhaps as a docile pupil as like a man eager to 
find out something new. It was, however, in the strict- 
est privacy, for I dreaded the ridicule of our doctors. I 
exacted secrecy from my patients. I feared the world, — 
and I feared myself. From time to time the prejudices 
of the schools returned to me, and, to confess the truth, 
although I obtained happy results, still, within my heart 
I often combated your doctrines. I seemed to be for- 
saking the higher duties of the profession in thus fol- 
lowing you, and when I returned to them, I became 
grave and authoritative. The knife of the surgeon, the 
poison of the chemist, I believed to be mpre potent than 
those subtle influences which, in imitation of you, I was 
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seeking from one of the hidden points of physiology. 
I had more faith, after all, in the ancient paraphernalia 
than in the magic of emotion. I had forgotten how the 
tortared savage, while his flesh is slowly consuming by 
fire, sleeps away his agony, or stills it by songs of his 
former yictories. . Yes, I had forgotten that ! Notwith- 
standing the most convincing proofs, notwithstanding 
the voice within, which was ever crying, Go onf this is 
the path! I felt myself ready to renounce that which I 
had learned of yon. I used to repeat to myself that 
magnetism was but the romance of medicine. 

" * Fool I it was rather its sentence and final doom. 

" ' This I was destined soon to prove. The happy or 
the evil star which conducted me from the student's 
closet to the palace of the Kings of Denmark, there to 
carry out the bold and popular measures of the great 
Minister, Stunmacher, that inexorable star which I must 
follow, or be dragged after it in an orbit of fire — ^that 
star, ere its light shone on me so near to the throne that 
I was made dizzy, — rested first above the bed of pain 
where Christian YII. lay dying of consumption. 

"'And now, my friend,' continued Struens^e in a rapid 
tone, as if he would fain pass quickly over a period 
which it terrified him to remember, 'and now I touch 
upon the solemn point of my narrative. There is in 
man's life one impressive and decisive moment, which 
raises him aloft and places him on the opposite side of 
the summit to which he has climbed. The loved and fa- 
miliar scenes which cheered his ascent are no longer in 
view. To me a new world had now suddenly opened. 
I looked upon another horizon, upon new glories and 
new terrors. Ah ! I am causing you great astonish- 
ment,' continued he, with an accent of inner and con- 
centrated force, so touching, when it tells that the grief 
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which would burst forth, is suppressed and controlled. 
'Ah ! yon may well be amazed, Mesmer, when I myself 
am aghast ! Well, a few words more and ' 

''At these last words,. which had absorbed my whole 
soul, Stroens^e stopped short. I mnst acknowledge 
that of aH the disappointments destiny had inflicted on ^ 
me since my arrival in Denmark, this was the one which 
touched me most sensibly. The Minister fixed his eyes 
on some object before him. Who had interrupted him ? 
What was he looking at ? 

" Standing with my face toward him, the better to 
hear his every word, I was about to turn round to see 
what he was observing behind me, when I felt an arm 
slipped gently within mine. 

" With a vexation which I did -not seek to restrain, I 
looked at the intruder who had come at so inopportune 
a moment. 

" It was the King 1 

" ' Is it something very interesting to which you are 
listening, Struensee ?' said Christian to me in his gentlest 
tone. 'What is the subject? Let us hear — Love? 
Politics ? The welfare of Denmark, or the happiness 
of her monarch ? Oh, my friend I strive to-accomplish 
that — ^for I am very miserable I' 

"These last words were uttered for my ear alone, and 
the young King clung. to my arm as he spoke. I need 
not add thaf he mistook me for the Minister. 

" In the course of my conversation with Struensee, I 
had remarked that the closed mask made the voice diffi- 
cult to recognize. I did not, therefore, fear to speak. 

'"Only the happiness of the most humble of your 
Majesty's councilors was the subject of our discourse.' 

" I had replied merely for the sake of saying some- 
thing, and without particularly weighing the import of 
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my words. Masked as I was, and not fearing that the 
embarrassment of a person seeking what to saj shoald 
appear in my face, I had boldly attered the first thing 
that occurred to me. 

"'Ah!' replied the King, 'yon say only the hap|»- 
>ne88 — only 1 Trnly, fortnne has spoiled yoo, Straensee. 
And this honest country gentleman, for I recognise him 
as one I talked with awhile ago, does he come from 
afar to speak of happiness in the ear of the Minister, and 
has he no recipe which might be usefal for others besides 
councilors of the crown ?' 

" 'And what greater happiness can a monarch desire 
than the love of hia people ?' answered the pretended 
country gentleman. 

'"The love of the people ! I value that, certainly, and 
I seek to preserve it, although it is said not to be the 
fashion to care much for old loves. But is it true that yoa 
were speaking of some such tenderness to Struens6e? 
In that case, you know who I am, — I will have my part 
in such confidences, — go on 1' 

" ' If this were the hour when all must unmask, I would 
go on without hesitation,' said the Minister ; ' but until 
then I am sheltered under the cross of the Temple, and 
I think the student ought not to question the knight, or 
at least oblige him to answer.' 

" ' That is no more than jnst,'iMid the King, in a voice 
which betrayed a slight feeling of ill humor. ' Respect 
to rank and hierarchy, but respect to the equality of the 
ball too 1 You have engrossed our Hungarian knight 
long enough. Each in his turn.' 

"And the King drew me toward him, with the inten- 
tion of separating me from the mask who had displeased 
him. 

" ' One word more,' said Struens^e, holding me back. 
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'After me, if yoa please!' exclaimed a bold and 
lively personage, whom I had already observed playing 
ihe gallant among the ladies, and who advanced with 
so mach yiyacity that' the King, to avoid him, moved a 
few steps from my side. . _ 

"This personage took me by the right arm while 
Stmensee held me by the left. Both spoke to me in a 
low voice and at the same time. 

" * That is worse than dictating to two secretaries at 
once !' said the King, who regitrded ns smiling. 

" Straensee said to me : 

"'It is settled. I shall be absent hardly an honr. 
Spend this time among all, bnt with no one in particular. 
To the women gallantries; to the men promises. To 
all difficult qnestions you have but one answer to give.' 

"The new-comer whispered in my ear: 

" * By accident I have heard a few words of conversa- 
tion between the Queen Dowager and de Rantzan. 
They spoke of you. There is a conspiracy I' 

" * What did they say V asked I on my right. 'What 
must I reply ?' I inquired on my left. 

" ' Say to the importunate — serious business to-mor- 
row,' whispered the Minister. 

"'They said it was certain you would soon absent 
yourself from the ball,' said the unknown. 

"At these words I retained Stmensee by the hand. 

" ' Do not go away I' said I to him. 

"He thought a fear of the rdle I was to play had 
seized me. 

"'Fear nothing I In this bustling gayety attention 
will be diverted from you. At the hour when all masks 
must fall I shall be here and you will be relieved.' 

'"I know not where you would go,' resumed the un- 
16 
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known ; ' bnt do not leave the ball t I have ascertained 
that it would be your rain.' 

« * Try only not to be too mnch with the^ King,' added 
Straens^e. 

" ' Yon may baffle all these plots by not separating 
yonrself from his Majesty,' said the other. 
- ''I was bewildered. These words, hasty, emphatic, 
and startling, to which I mast listen with an air of an* 
concern, as if they merely related to some ball intrigae, 
this clashing of sentences, coming from opposite points 
and meeting together in my brain, so confnsed me that 
their several meanings were hardly apparent antil after- . 
ward. 

'' The more I comprehended, the more I wished to 
detain Strnensee, to retain the unknown, and to pat 
them face to face. Bat the King was there. 

'^'1 mast go now,' said Strnensee at last. 'I woald 
rather die than fail at the rendezvons where I am ex- 
pected.' 

'"I leave yoa,' said the unknown. ' If Rantzan sus- 
pected what I have told you, my life would not be worth 
ten rix dollars.' 

" 'Adieu 1' 

** 'Au re voir !' 

"Both bowed over my hand, which the newly-arrived 
mask kissed ; while Struensee took advantage of this 
attitude to slip upon my finger the ring of Maria Julia. 

"This was to complete my costume, and to say to me, 
'Remain I' 

"It appeared then that when the young Minister de- - 
parted, believing that he had taken every precaution, 
his absence was known to his enemies. They too, no 
doobt, knew far better than myself why he was absent 
and whither he had gone. 
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"My brain was half crazed. To remain apart fi*om 
the King had been recommended by Strnens^e, not to 
separate myself from his Majesty, was the last advice of 
the onknown. A head far more disciplined than mine 
might have fonnd it hard to decide which course to 
parsoe. 

"I took a resolution to shut my ieyes to the situation, 
and as far as possible to avoid reflection. In cases where 
wise foresight can be of no avail, I have always been in- 
clined to trudt in Inspiration — ^the only god to whoor no 
altar has been erected, though none has rescued from, 
.imminent danger a greater number of votaries. 

"Everything. to chance then! and I turned to the 
King, wbo addressed me. 

"'What was Persen telling you so eagerly?' said 
Christian, after the two whisperers had disappeared. 

" * Fersen, sire I' 

"I confess that inspiration here gave me no aid. 
Fersen ! — ^this was the first time I had heard the name, 
. which must be that of the personage who had so sud- 
denly accosted me. But I was not acquainted with him, 
and knew nothing of his position at court, though his 
political relations had been revealed by the lively inter- 
est which he took in the fate of Struens^e. 

" ' Yes, Fersen,' continued the young monarch ; 'your 
former companion in gayety, and now your associate in 
serious affairs, the chevalier who is always armed for your 
defense I Do you pretend to say it was not he V 

"'After your Majesty's assertion, I pretend to say 
nothing, sire I' 

"And, in truth, what tfould I have said ? However, 
I sought to relieve myself from the present embarrass- 
ment by a diversion. 

"*Is it impossible then to remain unknown here?' 
I cried. 
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"'It IS impossible to those who have indiscreet con- 
fidants — or to those who have employed venders of ma- 
terials too gorgeous to snit mj serene highness wftfa a 
ball dress. Bat among those who grace onr royal f^te 
there are those who know how to preserve an incognita 
— ^for instance, the Qaeen !' 

** Notwithstanding my resolution so lately made, a 
cold sweat covered my whole body. Something told 
me that the Qneen was not there. 

"'Again — ^yoor pretended country gentleman,' pur- 
sued the King; 'yon cannot make me believe that a 
man to whom 70U listened so earnestly, had not im- 
portant things to say to yon. Beware, Struens^el 
something is going on which you conceal from me. An 
indescribable presentiment oppresses me. The merri- 
ment of this ball makes me sick. Your reconciliation 
with my mother, seems to me only a breathing-spell for 
her hatred and yours. I can feel the groubd shake 
under my feet I What is this fdte to me? It is no 
fete when she is not visible I' continued Christian, 
striking his breast. ' At some moments I am tempted to 
cry out to all these people to fly I At some moments, I 
imagine they are flitting around me like mocking 
visions — like railing phantoms, insulting all that is 
royal in the palace of my fathers I If all these masks 
were removed', then at least I should see the face of 
Matilda 1 Why does she hide herself from me ? Ah, 
you alone remain to me I You, my friend 1 my sup- 
port I The prop of my kingdom and the prop of my 
soul ! Struensee, tell me, why do I weep V 

"I was touched. My heart was melted. How he 
appealed to him who' perhaps at this very moment 
was working his dishonor 1 How I felt myself blush 
for the forced duplicity in which I was involved 1 At 
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the price of my heart's blood, I conld have wished for 
the power of offering some solace to that poignant 
suffering, — of restoring secnrity to a sonl so tortured, 
and so little able to rest upon itself. Oh, what wonld 
I not have given conld I have led him to his Matilda ! 
Alas I Struens^e's Matilda also I Strange coincidence I 
Bnt a moment before, I had listened to the sorrows of 
the Minister — and now, I was sympathizing in the sor- 
rows of the King. These contradictions of orfr natnre, 
are they evidences of man's imperfection, — or has God 
ordered that the voice of present sorrow should alone 
be heard, that we may not wait to ask who. most de- 
serves to suffer, but hasten to minister to the suf- 
fering ? 

"And now what could I do — what could I reply ? I 
contented myself with taking the King by the hand, and 
leading him to an obscure corner, where there could be 
no witnesses of the emotion, which he strove in vain to 
conquer. In Christian, the man soon gained the as- 
cendency over the King. 

"I withdrew him from the crowd, that the specula- 
tors of the court might not perceive his weakness. We 
were no longer alone. The monarch was no sooner 
seen to be in conversation with his favorite (or with one 
who at this hour passed for such), than a portion of the 
ever-shifting multitude was drawing toward us. It was 
now easy to'Bee that the court was divided into two 
bands. I had with me rather more than half of these 
troops, while I saw glittering in the distance the splen- 
did habit of de Rantzan and the commanding counte- 
nance of Maria Julia. Struensee might boast of bring- 
ing into the field a greater array of adherents, but 
Maria Julia led on a band better disciplined. If the 
orchestra played a contre-danse, all on my side were in 

16* 
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motion. At the grave and ceremonioas harmony of the 
mionet, the members of de Rantzan's party took their 
places in stately formality. This would have signified 
nothing elsewhere, bnt at court it "was menacing. 

"Of this I was soon to be convinced. For the mo- 
ment, I was entirely occupied by the grief of the 
King. 

"'Your tears, which deeply afflict me, sire, are owing 
to your nervous organization,' said I, after a little time. • 
' For those who are tinged with wesmood — our Danish 
melancholy — the noise of a ball is hardly favorable. 
Peace of mind,, quiet meditation, the consolations of 
friendship, cheerful conversation, fresh air, — these are, 
the things which are needful for your Majesty. And 
they are to be had here to night in but very small 
doses. Look upon the merriment of this evening, then, 
as a tribute from your people ; and merit the gratitude 
of Denmark by striving to take part in it— -above, all by 
believing it to be sincere.' 

" I had spoken these last words with a smile to which 
the Kiag responded. His was a nature peculiarly open 
to impressions, and one which mirrored, so to speak, 
the sentiments of those who had gained an empire over 
him. 

"'Well, since you prescribe cheerful conversation, 
doctor, it is for you to furnish the theme.' 

"'Let us then approach that group of young ladies f 
I will lay any wager that in listening to them, we shall 
hear enough to make melancholy itself laugh aloud.' 

"'Oh, you do not thus escape me! I have not lost 
sight of what you said. The gentleman who was with 
you just now certainly came to announce some piece of 
good fortune. Communicate it then to those who love 
yon, that they may rejoice at it, or be jealous of it.' 
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** I had in a measure forgotten what I had said to the 
King, in my embarrassment at the beginning o{^ oar 
coQTersation ; this present demand renewed my nncer* 
tainty. Not knowing what to reply, I resorted to the 
text famished by Strnensee, and repeated my lesson. 

'^ ' Serious business to-morrow, sire I' 

*' * ft was serious then I — I told you so — ^my fears 
were well fonnded — ^my presentiments were jnst I' 

** ' Serious to myself, sire !' I replied eagerly. 

'' I then appeared to hesitate. I say appeared, for a 
thoQght came to me, which I regarded as a sadden ray 
of light. It was a plan, which would enable me to re* 
tain my mask whatever circnmstances might arise before 
the return of Strnens^e, and at the same time enable me 
apparently to explain to the King what Fersen had said, 
as well as what had been communicated by him who 
was designated by his Majesty as the country gentle- 
man. This idea was the more happy, as I should thus 
avoid all grave orj^ompromising subjects of con versa* 
tion, incurring only the danger of a possible embarrass- 
ment to Struensee on the morrow, at learning that he 
had permitted himself, in the license of the masquerade, 
to jest a little with his sovereign. 

" I then confessed to the King, that among the beau- 
ties whose presence made the great oniament of the 
ball, was a conquest of mine, but one where on my part 
no stronger feeling than vanity was engaged. That 
this lady, the friend of Fersen, wishing to triumph over 
an imaginary rival, had sent a message requiring me to 
nnmask at the moment of asking her hand for a quad- 
rille — wishing to make me thus publicly declare my pas- 
sion for her. But it had happened that on hearing her 
boast of the power to make me obey, another lady 
whom I loved with a tender and true affection, had 
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giren me notice, throagh the gentleman whom the King 
had obserred, that if I removed my mask, even for an 
instant, before the hour appointed for every one to an< 
cover, all was at an end between ns. 

'*' Flattered through my vanity, but threatened 
through my affection,' said I to the King, ' I did not 
hesitate. Fersen has gone to carry an unwelcome an- 
swer to the vain beauty, and the other gentleman has 
returned with my vow to the most lovely — a simple and 
chivalrous vow, sire I — ^by which I have engaged not to 
unmask, under any possible pretext, during the time 
Which must elapse before the castle clock strikes three.' 

"'That is promising a great deal,' said the King. 
* What 1 would yoa not unmask if my service required 
it ? — if I commanded it ? — I — ^your sovereign f 

"To relieve myself from an embarrassment, I had 
now committed more than a fault. I had aroused the 
demon of jealousy in the capricious soul of an invalid. 
I perceived it instantly. On the verge of the precipice, 
I held myself back, so to speak, by the following 
words : 

"*If your Majesty commanded it, I should obey — but 
in so doing I should resign myself to endless wretched- 
ness, for I should be no longer beloved.' 

"*No longer beloved!' cried the King. 'Ah, save 
yourself, at any price, from that fate 1 Do you know- 
that the mere suspicion of that misery is death? To 
fail in your vow, and be no longer beloved 1 Qood 
God ! Then ought the thunderbolt of heaven to fall 
between your face and that mask, ere you permit them 
to be separated I' 

"After uttering these words, the King sank upon a 
chair. Bowed down upon himself, his elbows on his 
kuees, his face buried in his hands, he remained long 
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immovable. I had bow safficiently strong indicatioDS 
of what was passing in the depths of his sonl. Yes, 
there was struggling there, a heavy grief, a mighty love, 
a fearful doubt. At this moment, a minute inquest was 
held in the royal heart. It was one of those intense 
moments when it would almost seem that two men meet 
together in the same nature, and are revealed to one 
another, in order that the man of the outer world may 
confide in, and seek counsel from the man within — ^that 
brother, who awakens in the hour of suffering and of 
necessity, and whom a pious and consoling belief has 
named the Guardian Angel. I dreaded the moment 
.when this mysterious dialogue should cease. I cast 
down my eyes, that I might not meet the glance of the 
unhappy monarch when he should first raise his head. It 
seemed as if an invisible hand were writing on the wall 
above me, — Falsehood! I longed to implore his par- 
don, and yielding to an uncontrollable impulse, I bent my 
knee, yet not to the sovereign who could punish, but to 
the suffering fellow-man. I no longer saw the crowd. 
My forehead was as low as the bowed head of the King. 

"As I bent myself thus before him, my hair accident- 
ally touched the flowing locks of Christian. A.sigh of 
relief escaped from the oppressed bosom of the invalid. 
His head was slowly raised. He stretched his hands to- 
ward my hair, and gathering it together, drew it gently 
to his breast. There was in the action an almost timid 
gesture of delight, as when one brings near to the face 
a tuft of fragrant flowers, and then again abandons it 
to its elastic stem. 

" The perfume had its effect. The subtle cloud of odor 
enveloped the sick brain, and by degrees dispelled the 
dark dreams which had tormented the King. The pain- 
fully vivid impressions of the past moment were one by 
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one effaced from his mind, and calmness, which ap- 
proached in gradations, snch as may be witnessed when 
a person is passing from the stnpor of a fainting fit to 
the activity of life, took possession of the yonng mon- 
arch. In the same proportion, I too regained my cour- 
age and presence of mind. 

"I touched lightly the garments of the King. He 
lifted his head and looked at me with a smile of benig- 
nity and affection. 

" ' Your Majesty will make me enemies,' said I. * It 
will be said that this night, consecrated to the formation 
of an alliance, is given too mnoh to your Minister. Al- 
ready is my long interview with yoar Majesty observed 
with discontent. Wonld it not be good policy to scat- 
ter a little the favor of your presence ?' 

''And by an almost imperceptible gesture I designated 
the Queen Mother, who had a moment before approached, 
and now stood earnestly regarding us. 

"With the mechanical docility of a child jnst awak- 
ened from sleep, Christian rose, and, without giving me 
other reply than an assenting motion of the hand, went 
to join the Qaeen Maria Jolia. 

** * Good ! — ^he has left the King. He is going away I' 
exclaimed a voice behind me. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A PEIVr COUNCIL. 

' "Although uttered in alow Toice, not a word of this 
exclamation escaped mj ear. Either he who spoke had 
been impatiently watching for some demonstration from 
Strnens^e, and therefore gave utterance more boldly than 
he intended to the joy he felt on seeing me separated 
from the King, or my own senses were greatly qnickened, 
by all that had occarred to awaken my emotions and 
bring my facalties into play. I tamed toward the place 
whence the voice proceeded, bat among the persons 
around me, could fix upon no one in particular. I 
thought, however, that among the mass of rich dresses 
which met my view, I could see shining the resplendent 
costume of de Bantzan. 

" I now remembered the two contradictory injunctions 
— to separate myself from the King — ^to remain with 
him. 

" I had acted upon the former. I had left his Ma- 
jesty, and now it was necessary to remain in the royal 
presence. Interpreting literally the second piece of 
advice, I said to myself that if it were good policy to 
stay beside the King, it was because the enemies of 
Struensee had learned by espionage or treachery that 
the Minister was to repair to a rendezvous which would 
compromise him. The constant society of the King 
would therefore prove the perpetual presence oi his 
favorite. But could not my presence be made evident 
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in some •other way than by my continaing ever at the 
King's sidef 11/ was nndoobtedly the Queen Maria 
Jnlia and her coadjutor Count de Bantzan who were 
hoping to see him whom I represented depart Well I 
I will make this hope fall back upon the hearts which 
^ave conceived it, said I to myself, and Rantzan shall 
hear from my own lips the assurance that I shall not 
leave the assembly. 

''Acting upon this resolution, I made my way through 
a group of the most distinguished courtiers and reached 
de Rantzan, whom I took famili&rly by the arm — a lib- 
erty sanctioned by the freedom of the masquerade. 

*^ Without seeking to prolong between him and my- 
self the exchange of insignificant formalities, of which, 
by-the-way, I little comprehended the vocabulary : 

** * Monsieur de Rantzan,' said I, ' I have come with- 
out ceremony to speak with you. I think, after all that 
has passed between us, it would be well for this assembly 
to see us in perfect good fellowship./ 

*^ ' Too happy at this amiable advance,' murmured the 
courtier. 'In truth, it is not enough to make peacej it 
is necessary also to proclailn it.' 

" 'And one way to do that is for us to show ourselves 
often together. If you consent, we will meet for a mo- 
ment from time to time, until the end of this entertain- 
ment.' 

" The Grand Marshal made a gesture which it was easy 
to interpret. He looked at me steadily. I saw that it 
was with the eye of an old politician. He seemed, as I 
had heard remarked, actually to take my measure. 

" This scrutiny lasted but a moment. It was hardly so 
long as a connoisseur is employed in making his flam- 
beau flash upon some work of art which is buried in 
obscurity. 
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" 'Yon do me great honor, M. de Stmens^e,' said he 
'and yon will at the same time draw upon me mnch envy. 
£nt in a crowd like this, one loses sight of another. As 
to myself, I do not know that yon will be able to find me 
again.' 

"In thns taking for himself a free field, the wary pol- 
itician well knew that he was leaTing me one likewise. 

" 'Bah I' ejaculated I. ' When persons have a will to 
ineet, they find each other readily enough. I sbusAl take 
care to seek yon often among these brilliant gronps, 
Monsieur le Marichalf and for myself, I shall be con- 
tinually present to your eye. . See,' I added, drawing 
from my pocket a quantity of papers, ' here are several 
petitions which'have been adroitly slipped into my hand, 
for yon know in this country they profit by every 
chance.' 

" * Well ?' 

'* * Well 1 — I am going to seat myself in that apart- 
ment ' 

" ' The council chamber ?' 

" * The council .chamber !' — I now first knew it to be 
such. — ' I shall sit there to read, to consider. You may 
find me there whenever you choose.' 

" * Is that true ?' 

" In spite of his habitual dissimulation, this question 
of de Rantzan's escaped from his lips like a sigh of dis- 
appointment. 

" ' It is true. Oh, I must have a quarter of an^hour 
of this ball to myself I' 

" * It appears that Monsieur le Secretaire d^Etat is as 
expeditious in pleasure as in business. Then I can at 
any time find you there ?' 

"'At any time.' 

n 
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" ' Perhaps I shall soon rejoin you.' 

''M. de Rantzan sainted me profonndlj and retired. 
I watched him as he went, and did not lose one of the 
numerous turnings and windings he made in approaching 
the Queen Mother, to whom he must instantly commuDi-^ 
cate the unexpected obstacle thrown in the way of their 
intrigue. He at last reached the imposing princess, 
having made a very wide circuit on the way, for, to speak 
scientifically, Maria Julia being on the east of this de- 
ceitful world, the Grand Marshal found himself at her 
side by steering first toward the west. 

"And now, feeling perfectly at my ease, and expecting 
no further adventures, assured that every precaution had 
been taken, and trusting that there was no chance of 
future embarrassments between the present moment and 
that when Struens^e had promised to appear, I had 
seated myself in the council chamber. 

** Leaning over a large table, which a rich cloth with 
golden fringe covered down to the ground, I appeared 
to read. In fact, I was congratulating myself on the 
skill displayed in my ruse, when I saw Rantzan advanc- 
ing tojEard me. 

" *Ah 1 this is rather too soon,' I said to myself, sur- 
prised that he was disposed so promptly to avail him- 
self of an arrangement which had seemed to annoy him. 

** I bent my head over a paper spread out before me, 
and appearing to be greatly absorbed in my labor, 
trusted that it might save me from the conversation with 
which I was threatened. But it seemed fated that all I 
could contrive for my safety should but contribute to my 
destruction. 

'"If I seem to be acting too soon upon the plan you 
have suggested,' said the Grand Marshal, ' it is because 
some persons who observed you seeking solitude after 
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we parted, attributed yoar doing so to displeasnre at my 
words.' 

" * It is easy to nndeceire people who idagine a thing 
so little to the credit of either of ns/ returned I. 'M. de 
Rantzan, yon are accnstomed to sit at the table of conn- 
cil, — ^permit me to keep my place at it beside you. At 
the same time pardon me for examining this petition, 
handed me at the ball — ^it is from an old servant of the 
state.' 

** ' But one who can dance, notwithstanding?' 

" * One who dances by proxy, no doubt.' 

''A short time passed in silence. 

'' * Since M. de Struens^e is so well disposed to listen 
to petitions, might I venture to offer one in my turn V 

'* * You, Monsieur le Mar^chal P 

"^ 1 1 — and it gives me pleasure to have something to 
request, as it will prove to the incredulous, t)f whom we 
were speaking just now, that between us ' 

" * Certainly — if it can be done,' interrupted I, much 
annoyed, and without attending to the protestations of 
Kantzan — * if the welfare of Denmark ' 

** I knew not what further to say. I was completely 
aground. My ignorance of state affairs made all dis- 
cussion of such topics formidable. I looked at the pre- 
tended petition with an air of absorbed study, as if 
gumming up its arguments. 

*'^ While you finish reading the paper which occupies 
you,' continued my tormentor, * permit me also to put in 
writing my humble petition.' 

" 'I will add my name to it, Rantzan,' said the Queen 
Mother, who now entered the chamber. 

*' 'And I also, if I am in favor,' said the King, offering 
his arm to his mother, who, however, did not lean upon 
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it, bnt seemed, on the contrary, to wish to dilate her 
prond form beyond its usual proportions. 

"I rose from my seat. M. de Rantzan, who was 
writing at the table, ceased his occupation. Maria 
Julia disengaged her arm from her sod, and let down the 
drapery which Struens^e had drawn up over the doori 
when we entered that chamber together. 

" We were in council. 

" The King took off his mask. Bantzan had already 
laid aside his. It will be remembered >that the Queen 
Dowager were none. 

" 'Ah I' said Christian, ' I had need of air I' 

''And for myself — let my situation be imagined I 

"'With the King's permission, I will support you, 
Rantzan,' said the Queen Mother, 'although you know 
well how to plead your own cause. Yet as this fovor 
is to be asketl of M. de Struens^e, I cannot regret that 
it is to us both that he can grant it.' 

"'Madam—' 

" I bent low my head. I could have wished to sink 
into the earth. The speech of this woman was dry and 
piercing. It did not fall on the ear like the accents of 
other voices, but it struck harshly, as if every word were 
a blow. 

"'Explain yourself, my mother 1' said the King. 

"'I am waiting until Monsietcr le Secretaire d^Etat 
ishall condescend to show himself, like us, with un- 
covered face. We are here no longer at the ball — and 
the matter we have to discuss is a serious one,' 

"Alas — perhaps too serious I 

"'That is not possible;^ madam,' I stammered, 'not- 
withstanding the profound respect which I owe to the 
King and to yourself.' 

'^ I turned to the King with a supplicating gesture. 
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"'That is true, my mother,' said Christian, giving 
me a sign fall of encouragement and of goodness. 
'That is true, thoagh it may appear strange. Strnens^e 
cannot remove his mask for nearly two hours to 
come.' . 

** I had obtained a momentary respite, bat nothing 
indicated that my torture was near being ended. 

"At these words of the King, Maria Julia and the 
€frand Marshal exchanged a rapid glance, and then 
looked fixedly at me. I tried to call up in my soul 
something of the courage which sustains criminals in 
mounting the steps of the scaffold. 

"'This is strange, indeed I' said the Queen Mother, 
who for an instant had seemed to reflect. ' M. de Strnens^e 
chooses to prove to us that he is no ordinary states- 
man. Never before has the majesty of the kings of 
Denmark,' continued she, haughtily, and with bitter- 
ness, 'been called upon to submit to so strange an 
ordeal.' 

" ' What I' exclaimed Rantzan, giving to the solemn 
idea of Maria Julia something of a comic coloring — 
* What ! if the several secretaries should just at this 
time arrive to hold a deliberation, would the council of 
ministers be presided over by a mask and a fancy 
dress ?' 

" * Were I to be dragged hence by force,' replied I to 
M. de Rantzan, finding myself more at my ease in ad- 
dressing the Grand Marshal than the imposing Dow- 
ager, — 'were I transported to the consecrated Chris- 
tian temple, and cast down upon the stone which covers 
the ashes of my father — even there, before the majesty 
of God and of the tomb — as here, in the presence 6f the 
majesty of which you speak, madam, and before which 
I now bend my knee, I would remain as I am I' 
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'''And Ood and his father,' cried the generons Chris- 
tian, approaching to raise me, ' Ood and his father wonld 
not onlj pardon him — as I do — bnt wonld bless him for 
keeping a promise to which he is sworn.' 

"This action of the King, thongh she conld not 
understand it, decided Maria Jolia as to her point 
She proceeded. 

" ' Let ns then speak withont further ceremony. Onr 
condescension is a guarantee to ourselyes that the Min- 
ister will be gracious. Bantzan and myself, monsieur,' 
she continued, emphasizing every syllable, ' have come 
to ask you to release Major Mnller from the State 
prison.' 

" The attack was approaching a crisis. Major' Mnl- 
ler I — ^be whom Struens^e had caused to be shut up 1 
The spy whom they had put upon his track — ^my rude 
patient — ^he who withont doubt had proofs of the Min- 
ister's love for the young Queen 1 Truly, this Maria 
Julia spoke only in claps of thunder I 

" It may be well to give here a hasty explanation, 
the details of which I learned at a Mer period, and to 
which it will not be necessary to revert again. 

" The malice of the Queen Dowager and Rantzan was 
at its height, when the latter reported from me, whom 
he mistook for Struens6e, that I did, not intend to leave 
the ball They had confidently relied upon a disap- 
pearance of the Minister, which should serve their pur- 
poses. By remaining, I avoided committing myself — I 
proved that I had guessed the secret of my enemies, and 
was not the dupe of their false advances. I thus ren- 
dered useless all the preparations they had made for my 
destruction. My power with the King was strength- 
ened. I was master over them, save in one single 
point Thongh they no longer had it in their power to 
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rain me, they were still able to compel me to be com- 
plying in my fntare relations with them. They held in 
reserve more than one mode of annoyance ; bat at this 
moment, when they had lost so maeh, it was ererythitig 
to them to be able to embarrass me with regard to 
Mailer. They were,. as yet, acqnainted with nothing 
more than the arbitrary detention of this man ; bat in 
coDjeetaring the rest, they flattered themselves that this 
was more than enoagh to give them the means of re- 
straining my enmity, of secnring to themselves a share 
of the honor, and in the end, perhaps, making me sab- 
servient to them. 

"I have jnst spoken in the snpposition that I was 
Strnensee ; bat in my own character. It was most fortn- 
nate that I was familiar with the name aod Tecent his- 
tory of the villain whose liberty they demanded. Of 
this prisoner, I conld at least. find something to say. 

"'Does the Qaeen know Major Mailer?' asked I; 
' and does she know of what he is capable ?' 

" ' Rantzan answers for him — ^that is enoagh for me. 
Had he not this recommendation, Mailer was committed 
secretly — -' 

"*In broad daylight, madam,' replied I, 'and by the 
King's gaards.' 

"'In broad daylight it may be,' said Rantzan, 'bat 
he has since been immnred in the deepest of the State 
dangeons. If he is gnilty, let him be broaght to trial. 
If he is innocent, what is to be said of a Minister who 
calls himself the friend of the people and yet dares thns 
aadacioiisly to imprison a faithfal sabject of his Majesty, 
and one of the best officers of his army ?' 

" * I thonght Monsieur le Chrand Mar^chal had come 
hither to seek peace — and not to bring an accnsation 
against him of whom he has asked it I' 
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'' ' Release Mnller from prison — that is the first artiele 
of oar agreement I Do yon believe this officer to be 
guiltj ? Bring him then before the judges — or if yoa 
like it better, before the King — I demand that yoa 
bring forward yoar accosation against him, monsieur ! 
I believe this to be loyal, and that I offer thas no bad 
credential in presenting myself to yon for an alliance.' 

"Had I been Stmens^e, I am convinced Bantzan 
would never have ventured to- express himself in this 
manner. It was in accordance neither with his nature 
nor his habits to speak frankly, or to attack by open 
questions. In this one instance he gave a formal con- 
tradiction to his long- tried system of self-education. 
He did not, however, yet know that it was another than 
the Minister whom he was addressing, though some in- 
stinct within him must have whispered it. The acute, 
well-trained scent of the courtier was upon me. 

" For my own part, notwithstanding the danger which 
threatened me, divining the selfish cabal which the Dow- 
ager and the Grand Marshal hoped to form as the re- 
sult of a circumstance known to them through treachery, 
my temper was aroused by the sharpness of the discus- 
sion, and I was really in as high anger as if I had been 
in a position to yield to the impulse. It was therefore 
without feigning that I replied : 

" * MuUer before the King I Dare you propose it ? 
We send these MuUers, these spies, who have been 
basely bribed, to the galleys or to the scaffold I' 

" * Why then be so slow about it ? Why is this officer 
detained in the most rigorous custody ?' 
• ''I thought I had found an answer in making an 
attack. 

** 'And since this man is so rigorously and secretly 
confined, how does M. de Rantzan happen to be so well 
informed of it ?' 
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*^ ' This — r can explain hereafter.' 

"'As I will explain hereafter — and to the King 
alone — why Mnller is one of those fatal exceptions — 
one of those men ' 

" * Who are condemned without being heard f That 
pnght not to be, Struens^e,' said the young King eagerly, 
and if not angry, at least much excited by the discns- 
gion. 'Write instantly an order for this oflQcer to be sent 
before my tribunal I' ^ 

" I was surely destined to perish in this contest I If 
I put pen to paper, all was discovered. 

" ' I entreat the King to delay it until to-morrow I' 
said I. 'A day like this is not fitted for such debates. 
This is not a favorable moment ' 

" ' It is always the favorable moment for justice to be 
demanded and rendered. I entreat the King, that the 
order may be instantly written by his Minister, for 
Muller to be brought to trial.' 

" It was now Maria Julia who spoke. For a short 
time she had been silent, listening with an earnestness 
which I have often since remembered. It could be com- 
pared only to the intense attention of a musician, who, 
in the full play of the orchestra, seeks to discover the 
instrument which has given out a false note. 

"'It must not be denied I' said the King, and* this 
time im^riously. 

" He pushed forward the paper on which he required 
me to write. 

" Rantzan had dipped the pen in ink. 

'"Why hesitate?' asked the Grand Marshal, his 
Ups contracted with a diabolical instinct of irony. 

" ' This is incomprehensible I' cried the King, stamp- 
ing his foot. 

" ' I hesitate, monsieur,' said I, addressing Rantzan, 
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' becaase at the moment 'when 70a so warmly interro- 
gate me, I see the Qaeen Mother draw a dagger from 
her g^dle. And it seems to me incomprehensible/ 
continned I» taming to the King, 'that an alliance, 
began by the gift of a ring, shonld end by the stroke of 
a poignard.' 

" ' The poignard does not always strike I' cried the 
Qaeen. 

" Notwithstanding these words, in another instant the 
steel flashed about my head. I thought it was to pierce 
me. It was my hope that it might The blade de- 
scended rapidly apoii me. 

** * The poignard can anyeil, too I' continued she. 

** Maria Julia had cut the band which held my mask. 
I saw it fall at my feet I picked it up. Bantzan 
seized me strongly by the wrist, forcing me to turn to« 
ward the light 

** ' It is not Struens^e I' shouted he, in a voice of 
surprise and joy. 

" The young King opened his eyes widely, stared at 
me and remained motionless, as if glued to his place. 
His features contracted. | 

** * Struens^e I Struens^e is no longer here I' cried 1 

Maria Julia in the ear of her son, as if to awaken 
him. { 

"He fixed his eyes on his mother, and at last the \ 

words burst forth : 

" ' Where then is Struens^e V 

** 'Ask, also, where is Matilda !' rejoined the vindictive 
Dowager. 

• ''Christian staggered. It was as if he had been 
struck by a single blow — for almost instantly, like 
one who recovers himself after a violent stroke, and - 
finds in his own will the strength that is wanting to his 
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limbs, in one bold and active bound he reached the 
door, and rapidly drew the two rich hangings one over 
the other. He seemed to wish to prevent the words 
that were to be spoken from going beyond the chamber. 
Thus retiring,, he addressed his mother and Rantzan. 

'" I am King I — I am King oyer all here before me I 
Understand it I Woe to the man who dishonors me ! 
— but woe also — woe to him who makes it known that 
the King of Denmark is dishonored I^ 

"And the next instant, advancing toward one of the 
doors which opened npon an ante-chamber where some 
of the Toyal gnards were stationed, he called an officer, 
and pointing to myself: 

'' ' That man — ^take charge of him 1' said he. ' I have 
to attend opon the Queen Mother. Guard that man, 
to whom I must speak hereafter. Let him communi- 
cate with no one, on peril of your head. If he speak a 
word, to whomsoever it may be, you are lost, mon- 
sieur I De Rantzan, return to the ball I Nothing has 
passed — nothing is passing here. It is my will that you 
say this. It is my will that it be believed. Under- 
stand me well I Make the fete more animated ! The 
King reposes for a' moment — ^tell them that If I need 
you, you shall be summoned.' 

" Meanwhile, I had bowed my head, and hidden my 
face in the wide skirt of my robe. I was even more 
penetrated with sorrow than with shame. Never had 
grief more profoundly touched me than that of the 
young monarch. More than once in my practice, had it 
been* my lot to apply the saw and the knife to living, 
quivering flesh and throbbing arteries — but never had 
accents of agony made me shudder like the cry of the 
outraged husband at that fearful question — 'Where is 
Matilda?' 
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''The officer marched before me. Several of the 
King's gaards followed, or rather sarroanded as, drag* 
ging me on with bnt little show of respect They sap-' 
posed me to be the Minister, but I was the Minister in 
disgrace — and there is something in hnman nature which 
leads men, even in the hnmblest stations, to seek in the 
fall of the powerful an indemnity for former disposses- 
sion, as if the greatness they had envied were legiti- 
mately their own. 

*' I permitted myself to be thmst forth, withont utter- 
ing a word. What could I have said? A thousand 
thoughts suggested themselves all at once, starting up 
within me and coming also from without. Terrible and 
menacing, they seemed to roar and rage upon my ear. 
I was afraid, but not of death. At this moment the 
full meaning of that word was not present to my mind. 
Like a man whose garments are caught in the evolu* 
tions of some frightful machine, I felt the coming crash 
and understood it was inevitable. 

** Ere long, a few words of fervent prayer had made 
a kind of light in the darkness of this fearful confusion 
of ideas, which was near to driving me mad. 

** I felt myself thrust into a chamber. The two leaves 
of a strong folding-door were shut. The guards had 
disappeared, but a stamping of feet, as of several per- 
sons pushing against a door which all were eager to 
close, was still heard. They had put me into a spacious 
saloon, which, like all the apartments of the palace on 
that festive night, was sumptuously adorned and illu- 
minated. * 

** Drawing aside the curtain from a window, I per- 
ceived that this chamber looked out upon la cour Shoikr 
neur. At this discovery, a thought of escape presented 
itself. But the court was full of people, and from this 
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window to the groond was a descent of at least forty 
feet. That was certain death. Perhaps there might 
be some other chance, withont taking so desperate a 
leap. I would wait 1 

''Bnt I did not wait. In great dangers there are 
sodden inspirations. That which came to me was 
aadacious — in other circumstances it wonid have been 
insanity. No man in his senses would have listened 
to it. 

" ' Let me be stronger than fate I' said I to myself, 
on forming my plan. ' If destiny has another future in 
store for me, let me aid her 1 Truth cannot aid me in this 
extremity — let me try stratagem — and may heaven 
prosper the acting of the comedy, so that at last it 
preserve me from taking part in a tragedy I' 

" Thas saying, I struck three or four quick, impatient 
blows upon the door, which the guards had not yet 
securely fastened. They listened. Quicker than thought, 
I turned my dress, as I had already done once before. 
More rapidly still, I changed the surface of my mask. 
Never was Iffland more instantaneous in his metamor- 
phoses — never did Prfeville — never did Garrick more 
suddenly change his aspect. I knocked again, still more 
impatiently than at first, and with an air of authority. 
I spoke, with my lips at the key- hole. 

" ' Well I well ! Is this a joke f Open then 1 open I' 

"The door was opened a few inches with the 
greatest precaution. My head was seen at the aper- 
ture. 

'*The officer perceived a somber habit, instead of a 
brilliant costume — ^the red-cross of Malta in place of the 
magnificent embroideries in silk and gold, and the pale, 
dreamy countenance which 1 exhibited, so dififereat 

18 
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from the radiant features which he knew to be hidden 
nnder the mask of Strnens^e. 

'' ' Oh 1 mon Dien I Some one was in this chamber I — 
I am lost I' 

" ' What does this mean, monsieur V asked I, with an 
assumption of anger which might have passed for real. 
' This is a trick for a page — ^not an act for a king's offi- 
cer I Who are you shutting up here then ? and why 
must I be disturbed by the company of a man who is 
bewailing himself so loudly ?' 

** ' Hush 1 monsieur, in the name of heaven 1 Have 
you spoken to him V 

'' ' It is to you I am speaking. All the saloons of the 
palace are free, I believe V 

** * Hush I I beseech you 1 Yes, all are free except 
this one — ^for the present. Come out I Come out, mon- 
sieur 1' 

' " * I do not choose to come out just now I Fwould 
have you know ' 

" ' Oh, you must come out V 

''And the officer drew me toward him through so 
narrow an opening that my flesh was bruised between 
the doors. He then closed them, and, placing his feet 
against the folding leaf, stood with his body bent for- 
ward at an angle which I did not stop to calculate. 
The King's threat was present to his mind. He scarcely 
breathed ; and I could see how he wan rejoicing that I 
had been left no time for a t4te-k-t^te with the prisoner. 

'' ' In God's name 1 — ^go away I' said he to me. 'Go ! 
go I' repeated the guards, accompanying me a few 
steps. 

" ' Be discreet I' said the officer again — who did not 
quit his hold of the lock, and whose last word was a 
renewed ' hush I hush !' 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE APPEAL TO GOD. 

" I RAN — ^I fiew — ^I seemed to have wings. 

" To gaiD the galleries, and thence the staircase ^ich 
led to the Court of Honor, I was obliged to encoanter 
the crowds of the ball-room. I saw Rantzan. I made 
a plunge into the thickest of the masses. It was diffi- 
cult to make my way through the multitude. Never did 
I utter more flattering words in the ear of woman — and 
yet, With what secret terror did I whisper those soffc 
accents I The gay and courtly dames stepped aside to 
let me pass, replying to my compliments only by a smile 
of complacency. 

** The assembly was in part informed of what had just 
taken place, yet never had it appeared more brilliant. 
Never had the orchestra pealed forth so joyously, nor 
the dancers moved over the floor with such gayety and 
lightness. Ah, they were making merry now at the 
word of command I They were dancing because it was 
the will of the King 1 

*' I gained the Court of Honor. Several masks, no 
doubt the friends of Struens6e, or those who linked their 
fortunes with his, were calling their servants or seeking 
their carriages. Feigning to be occupied in a similar 
search, I made my way across the court, and by this 
stratagem passed the gates. 

"At last, I found myself in the park— in the free air I 
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mj own master — escaped f^om the vengeance of the 
deceiyed monarch f 

''But whither should I fly? I deliberated, at the 
same time making rapid strides oyer the ground. 
Whither shonld I go ? I still ran onward, and ere long 
discovered that I was approaching my own mansion, or 
rather the payilion of Stmens^e. Unfortunate man I 
It is there he must be. If I could but warn him in 
time I If I could but save him and the Queen ! 

"It was no longer necessary for me to ask myself 
whiQ)i way my steps shonld be directed. God had saved 
me, and no prayer or entreaty was needful to induce me 
to save others. 

''But I mjnst hasten; for hardly had I passed the 
castle gates, when a great noise was heard behind me. 
Several carriages passed rapidly round the park. They 
were now following on my steps. I heard them draw- ' 
ing nearer. I could not pause to turn my head, — ^that 
would be to lose the advantage I had gained. The 
snow, hardened and uneven; crackled at every^step, and 
gave way under my feet as I ran. ' My God ! my God 1 
my God I' I ejaculated, and without power to add 
another word to this invocation, I flew on with the 
speed of lightning. 

''The alley, where I had already once been that 
night, and through which I had twice been led by 
Wisby, was before me. I slipped into it, and soon 
reached the little court. Who then had opened the 
door of my garden ? 

'' The noise of carriages had ceased in the street. It 
was the alley I had just hastily traversed, which now 
echoed to the tread of many feet. Was it in pursuit of 
me they were coming this way? A bright light of 
torches thrown on before, reached me, and made my 
form visible to them. 
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" I waa now in my garden ; but here was a new won- 
der I The principal door of Struens^e's payilion, which 
I had always seen shut, was now half open. A slight 
figare appeared leaning against the wall, as if gaard- 
ing this entrance, and apparently listening eagerly to 
the noises which becan^e more and more distinct 

" * Is it you.?' asked a woman's voice. 

" * It is I,' was my unhesitating answer. 

" * Is the King coming, then V 

" ' The King !— he follows me.' 

''After these brief explanations, I saw the woman 
step back. I followed her. We were in a circular cor- 
ridor. A strong smell of smoke wjks perceptible as I 
BUtered. The woman stooped; then rising again, she 
groped about, seeking, my hands, and thrust violently 
into them a large packet. 

'* ' The Queen's letters have just been burnt. I could 
only secure those of Struensee. But the lovers will 
soon discover it. Take them I take them 1 I shall 
never be able to support their indignation. Ah I how 
infamously am I acting I' 

''And then, as if overcome by remorse, the woman 
who had so meanly betrayed her friends, wished to 
seize again the papers which I already held ; but the 
noise approached. I withdrew, that she might not be 
undeceived. 

" I heard her utter a cry of distraction as she con- 
cealed herself. For my own part, I darted toward the 
right hand, and I could feel that I was proceeding, 
round a circle. Struens^e's pavilion had two walls, and 
between them was the corridor in which I stood. The 
plan of this building was very simple ; it was like a cir- 
cular box placed within another of larger dimensions. 
The empty space which served to surround the inner 
. 18* 
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and principal apartme&t described nearly thiee-qnar- 
ten of the circle, and was then intersected hj a parti- 
tion, on one side of which was a little nook, in which I 
found mjself ere I well knew where I was. 

'* In the mean time, the persons I had heard approach- 
ing had penetrated to the garden. I knew not whether 
the miserable daughter of Wisby — for it will have been 
gaessed that it was she who had delivered to me the 
correspondence of the Minister — I knew not whether she 
showed them the way, bat in an instant, a panel was 
saddenly split open. I tamed my head instinctively in 
that direction. The violent concussion had started all 
the wood-work and wainscotting, and whether it occa- 
sioned an opening in the wall, or whether some acoideoi 
had before disjointed it, my eye rested on an aperture 
sufficiently large to permit me to witness distinctly the 
scene about to be enacted. ' 

''I now saw the interior of the rotunda, through 
which I had rapidly passed before dressing for the bail. 
Clouds of smoke were rising upward and seeking aa 
outlet. A single lamp, burning with a brilliant flame, 
hung suspended above a table, on which stood an urn 
of bronze ; but this one light, reflected by the stars of 
polished metal which sparkled in the asure vault, threw 
out a million rays of brightness, which astonished the 
eye, and were multiplied to infinity by means of this op* 
tical artifice. By the breaking of the panel, the outer 
air had been admitted, and fragments of burnt paper, 
some of them still variegated with fiery sparks, whirled 
about, striking against the starry roof like black spirits 
or fantastic goblins seeking to fly away at the exorcising 
words of some sacramental anathema. 

'' In the midst of this strange decoration, Struensee 
stood erect. His hair was raised upright upon his 
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head, bnt his attitude was prond. A man about to 
apply the match to a powder magazine coald display no 
niore of terror, no more of heroism. His attention was 
divided, bat his eyes were fixed npon one point alone-^ 
not, as might be supposed, upon the shattered partition, 
by which he heard harrying on the steps of those who had 
come to surpHse him, but upon a part of the wainscot 
which for an instant slid aside, while I saw disappear 
behind it the folds of a woman's dress. That was un« 
donbtedly the cabinet where I had been led by the book- 
sdier ; and there, I felt assnred, Struens^ had now made 
the Queen conceal herself. 

" Hardly had my eye seized on this strange picture, 
when at the opening of the broken partition appeared 
seraral men, holding in their hands lighted torches. 
There was a confasion of steps, of yoices, of angry 
faces, of threatening gestures, and of dazzling lights. 
But no sooner had the torches passed within the circum- 
ference of the rotunda, than the flash of those lights, re- 
produced by the innumerable mirrors, started out in 
yiTid lightnings, like the eruption of a crater. Every- 
thing was infinitely multiplied — ^lights, shadows, and 
illuminated figures. It was like an explosion of fire 
mingled with human forms and faces — ^it was like an 
army of phantoms struggling in a furnace. The whole 
troop recoiled, affrighted. 

'' One man alone remained immovable and separated 
from the crowd. He looked around, one foot advanced, 
his brow full of menace, seeking his enemy. It was the 
King. 

" Ohristian and Struens^e stood face to fukce, 

''A moment passed, daring which these two men 
scrutinized one another. 

<<« Leave me, messieurs!' said the King, to those 
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who had aocompanied him. ' Leave me with the Secre* 
tary of State I' 

" They hesitated. *A glance from the King, reyeaU 
ing a sapremacy of command to which he had not made 
them accnstomed, caased them silently to start back to 
the court without 

" Stmens^e did not move ; his attitude had not changed. 
He waited, in appearance equally without fear and with- 
out defiance. 

" ' Let that door be shut I' sud Christian, speaking 
to his Minister in a tone of authority which it would 
have been difficult not to obey. 

''He pointed to the entrance where I had found 
Wisby's daughter. 

'* Strnens^e, by a slight moyement, pressed his hand 
upon the table. The door of itself rolled noiselessly upon 
its hinges and was closed. 

" 'Are we alone ?' asked the King. 

" ' We are alone, sire.' 

" 'And now, hare you the means of letting the Queen 
depart, unseen by those who accompanied me hither?' 

" ' I should have the means, sire, were she here. It 
is an outrage to the Queen— it is a crime to think ' 

" ' Speak not of outrage or of crime, monsieur I But 
if you still remember the respect due to the person of a 
king, make Matilda dttM||f|ffiB8un>eing seen by any 
one. On this Vcondi.tion, I promise, not to forget-«-my 
Qod I — but to pardoi^ ' 

" ' The Queen is not he>F^* Mefly replied Struensee. . 

"* Begin at the^ panel \tfi^ih is broken — count five 
panels and open — ^ihe Queen is there I' 

" ' Some one has^pretended to betray me I -Some one 
has deceived your Majesty I I am' alone.' 

"Without replying, Christian adranced toward the 
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place where I supposed the Queen to be concealed. 
Straens^e moved quickly to his side and held him back 
bj the arm, without any great degree of deference. 

" ' Take care, monsieur I Take care I You touch the 
arm which holds the axe.' 

** * Take care in your turn, sire 1 for this arm which 
has taken hold of yours can conquer and control I In the 
presence of Struens^e a king is but a man I' 

" ' In the presence of Struensee a man is under the eye 
of a demon — Matilda I madame, come forth I' cried the 
exasperated King, striking with the hand which was 
still free upon a panel, which gave back a hollow sound. 

" It appeared to me that a sob was audible within. 

** '^ou were alone 1' cried the King, who by a yiolent 
effort disengaged himself from the himds of Struensee. 
•Ah I you were alone !' 

'''I am aloA. This is the illusion of a diseased 
brain.' 

'' ' Illusion I' echoed Christian, who, strongly pressing 
witii his knee, made the panel on which he had struck to 
move. 

''A groan was heard behind it. 

'' The hands of the King were now forced between 
the two boards, of which his knee had detected the open* 
ing. With his nails he sought to separate the creaking 
planks. It was miraculous and it was pitiful, to think 
how much of passion and of suffering were at work, to 
give this energy of body and of soul to a being so feeble. 

'' ' Christian I' said Struensee, letting his yoice burst 
forth with that stran'ge kind of vibration which had so 
greatly impressed me on the night when the Minister 
brought to my door the wounded MuUer. ' Christian I' 
repeated he in the same tone of authority, mingled 
with an accent of tenderness, as it might be with a 
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master exacting obedience from a disciple whom he 
loved. 

''With one knee on the groond, the other pressed 
against the wainscot, his two hands employed in trying 
to tear apart the wood, the King seemed to recoil, as if 
he had experienced an electrical shock. 

''At the first appeal of 3traens6e, there was apparent 
in him a motion of reyolt At the second call, he slowly 
tamed his head toward the doctor, his eyes fastening 
themselves on the gaze that awaited them. 

"And now the magnetizer, who had been slightly 
stooping, drew himself np. The King followed this 
motion, raising himself at the same moment that Stra- 
ens^e arose, bat still at a distance. Althoagh the Min- 
ister toached him not, it seemed as if invisible chains 
drew his patient toward him, as surely as the loadstone 
governs the movements of the needle. * 

" Straens^e was now standing with his proud figure 
erect The Minister and the King were face to face, 
eye fixed upon eye. Struens^e extended both his arms. 
His open hands toached the head of the King, and were 
then spread over it. I know not whether my excited 
imagination occasioned the illusion, or whether it was 
an effect actually experienced, but I felt the air trem- 
ble around me, as when that breath, of which the Scrip* I 
tnre speaks, passes over the flesh of those to whom the 
spirits of another world are about to be revealed. 
Straens^ appeared majestic as a pontiff, solemn as a 
prophet, powerful as a god. His hair, which a moment 
before was bristling with terror, now thrown back, 
seemed to float and wave as if a tempest had just torn 
away the veil which covered the brow of some mighty 
enchanter. 

'"I will not obey 1' cried Christian. 'This is infa- 
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moils ! This will kill me ! No^ I wOl not obey I This 
time I will defy yon I Understand me — God will give 
me strength to resist yon I' 

"A strong resolution was now formed within him, 
which became immediately apparent, so wonderfully 
rapid and perceptible had become the commanications 
of the soul to the body. The invisible chains by which 
he had been bound to the Minister were now, by his own 
frantic effort, suddenly broken, and it seemed as if the 
equilibrium of him who had thus forcibly disengaged 
himself were destroyed by the act that set him free. He 
staggered backward, yet his gaze never deviated from 
the irrevocable line where it met the look of the mag- 
netizer. 

** ' Sleep, sire !' said the latter, following his victim 
step by step. 

" * No, no I this shall not be I I will fly — I will not- 
cursed be the day when I delivered myself up to you I 
This is a crime you are committing, Struensee — this is 
usurping the Crown of Denmark t — Will God permit it 
then ? Shall I be dishonored and enslaved ? Though 
a king, shall I bow to a sovereign in my own palace — 
betrayed husband ' 

"As the King uttered these last words, and without 
doubt to arrest the painful course of thought which they 
indicated, Struensee raised the lid of the urn before men- 
»tioned, and threw upon the flame a colored powder, 
which, as it consumed, diffused through the apartment a 
sweet and pungent odor. 

" 'Again !' murmured the despairing King, * again I' 

" He then turned toward Struens6e, with ^e look of 
a person intoxicated. The latter pressed his foot upon 
a figure of the inlaid floor. Distant music, or rather 
melodious sounds, which seemed deadened under a triple 
veil, swelled around him. 
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" The King still tried to defend himself against the 
charm which operated ever more and more powerfully. 
He trembled in all his limbs ; large tears rolled in his 
eyes ; he marmof ed indistinct words. He attempted to 
speak, and there escaped from his ^ lips sounds without 
meaning. Panting, almost breathless, like a man who 
accomplishes a painful task„ he at last seemed to seek 
and to find in the most profound depths of his soul a 
name which he threw forth with a cry of anguish. 

'" Matilda 1 Matilda! come to my aid 1' 

"A door burst open. A womtfn rushed out, her eyes 
streaming with tears, her face of a livid paleness, her 
breast torn by sobs. She threw herself on her knees 
before Struens^e, and besought mercy for the King. 
Then, prostrate in the dust, she embraced her husband's 
feet and implored pardon for herself. 

<'' Imprudent!' burst from the Minister. 

" * You were alone ! You were sure you were alone I' 
said the poor young King to Struensee, and there was 
revealed in his choked voice an excess of torture pitiful 
to contemplate. 

** By this time the clouds of perfume, which at first 
were divided in flakes, balancing in the air like minia- 
ture water-spouts of odors, extended themselves in can- 
opies of blue and gray. The melody, which at its birth 
had issued from a single point, now seemed to mount 
from all parts of the foundation to the dome, and to 
form there a crown of harmony. It was music to raise 
one above the earth. Even I was no longer master of 
myself. It was a melody by Olizzi, an Italian musician, 
now almost forgotten, yet the only composer of modern 
times who knew how to sing the Bible. The poet of 
the joys of angels, of the sorrows of mortals : who could 
make the knee bend, the hands clasp in prayer, by the 
power of bis melodies. 
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''The hymn of Qlizzi filled the edifice with its har- 
mony. All vibrated — ^the ground, the walls, and those 
panting human hearts. 

** Meanwhile the crisis was not passed with the mon- 
arch. The Toice and presence of Matilda had renewed 
in him the power of resistance. When nearly finished, 
the nneqaal contest had recommenced. Suddenly the 
forehead of Strnens^e streamed with moisture. His 
jeye was fixed more earnestly, its pupil vibrated like a 
flame. The power of the will manifested itself almost 
palpably, and, in some sense, it might be said to over- 
flow his whole face and form. 

" It was a terrible moment. 

" No farther words were spoken. 

** Struens^e commanded — ^the King still struggled. 
Matilda, her hair disheveled, her face turned to the 
£ing, prayed to God. I was wrapped in a fixedness of 
attention approaching to vertigo. Oh, strange and 
overpowering spectacled The breath of the three 
actors in this unparalleled scene stirred the cloud of 
perfume, which, floating upon a downy mass of vapor, 
broke into openings, through which the artificial sky of 
the dome appeared to move, and the bright stars to trem- 
ble. The King saw it, and braced himself against the 
repeated assault of so much fascination. His hands 
beat the air despondently, as if he had been whelmed in 
a torrent on whose waters he sought to swim. His 
gestures were like those of an unfortunate being who 
feels madness coming upon him and would fain fight 
against it. He raised his clenched hand to his brow as 
if to relieve himself from a band that oppressed him. 
At times his gaze seemed to seek refage, so to speak, 
under his eyelids, but the imperious gestures of his mas- 
ter commanded from him an attention without respite. 

19 
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In yain he tarned away. Every mirror reflected upos 
the head of the King a solemn sign ; whichever way he 
looked for safety, he found, as it were, an echo to hia 
sight On every side he saw raised over him that 
mighty hand. Dizzy, wounded, like a bird that tries its 
wing in vain against the bars of its cage, bmising and 
exhausting itself more and more in each effort, he re- 
turned harassed and palpitating. At last, vanquished 
by an irresistible power and invaded at every sense, I 
saw a smile dawn upon his lips. A happy tranquillity 
spread over his face and brought «back to harmony the 
disorder of his featnres. A rosy brightness colored his 
cheeks, his stiffened body relaxed, and his knees bent 
under him. 

''It was Matilda who sustained his sinking form, and 
let him glide gently into a large cushioned chair. 

** The King slept the magnetic sleep. 

"A profound silence prevailed. 

'' Struensee wiped away the drops which stood upon 
his brow. He seemed to collect himself. He then ex- 
tended his hand to raise the Queen, but she made a sign 
that she would remain where she was. 

''The Minister, like Matilda, knelt upon the floor. 
They both, the one on the right the other on the left of 
the King, looked at him an instant with clasped hands. 
The air of command on the countenance of Struensee 
had given place to an expression of profound grief. On 
the face of the Queen, a kind of tranquillity had sue* 
ceeded to the look of despair. 

** * This is our last interview, Matilda,' said the Min- 
ister. 'Even before a wretched fatality had ended it in 
so fearful a manner, we had resolved that it shquld be 
the last. We can pray together at the feet of the King. 
We are not guilty. Let us pray, Matilda, that for the 
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peace of Denmark, for the honor of the crown — we may 
appear, in the eyes of man, pure as we are in the sight 
of Heaven I' 

'' * Pure I' mnrmnred Matilda. 

" * Pure — guiltless, not of love, but of crime I Guilt- 
less of outrage against him I And now, if yon have 
loved me, Matilda, — ^if I, noble Queen, have loved you, 
as the only being who could raise me to the height of 
that great mission which I have dared to accept, let Him 
who seeth the heart look down upon us, and judge us !' 

" ' Let Him look down upon us, and judge us I' re- 
peated the Queen. * But where God absolves, man con- 
demns.' 

"'It may be so,' said Struensee. 

*' He then rose, and standing before the King, spread 
his hands once more over the royal head. 



CHAPTER XVII. , . 

MIGHTIER THAN A KING. 

"As I have said, the magnetlzer stood erect. His 
puissant hand was raised to the brow of the young 
King. 

" 'Are you asleep, sire ?' demanded he. 

" ' In a sweet sleep. Ah, I had need of this repose !' 

"As I listened to these words, I was near crying out 
with surprise. The King was actually sleeping, his eyes 
were closed. Shall I say that the ordinary speech of 
man was asleep also, and that this new speech called 
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forth by Straensto proceeded from the inner being which 
forms part of oar twofold natare, and whose voice is 
permitted to make itself heard bat at rare intenralsf 
Each word of the somnambalist was followed bj a sad- 
den pause which rendered his speech strange and ab- 
nipt There was also a kind of inward straggling, as if 
these words mast be sought after and at last found bj 
the intellect, sometimes in places of light, sometimes in 
utter darkness. These obserrations, which I made bj 
degrees, and withoat losing any fragment of the scene 
passing before me, left no doubt in my mind of the 
reality of the King's slumber. The truths which in that 
hour were unfolded to me in a manner so lucid, so con* 
yincing — I will not call them proofe but revelations. 

** For me, the fiery tongaes of the Apostles descended 
again from heaven. 

** * What do you see 7' continued Struens^e. 

** * I know not, — a thousand confused images.' 

''' Distinguish them from one another.' 

" ' I cannot ' ' 

***Makeaneflfort.' 

'' ' I am not abje— I am fatigued — and then — ^it is too 
confused ^ 

*^ There was a pause, during which the features of the 
King were contracted, like those of an observer who is 
seeking for one particular point of view which escapes 
him. ni» fingers moved impatiently and convulsively. 
At intervals, Struens^e breathed lightly upon Ohris- 
tian's forehead, who, each time, by the play of his feat- 
ures indicated that he had a clearer perception of the 
images he was trying to distinguish. 

''^Holdl' cried the King suddenly; Hhis is like a 
number of pictures put one in front of another. Sup- 
pose that the canvas and frames of all could be removed 
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and the crowd of painted figures to remain — ^it is like 
that ' 

'* * Look at the pictures one after the other.' 

''A moment passed in silence. 

'' * I have jast tried. I cannot make them oat Tell 
more precisely what yon require.' 

" ' Who has betrayed as V 

" * It was ' 

"*Itwas?' 

'' ' Bat no I Impossible I Oh that lovely face I — that 
fresh, blooming color I how smiling are those rosy lips I 
How she rans about in my conserratories — ^how she de« 
lights in my beautiful flowers I the sweet child I Wait — 
ah I the coquette I — no one sees her, but she is prac- 
ticing her graces for times when she will be seen. She ' 
bends over the marble basin. That water is clear, 
young lady— yes, gaze at thyself I The face is radiant 
only while the heart is true I She anbinds her golden 
hair — she spreads the long tresses over her temples — 
she holds among them a bunch of bright roses. Fie I 
those crimson tints suit not locks of gold I Into the^ 
water go the roses I— Ah I again she tries a bouquet of 
blue violets, and now, if she looks into the fountain, she 
will behold herself fair as an angel from heaven,. bend- 
ing over the cradle of a child. What I she tears away 
the blue flowers also ? Into the water go the violets. 
But she has taken a diamond from her ear — there it is 
upon her brow. Yes, make a woman beautiful and you 
make her proud I That diamond marks thee like a 
fairy. Thou believest it, child ? thou believest it, vain 
one ? It marks thee as the prey of a demon. Poor 
girl I Some one has seen thee I — Fly ! ' 

" ' Who has seen her ?' 
• '**Rantzan.' 

19* 
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'' ' And what is the name of the jonng girl V 

"♦Julie,' 

<* 'And it is Julie who has betrayed us V 

" 'It is Julie. \ 

" The Queen made a gesture of astonishment and sor- 
row. Struens^e shook his head. 

** * Qold, promises, and perhaps threats,' said he, tam- 
ing toward Matilda. 

'♦He had not spoken to the somnambulist, and ihe 
somnambulist did not answer. 

« * Who paid for the treachery ?' pursued the mag- 
netizer, again putting himself in communication with 
the King. 

. " ' I gee ' 

• "'In the past?' ' 

** ' In the past. I see the Queen Mother and Bant- 
zan. Some one introduces a young girL Ah I it is the 
same — she is trembling— they show her on a table, a 
dagger — ^there, stay I Yes, it is an ^crin of jewels — a 
set of diamonds for a queeu I' 

" * And she chooses the €erinV 

" ' She chooses it — and she weeps ' 

" * But does she carry it away V 

" ' I can see nothing more ' 

" ' Look again. I earnestly desire that you should 
see.' 

"There was a pause. Afterward the King re- 
sumed. 

" ' She consents to betray you.' 

" ' And to deliver us up V 

" ' To-night ^ 

" ' She has told V 

" * Where you would be found.' 
-." * She has promised *?' 
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"'Your letters.' 

« The yonog Queen trembled riolently. She raised 
her eyes to the conntraaoce of Straens^e, who soothed 
faer, and then turned again toward Ohristain. The 
exchange of thought between the magnetizer and the 
magnetized was now made more rapidly. 

" * These letters — who has received them V 

"'It shoald have been an agent of Maria Julia, 
hut ' 

'''ItisBantzan?' 

'<'No, notBantzan.' 

*^ * It is, nevertheless, an enemy 7' 

"'It is a friend.' 

"A ray of hope illuminated the eyes of the two- 
lovers. 

"'What friend?' ^ 

" ' Name to me some of your friends.' 
-"'Persenf 

"TtisnotPersen.' 

" ' Wisby — more true than his daughter ?' 

" ' Wisby is at this moment at the ramparts of the 
citadel He is waiting for some one and is impa- 
tient' 

" ' I have no other friend.' 

" ' Yon forget one. I see him — ^but how strange I 
it frightens me. I see three faces. I cannot look — I 
am afraid I' 

" I felt indignant that Struens6e had not named me 
among his friends — and I had risked life to serve him I 
But I had no time at present to indulge this feeling. 
Still attentive to all the King should say, I was sur- 
prised that he did not designate me, for it was I who 
possessed the letters. In this case he was undoubtedly 
wrong ; so might he be in others, and his occult vision, 
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after all, might continnallj deceive him. Who then 
was this man with three faces, of whom he seemed 
afraid t He continned to make an effort to distingnish 
the object of his terror, and he described in tnm faces 
so grotesque and dissimilar, that in this instance, at 
least, somnambulism seemed at fanlt 

" I felt that deep disappointment which seizes npon 
the mind, when the first check is given to a fervor of 
belief but newly created in the sonL 

" Snddenlj, in the acceleration of a crowd of thoughts 
which overwhelmed me, my memory seized upon one 
alone. I recollected that, when the troop of men hos- 
tile to Struens6e had entered the rotunda, I had, by 
the instinct which impels us to hide ourselves at the 
moment of danger, replaced my mask. Afterward, my 
preoccupation as I witnessed those wonderful scenes, had 
made me forget to remove it. 

''I now instantly drew it away from my face. Un- 
paralleled wonder I 

** * I see him I' cried the King ;' I see him I It is 
that friend you have made me seek in Vienna, and fol- 
low on-tbe journey to Denmark, and then to his cabinet 
at Copenhagen. It is — The Bed Doctor !' 

" ' He I' 

" * Hold I' resumed the King, with the eagerness of 
one who fears to lose sight of some interesting object. 
' Hold I^i— I see your letters. It is no longer he who 
has them — ^this is strange ! — it is ' 

"'It is ? who?' 

*** My God I' gasped the Queen, in terror. 

** * A young man — oh, how sad his face is I What 
grief must fill his soul 1 — how I pity him 1 ^ 

** From under the eyelids of the King streamed tears, 
which rolled even to the hands of Matilda. She showed 
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them to Strnens^ with a mnte, imploring gesture, which 
made the heart bleed. 

'' ' Be comforted I' said the Minister, gently touching 
the brow of his patient. 

'* The lips of the sufferer were parted with a smile of 
obedience. 

« * Tell me now the name of the man who receives the 
letters.' 

** * His name ? Qhristian. That man ? It is myself/ 
replied the King. 

** 'Again betrayed I — and betrayed by Mesmer I' mur- 
mured Struensee. 

« * That you ought not to believe I' said I earnestly, 
as I stepped forward. 

"And without giving the Queen and the Minister 
time to recover from their surprise, two words sufficed 
to explain to them how I came there. 

" 'As to the letters, it is not the King who shall re- 
ceive them, but you, madam— or Struensee.' 

'' Struensde seized them. 

'''Ah!' said he bitterly, 'this time the oracle shall 
lie. Let the flames devour them I' 

"As he uttered these words, he raised to the lamp 
the packet which I had restored to him. At that mo- 
ment, those who were without, the attendants of the 
King, struck violent and repeated blows upon the door. 
They were probably no longer alone ; and sustained no 
doubt by the arrival of Bantzan, or the Queen Mother, 
they did not now regard the imperative command of the 
King. 

" * Give your arm to the Queen,' said Struensee to 
me. ' To the palace ! to the palace I Show yourself 
worthy to save the most noble of women. Go I and act 
as your courage shall dictate.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BBTURN TO REAL LIFE. 

** Matilda sapported herself apon mj arm. Thoagh 
I sofltained her form, she in a manner gnided my steps. 
We shoald inevitablj have been made prisoners as we 
pnrsned oar way, or else been forced to make a pause, 
of which the consequence wonld hare been fatal, had 
not the entire mass of conrtiers who followed the Dow* 
ager or the Marshal, precipitated themselyes in their 
sseal toward the payilion. The alley was thns for the 
moment forsaken. At every risk, we mnst pass 
through it. 

** I will omit the details of this route so often traversed 
in the course of my story — for repeated coming and 
going must weary the most indulgent listener; and 
without attempting to avoid an abrupt transition, I will 
place myself at once at tljie palace gates. I am still 
disguised in the costume of the Templar, which has 
already been twice exhibited. The Queen is buried in 
a domino. Her small and beautiful feet have hardly 
touched the ground, for I have lifted her at every step. 
Had she been anything lower than a queen, I would 
have lifted her in my arms and brought her, like a tired 
child, to her home. 

<< * No one can enter I' cried a sentinel at the gate. 

" * Here is an obstacle of which we had not thought,^ 
said I, in a low voice, to my illustrious protegee, who 
hung trembling on my arm. 
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** I collected myself instantly. I know not whether 
the scenes I had jnst witnessed, and the mighty effects 
of magnetic power which had been reyealed to me, had 
giyen to me strength or temerity; whether they had 
imparted that presence of mind which can overcome 
obstacles, or that rashness which scorns precaution. 
But to a second 'No one can enter!' more rndely 
spoken than the first, I replied : 

" ' Why not ?' 

" ' There are new orders. They are from the Qaeen 
Mother. Oh I oh I there are strange and unexpected 
things going on there ! There are already dancers 
enough for what is to be done to-night. No one must 
enter I That is the end of it. ' 

"'Call the officer of the guard ' 

** * What is the matter ?' asked a sub-officer, who was 
smoking his pipe at a little distance. 

"'The matter is,' said I, 'that they close the doors 
against the bearer of this ring, which every partisan of 
Maria Julia ought to recognize.' 

"I am not sure whether the officer knew the jewel or 
feigned to know it; but either from fear or from convic- 
tion, he respectfully raised his hand to his cap. 

" ' Pass in, madame,' said I to the Queen, ' and pre- 
sent this ring to the person for whom it is intended.' 

" The sergeant of the guard seemed to suppose that 
it related to some secret mission. He remained dis- 
creetly at the distance of a few steps. The Queen left 
my arm. I heard an expression of thanks, a promise 
not to forget. Then, as if her present position recalled 
to her mind that tragic point so well known in the his- 
tory of England, the daughter of the House of Hano- 
ver adopted the watch- word of the Stuarts. She gently 
placed her fingers on her lips, and for adieu whispered 
the celebrated English word, * Remember P 
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** I wag transported with joy. As I had good reason 
to know, the King's gaards, who had in the palace above 
BO willingly shut np the Hangarian cheyalier, and so 
readily permitted the Knight of Malta to escape, wove 
still, in perfect good faith^ keeping gnard over an empty 
chamber. Had it not been so, I should at this very mo- 
ment have been retaken, and the Qoeen, whom I attended, 
most have been scandalously arrested. Bat there are 
fortanate hoars, when the ^yents in which we are taking 
part gallop on at a rate too farioas to permit as to see 
or to anticipate an act often fatal. 

" My first care, after leaving the Queen, was to place 
myself beyond the range of the alleys and approaches 
which extended on every side around the chateau. 
Fatigued in body and in mind, I could not go far. I 
paused in a retired corner of the park, and seating my- 
self on a stone bench, deliberated as to my future course. 

" Three o'clock struck from jihe castle tower. Three 
o'clock I was not this the appointed moment when every 
one in the ball-room must unmask ? The young Quemi 
then was in time to show herself among the rest. 

'^ This was one point happily gained in the series of 
portentous events which had marked the night. But 
Struensee — what had happened to him after my depart- 
ure ? And those people, whom we by good fortune had 
escaped, but whose coming he had encountered, what 
had they done to him ? Had they not seized him, searched 
him ? In this case, his letters to Matilda were in the 
hands of his enemies. Thus destiny had granted a 
moment of respite to the lovers but to sport with them 
the more cruelly, to destroy them the more publicly* 
Why had I not possessed myself anew of those papers F 
At the moment of flight I might have seized them; but 
bewildered as we all were by the quick succession of 
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events, which of as had thought of it ? which of ns had 
been able to foresee ? And here I find myself in con- 
tradiction to what I said bat jast now. To foresee is 
then sometimes desirable. Tet who can tell ? At this 
period of my adventures, for instance, by what jndi- 
cioas combination, by what skillfnl manoeavre, conld I 
extricate myself from the fatal circle in which I was so 
singularly involyed ? It was true I had hitherto extri- 
cated myself, bat coald I loiiger sustain this contest ? 
Was I not likely to be taken, whether pursued as Dr. 
Mesmer, an escaped prisoner, or as Dr. Mesmer, asso- 
ciate and presumed accomplice of the Minister ? 

** My. situation was sufficiently embarrassing to make 
me regret that I was not still in prison. But how to 
enter those walls ? Struensee, harassed by the perils of 
his position, had not been able to give me all the instrac- 
tions my situation required. Wisby^, on his part, alarmed 
by the tumult in the neighborhood of my dwelling, and 
as the royal somnambulist had seen in his vision, already 
weary of awaiting me, had, I doubted not, made his secret 
way into the citadel, believing that some unforeseen ob- 
stacle prevented me from joining him. I was utterly 
embarrassed as to the course I ought to pursue. 

"But at all events, I was in need of a lodging. I 
could not remain in the park until day. For some time 
the' palace, which before had been illuminated in every 
line of its architecture by the blaze of lamps, had ap- 
peared but a gigantic mass of darkness. The roll of 
carriages died away in the distance. I was nearly 
frozen. The gold-embroidered lining of my doublet 
struck as coldly on my iQiagination as the keen night air 
upon my stiffened limbs. It was necessary to decide 
upon something. At all risks, then, I would go and sup 
and rest myself at my pwn house. 

20 
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" It will readily be supposed that I avoided entering 
by the ominous alley. There was no greater danger 
for me in the public streets than elsewhere. I felt the 
want of a retnm to the realities of ordinary existence, 
if only for a moment. It appeared to me, that by eren 
passing near the mysterious pavilion, I should leave 
there some portion of my reason, and I had too much 
need of it in this emergency to be willing it should be 
again assaulted. 

"The chamber occupied by Marianne looked upon 
the street. I did not use the knocker, fearing to arouse 
the neighbors. I struck lightly upon the shutter" with 
the expectation of waiting a long time, for I knew some- 
thing of the heavy and imperturbable sleep of my house- 
keeper. Had I reflected that the noise about the pavil- 
ion must have reached her, I need not have been sur- 
prised that she answered immediately. 

" ' Who is there f ' she asked timidly, speaking through 
the double obstacle of window and shutter. 

'' *It is I, Mesmer — ^thy master.' 

" * M. Mesmer I Is it possible f Is it really you V 

"* It is really I.' 

'' ' Wait I I am going to light the lamp.' 
' "And she left me there without yet opening the door. 
Surprise and joy made the poor thing tremble, and she 
did not immediately succeed in striking a light. I went 
to the door and shook it, to hasten her movements. At 
last it was opened, but as I was about to enter I saw her 
matronly figure contract with affright. I soon compre- 
hended that it was my carnival disguise which produced 
tills effect. A person less simple than Marianne might 
have been startled, to see a man who went away as a 
simple doctor, come back as a fantastic Knight Templar. 

" ' I have come from the ball,' said I, to quiet her 
feard» 
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«< * From the ball I Bat monsiear was in priBon I How 
grieTed I felt when they came to tell me I' 

''And she had the air of regretting something lost. 

" ' Yoar grief is not wasted, Marianne/ said I, 'and 
like a good housekeeper as yon are, you may keep it for 
fiarther use, for thongh yon see me here, I haye not re- 
tamed.' 

" Marianne started. 

" ' That is to say, no one mYist know I have returned. 
I am lost if it is known. Do you understand f ' 

"'I understand I I understand I < or rather, I think I 
have lost my senses since yesterday. It began by mon- 
sieur's duel — ^then came the news that you were shut up 
in the citadel — what a day I — and then if you knew what 
a night I mon Dieu I out there in the pavilion ' 

" 'I was in the pavilion, Marianne.' 

'"You — ^you there 1 You have not come from the 
ball then !' 

^' ' I have come from the ball.' 

'' ' In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost 1' 

" Marianne crossed herself. It was her custom when 
she was terrified or heard of anything supernatural. 

" 'All this is a mystery which I will explain to you 
hereafter, my good housekeeper,' said I. 'But now, 
make ap a good fire, warm^my bed, give me some wine, 
-*-good wine this time I Look too if you have anything 
in your pantry. Take good care of me for a few hours ; 
bat to-morrow, when I shall have gone, remember that 
I did not come.' 

" Marianne was one of those beings whom God has 
made all heart. What I told her of my danger was 
enough. There was, no need of her promise. And 
when I spoke of eating, drinking, getting warm and 
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going to bed, all these were for her so many words of 
encoaragement, to which she clang as to a hope. In a 
moment the fire was bnming brightly, and the good 
woman occupied herself by tarns with my bed and with 
my repast. She ponred into my glass a large dranght 
of wine, which I drank as she had never seen me drink 
before. Her joy at my retnrn was nnboanded, and on 
my side it made me happy to look at her. There was 
an infinite lazury in taking possession again of the 
qaietude of daily life. The figure of the old damsel in 
her homely attire pleased my fancy, and there was a 
charm in watching her, as she moved actively about, 
striving to promote my comfort. 

''After the unexampled events in which I had lately 
taken part, I foand a delight in common things, as one 
enjoys repose after a life of adventure. I, who never 
before bad taken note of those innumerable minute at- 
tentions with which woman surrounds the existence of 
man, and which transform into objects of absorbing in- 
terest to her, those over whom she is appointed by the 
ties of nature or the accidents of fate to keep watch, 
had suddenly become interested in all. - The smallest 
circumstances connected with common life, were now 
each, in turn sources of pleasure to my jaded senses. I 
longed for daylight, that I might draw aside the curtains 
and look out upon the street I was in haste to see the 
fronts of the opposite houses, and I hoped it might be at 
the moment when the shutters should be pushed back by 
the robust hand of the porter, or more carefully un- 
closed by his wife. In short, I was once more at home ; 
and with the sensations of a traveler who arrives after 
long years of absence^ and hastens to make himself 
again familiar with a world he had half forgotten. Not 
that I was even now in love with everyday life, nor that 
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I shoald enjoy it to-morrow. Bat there seemed an ab- 
solute necessity that my brain shoald be unfettered, and 
my foot set again upon the common earth, lest my reason 
should be lost in a chaos of mighty illusions and solemn 
realities. 

''I had laid aside my costume of double disguise and 
wrapped myself in my robe-de-chambre, seeking in its 
folds for ideas more and more earthly. Marianne went 
and came. My small table was prepared. The break- 
fast of the day before, nicely warmed, was once more 
ready to be served, though, as it proved, that breakfast 
>was fated, to pass through as many vicissitudes as the 
individual for whom it had been provided. 

'"What is the matter now, Marianne?' said I, on 
seeing my housekeeper enter all aghast. 

** * Somebody has just come, suddenly, as if he drop- 
ped down from the clouds.' 

"*^omebody I but who? did he tell you his name? 
How does he look ? What does he want ? Do you 
know him ?' 

" 'I do not know him. He would not tell his name. 
He says he is your friend ; but, what frightens me, he 
came by the garden.' 

" ' So much the better I then he cannot be an officer 
of justice. Those gentry enter by the street door, and 
without ceremony.' 

" These words I uttered aloud to Marianne, though, to 
tell the truth, they were rather an encouraging argameut 
addressed to myself. 

'What monsieur says is true,' replied tbe good wo 



man. ' I think it is some young lord. He asked if M. 



Mesmer was here. I wanted to assure bim you were s^v\i 



in prison as you had directed in case tbey came 

you ' 
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/"And I woald neither believe nor listen to yonr 
hdasekeeper,' said Straens^e, who now appeared. 

"I had one moment of intense joy. Stmens^e then 

' had extricated himself from all the snares of that night. 

He understood me and pressed my hand. Then, turning 

to Marianne, whose curiosity was not the smallest of 

her characteristics, he presented her a purse. 

" * Silence I' said he to her. 

''My housekeeper made a low curtsy; and as the 
first proof of her obedience, refrained from uttering a 
word of thanks. 

"'Bring another cover,' said I to her, as she went 
out 

" When we were alone, Straens^e said : 

*** Really, I admire you I This is a fine time to sit 
down to table so coolly, and to sip wine with a friend I — 
Quick, quick ! on with your clothes — secure your im- 
- portant papers and follow me.' 

« * What !' said I ; * have you not been able, then, to 
quell the storm ? You are proscribed, — ^they are seek- 
ing for you, perhaps ?' 

***I am still Minister. My power is more firmly 
established than ever. It is you — ^yon alone who are 
menaced by the greatest danger. But let us begin by 
burning this costume I' 

" He threw the ball dress upon the burning coals. 
The cloth was instantly in a bUze, and I saw the rich 
embroideries twisting about in the fire, and the melted 
gold running down in streams among the ashes. 

" * I understand,' said I. ' It is necessary for me to 
return quietly to prison, in order that this affair of the 
duel may be legally settled. But this cannot be very 
formidable ; and thanks to you^ ' 
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" ''Would to God it was only that duel I You are 
accused of an assassination.' 

" * 1 1 — an assassination I' I cried. 

"'And I cannot defend you I' continued Struens^e, 
in a tone of grief which made me instantly absolve him 
of all the woes which he had been the means of bring- 
ing upon me. * Why were you not able to re-enter the 
citadel? This morning you would have been set at 
liberty. I could have made use of my influence with 
the magistrates — it was a mere matter of form. But 
the fatality which pursues me in relation to my Mends, 
weighs upon you. You are accused of a' murder in 
connection with Muller.' 

" * Oh, my reason I my reason I' said I, pressing my 
forehead between my hands. 

"'This night,' pursued Struensde rapidly, a 'sentinel 
has been slaughtered in the yard of the citadel. The 
deed was done by MuUer. That man, whom I had de- 
tained there since the time you know of, had already 
mad^ several attempts to escape. This night, when 
all vigilance had been put to sleep, for the purpose of 
conducting you to the ball, that ruffian, who has become 
skillful in interpreting every sign, was on the alert. 
Though strongly guarded, he forced his lock by means 
of a knife whicli he had managed to secrete, and glided 
out of his cell in the darkness. Did he know that you 
were to be taken out ? I cannot believe it. Wisby and 
Theodore alone were in the secret. I think rather it 
was an accident. The silence of the dogs on this par-* 
ticular night may have induced* him .to attempt an en- 
terprise of which the plan was already matured. But 
he could not reach the arcades by which you Jeft the 
citadel, without passing before a sentinel. No doubt 
he rushed upon him suddenly and stubbed him with the 
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same ingtrament by which he effected his deliyer? 
ance/ 

** * Miserable yillain I — and that sentinel, who inarched 
with SQch regularity, was nndoabtedlj Mailer — after he 
had stmck down the soldier I Ah I this explains that 
terrible cry — and the indifference of him who had jnst 
taken the place of his unfortanate victim I' 

" * Whether Mnller heard you, and thought you were 
some soldiers of the guard, whether he followed in your 
footsteps or got out in some way known only to himself, 
no one can tell. But MuUer has escaped. As to the 
soldier, the sentinel who came to relieye him found him 
lying dead and cold — pierced to the heart. There was 
an immediate search made upon the ramparts and in 
the numberless passages of the prison. No clew was 
discovered. The officer at last ordered the cells to be 
opened. The prisoner^ were found on their straw and 
in their irons — all save two I MuUer and yourself were 
missing.' 

" * Great God ! and now I am implicated with a wretch 
who is a spy and a murderer 1' 

'''No time now for reflections! They must come 
hereafter. Follow me.' 

" He drew me to the door, and then went to speak a 
word to Marianne. Poor creature, I never saw her 
again 1 He rejoined me and led me away. 
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or 

!; '< FouB days bad passed since tBe night when I fol- 

le ' lowed Straens^e. 

J ** I was at the house of his Ariend, Fersen, safely shel' 

i tered from all parsnit One faithful domestic alone 

1 knew of my hiding-place, but I had no need to ask him 

) for anything. He had been told that I was concealed 

on account of a duel in which I was implicated, and he^ 
. anticipated my every want. 

" I was in utter ignorance of all that was still passing, 
and had plenty of leisure for philosophical reflectionSv 
upon the advantages of the friendship of the great. 
Yet it was not upon this subject that my thoughts were 
employed. Struens6a had wished to reconcile me to 
my confinement, and never was solitude more fully occu- 
pied than mine. He had placed in my hands the famous 
casket, which in my haste I had forgotten to bring away 
fron^ my house, and it was no longer empty. The 
papers which had been removed from it were again 
there. These comprised a minute history of my own 
private researches, of my debates with Struens^e, of his 
experiences, his conversion, his efforts and his experi- 
ments. It was an account of the gradual, step-by-step 
progress of somnambulism, crowned by a history of the 
remarkable day when first a sick person slept and be- 
came clairvoyant. 
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" I was at last in possession of this science, so long 
soaght for I 

** From mineral magnetism, which was bat an inter- 
rogation, I had now arrived at the knowledge of a 
magnetism exercised by man npon man. How many 
times had I suspected it I How often, when seeking to 
separate the spiritaal from the material of my system, 
had I said to myself that the miracle of El^ah, who 
stretched himself three times npon the widow's dead 
son, mast, at some unknown point, touch npon my re- 
searches I And it was Struens^e who had been destined 
to raise the veil of mystery I What matter, if I might 
but see like him and with him I Already had the wonder- 
fal scene in the payilion given me the key of the science. 
I was like those magicians who, having learned the ob- 
scure syllables of a language to which there is no 
analogy, but which they are sure possesses a power of 
evocation, boldly throw away the prescribed formula, 
and then behold an all-conqnering intelligence which 
explains the book where those words were learned, and 
reveals the power which is embodied in them. I was 
in turn startled and enchanted at what I had just 
learned. How powerful the aid which medicine would 
now find in magnetism I How priceless the art thus 
discovered of soothing and dissipating the sufferings of 
man I 

" I had heard as yet only the interrogaticms of Stru- 
ensee to Christian, but I was able to judge how far the 
system might be carried. The eye which can read the 
past and penetrate the future, which pierces through 
the thickness of stone walls, and before which space and 
time melt away, shall it not discover also, through the 
garment which conceals the fountain of human life, the 
inward evil which it is necessary to reach, the hidden 
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malady wbiclvmiist be treated t There are hours of men- 
tal clearness when one word says everything, when a single 
experience proves all that shall sacceed it; and I was 
BOW at this sapreme moment. Bnt — shall I confess it ? — 
though the physician was all alive and intent within 
me, the man was alarmed. Strpens^e had himself ex- 
perienced this same terror. It was fearful to contem- 
plate such a fieight of power ! Apart from the abnse 
of it, which might be made by an evil and perverse 
being, what mysteries for a timid, shrinking sonl to 
encounter I 

"On the fourth evening of my retreat at* M. Fersen's, 
I sat buried in reflections such as these. Entirely ab- 
sorbed by the attempt to resolve a thousand problems 
all suggested by one single fact, I had not perceived 
the entrance of my attendant, the ancient valet. After 
waiting in silence a few moments, and then stirring the 
fire to attract my attention, he advanced to my chair, 
holding a parcel directly before my eyes. Starting from 
my reverie, I took it from his hand. 

"A letter I A letter from Struens^e I Why has he 
not come himself? I shall know. Let me read. 

" ' You comprehend now, the power which has con- 
dncted the son of a poor pastor of Altona, even to the 
steps of the throne, — I might say, placed him upon the 
throne, for yon have heard Christian complain that I 
usurp the- cfown of Denmark. He spoke the. truth, 
poor somnambulist I The crown of Denmark is mine; 
magnetism has procured it for me. Heaven grant that 
I may keep it one year longer I - Heaven grant me so 
long a time to scatter the seed which no whirlwind can 
disperse ! And then, if I must mount the scaffold, from 
Ihat height to see it germinating in a free soil, and«nder 
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the smile of Qod, then will I gpratefdlly Bing my hosan- 
nah I Shall I not have done enoagh for one mortal life 1 
I shall have constitated anew the great Danish fttmilj. 
I shall have taken away the diadem from the armorial 
bearings of the nobility ; I shall have placed the shield 
on the sturdy shoalder of the people, and thenceforth, 
between them and their royal magistrate, only the thick- 
ness of that buckler will intervene. Lef me die in the 
honr when my work shall be accomplished I I shall die 
withont fear, for I shall know that I am going to meet 
eternal justice; yet not withont regret, for to die is to 
leare this earth, and on this earth — I lore I 

'' ' I love with all the exaltation of my soul. It is 
only such a love as mine that could sustain a man in the 
position where I stand. 

*' * How fresh and joyous was the beginning of my 
life I It is so glorious to be born poor and to conquer 
every obstacle 1 Happy is he who knows how to limit 
his successes ; happy he before whom the word triumph 
is not continually blazing, devouring his head and his 
heart I The price I have paid for sovereignty is the ab- 
dication of peace and joy in my bosom. I reign by war- 
fare. Warfare on my side frank and open, on the part 
of my enemies hypocritical and dark. There is not a 
single grievance at court which does not arm itself 
against me, with poison and the dagger. But the poison 
cannot reach my lip nor the dagger my heart. There is 
one who warns me of all I help the King to live — he 
helps me to conquer. 

" * Poor Christian I Unfortunate Struens^e I Glorious 
Matilda 1 

" ' Do you understand this ? Matilda is the object of 
my adoration. She is the star by whose light I walk — 
the only charm of my life. She is my life itself !-*and 
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jet I lo¥6 Christian. I love him as if he were my bro- 
ther — ^perhaps as if he were my soUi for in trath he owes 
his existence to me. Yon are not a mercenary physi- 
cian, Mesmer, and yon can understand the sentiment 
which attracts a doctor to his patient. It is a love 
which makes yon cherish him for the very tronble he has 
given yon, and cling to him the more for those long 
hours of anxiety and painful watchfulness you have, 
passed beside him. You can comprehend^ that child- 
like weakness, at once pitiable and endearing, which in- 
fuses into your heart the deep tenderness of a father. 
Yes, I love this child I At first it was my desire merely 
to relieve him from suffering, to impart to his veins the 
flow of life which they needed. But as I raised up the 
body, I witnessed the expanding of a soul too great not 
to fatigue a debilitated frame. What intellectual treas- 
are I What a royal nature I It was then that I re- 
doubled my efforts and sought to impart strength to the 
body, that it might retain in this world a soul that 
adorned humanity — to fortify the flesh in order to pre- 
serve the spirit. 

** ' I love Christian, as God after the creation loved 
His own work. And it is almost thus that I love Ma- 
tilda. As physician, I must be near the King f as nurse, 
Matilda must be beside him also. The holy ministra- 
tion of woman is like that of the angels. Oh, contra- 
diction of our nature that between the Queen and my- 
self there should have grown up a guilty love I 

"'Yet you would not think it to be such, were you to 
see us all three together, when, away from all observing 
eyes, the King leans upon my arm, and supports him- 
self ,on the other side by the arm of Matilda. At 
these moments, looking upon us. with his gentle smile, 
our poor invalid will say, No one is near us, let us no 

21 
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longer be king or qaeen or minister, — ^let as be friends] 
And then, when he desires Matilda to extend her hand 
to me, as to the companion who shares her labor of love 
in watching over him, when I take that small, soft hand, 
all trembling and cold, it seems as if aronnd ns circled 
a band of flame, nniting our hearts in a pare and mjsUc 
tie of affection and confidence. 

" * Oh, whj is Christian the hnsband of Matildia I 

" ' I loved the Qaeen before I knew her august rank. 
The yoang monarch, always inyisible, of whom every- 
body spoke and whom only a few privileged persons had 
seen, never left his palace, and usually sojourned at one 
of his summer residences. A royal phantom, so far 
dead as not to stand in the way of ambition, yet enough 
alive to prevent any bold usurpation, the sick monarch 
had permitted the Queen Mother tc seize upon the reins 
of authority, while his young queen, for the sake of her 
feeble infant son, sought in vain to draw toward herself 
some ray of power. 

" * That was the time of my active life, the close of 
my life of pleasure, to which I had made a brilliant 
adieu. It was the termination also of my debates with 
yourself, the epoch of a great contest between my an- 
cient doubts and my new belief, — the moment, in short, of 
my questionings of the Unknown I Even then, the mys- 
terious fame of my experiments was extending, although 
I had used every possible precaution to conceal them. 

" ' One day a female entered my cabinet. Ah, how 
well do I remember it I It was a glorious morning in 
May. The door of my secluded pavilion opens, as you 
know, on a court, which at all seasons is visited by the 
sunshine. As the door opened, a woman, closely veiled, 
entered at the same instant with a bright ray of sunlight. 
It seemed as if both had descended from heaven. " Even 
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after she had advanced toward me, and with a graceful 
timidity announced that she had come to seek medical 
advice for one in whom she was interested, I still felt 
that it was an illusion, and I longed to saj, Spirit of 
the skies, stretch forth thy hand and the sick will be 
healed I 

" * Four times I saw the lady. Always timid, always 
embarrassed, and almost beseeching in tone and manner, 
there was still about her a dignity which inspired me 
with awe. She had made me swear not to inform my- 
self whence she came or whither she went. The daugh- 
ter of a noble family, she said that among her kindred 
she was in the midst of divided, conflicting interests. 
She had reported to me in behalf of her sick husband, 
because she had no confidence in the remedies to which 
he had long been subjected, and from which there had 
been no beneficial results. None but those who were 
admitted by the sanction of an absolute inquisition 
could approach him j none but those who had tffe con- 
fidence and the ear of a mother-in-law jealous of her 
own^ rights and of the young wife's influence. The poor 
young woman saw her husband declining day by day, 
and the life of this husband was her protection and the 
future of her only son. 

" ' How was it that I never guessed this to be the 
Queen Matilda ? Often had I seen her, but it had al- 
ways been in the midst of some royal pageant, or on the 
brilliant promenade, where the great appear decked in 
smiles, as in jewels ; both a part of the etiquette of the 
court. The simple and shrinking woman whom I re- 
ceived, had nothing in common with that Matilda so 
much talked of, and on whose name already breathed 
the hoarse whisper of calumny. Accusing her of levity 
and of coquetry, yet not daring at that time to go as 
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far as they have done since, the bad passions jof- men, 
seeking in th^ national sentiment a title which shoold 
stamp her with nnpopnlarity, had named the Queen of 
Denmark VAnglaise. And so moch do we jndge with- 
out examining, so mnch are most matters in this world 
received upon hearsay, that I had myself never dis- 
covered in the Qneen that modest beauty which I ad- 
mired in the lady who sought my counsel. 

'' ' I learned that the sick man was better. My advice 
' had been serviceable, yet as far as I could judge, there 
was nothing encouraging in respect to a permanent 
cure. I could have wished to see this young man, bat 
that was not, practicable. At all events, even if I 
might one day obtain access to my new patient, of whom 
the young wife's tears spoke eo eloquent a eulogy, for 
the present it was necessary to wait. By admitting me^ 
there would be occasioned a grand family dispute, a con- 
test, and perhaps danger. These circumstances did not 
surprise me. I knew enough of our nobility to hare 
remarked among them the tyranny of certain ideas and 
the inexorable force of fixed customs. Nevertheless, 
for my own part, I would have been willing to brave any 
peril. My young visitor had inspired me with a senti- 
ment before unknown to me. At a single w:ord from her' 
I could have risked fame, fortune, life itself. Perhaps, 
too, 1 wished to see the husband who inspired so tender 
an interest, perhaps with the. hope of finding him lem ^ 
worthy than she thought, of the tears which flowed for 
his sufferings. God forgive the weakness of our human 
hearts I I knew not that I loved, yet I was conscious 
of a feeling of jealousy. 

'<' Meanwhile this man's case occupied me engross- 
ingly. I spent the hours of sleep in studying for him. 
In his complaint there were certain strange symptoms 
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whieb sarprised me. I daily expected with delight the 
appearance of the young wife^ and notwithstanding the 
selfishness of the new sentiment which possessed me, I 
would not have had her refrain from talking to me of her 
husband. There was a pleasure in the consciousness 
that all my science and all my skill were called forth for 
his sake. 

" ' There was one circumstance which I omitted to 
mention in its place. I will return to it. 

" ' In our first interview, and before taking away the 
prescription I had written, the lady slipped a piece of 
gold upon the table where I had been writing. This 
was paying like a lady of rank; you can well under- 
stand why she should take care not to pay like a queen. 
I know not why I should have blushed at this recom- 
pense. I felt a strong desire to return the price of the 
visit, but that would have had the effect of preventing 
her from repeating it. The piece of gold fell to the 
ground, and when alone I took it up and threw it care- 
lessly into a drawer. It appeared to me that this pay- 
ment gave a tinge of vulgarity to an adventure in which 
I was beginning to become interested. 

" * But the young lady, whose image occupied me in- 
cessantly, having passed several days without returning, 
I longed to abridge the hours of an absence which began 
to alarm me, and sought for her piece of gold among 
those which had been sloWlyaccumulating in the drawer 
of my secretary. I now wished to recognize it, but knew 
not which to select. I cursed the stupid vexation which 
bad been the cause of my losing sight of that most pre- 
cious coin. If the lady should return no more, — great 
heavens I — that piece of gold would at least be a remem- 
brance of her, a memento of a sweet vision I 

"'To my joy I again saw my fair visitor. 
21* 
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" 'And this timel carefiillj picked up the recompense 
which she offered. A silken case was prepared, the in* 
yalnable coin placed in it, and laid npon mj heart. It 
is there still ; and if some plot should orerthrow the 
Minister of whom Denmark says, alas ! too mach of 
good and no donbt too mneh of evil also, my enemies 
will not fail to assert, that there was foand on Strnens^e^s 
breast the only god to which he ever sacrificed. 

" * Very soon again — before I had dared to hope it— 
my lovely client reappeared at my honse. Oh that day 
she was pale. When she entered, her agitated air made 
me conjecture that she had been pnrsned. She was a 
long time in collecting herself She told me it had been 
perceived that the directions of the official physiciaaa 
had not been followed ; suspicion was aroused, the circle 
of watchfulness, or rather of minute inquisition, had 
been narrowed. The lady's dejection was extreme. A 
terrible crisis had made her fear that she should lose her 
husband. 

" 'In regard to his condition, I questioned her with 
the most careful attention. I returned to things for- 
gotten. I insisted upon facts almost imperceptible. I 
was agitated as I gave my advice — my hand trembled 
as it wrote. I was tracing then, perhaps, a decree of 
life or of death I 

" ' I perceived that to the lady and myself the hour 
of adieu had come. I understood it still better, when 
she laid down a double piece of gold. I saw the metal 
shining as if it had just come from the coinage. I 
looked at the lady. The long veil which half enveloped 
her person was already drawn over her face. It was 
a signal of departure, which now drove me to despair. 

'''But at the same time that this desolating thought 
tore asunder my heart, another idea arose, and, in spite 
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of me, took' entire possession of my mind. Yagne, and 
as yet undefined, I felt it come to me as one feels ap- 
proaching his lips a name long soaght in yain. It was 
one of those moments when a man spells oat, syllable 
by syllable, the idea not yet actually conceived. I fixed 
my eyes mechanically npon the gold coin, and within 
myself I made the following remark : 

" * This, piece of gold has bat lately left the crucible. 
This figure is struck by the hand of an able artist. 

"'Then, interrupting this inward reflection, Wait! 
madam — ^wait I said I aloud ; I have something to add 
to my prescription. 

" * The young wife stood still. I leaned upon the table, 
and with my forehead supported by my hand, I exam- 
ined the effigy upon the coin. I had no cleair idea of 
the action of my own mind at the moment. I did not 
think of the King, yet I was interrogating his image, 
even to the most minute peculiarity of feature and of ex- 
pression. And as I studied them, I modified my direc- 
tions with a clearness and security as perfect as if I had 
just been conducted to the bedside of the invalid. 

"'Your husband, madam, I see him.— I will cure 
him — at least I will sustain him. 

"'My pen flew over the paper; my eyes did not 
leave the medal. I was moved by an irresistible im- 
pulse, and had no precise perception of that which filled 
my mental vision. * 

"'Your husband, madam, is very ill; but his is a 
generous and noble nature that should be saved. I 
shall save him. That broad forehead — ^those bare tem- 
ples, where the beating of the arteries is visible — ^thosh 
eyes, at times fixed, at times gazing restlessly around — 
that ironical curl of the lip — ^that smile, so sad, so re- 
signed 1 Too much thought, madam, too much thought I 
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— ^no energy in action — a generoas sonl not in its proper 
place — a mind that conceires bat cannot execate — a 
great man, who dwells in a world of reverie. Why does 
that noble head droop toward the earth t Why, at in- 
tervals, is it raised so proudly? If he be a scholar, 
weighed down by thought, let him forget I If he be a 
King^ let him abdicate I 

" * What I yon have guessed that the object of my 
anxiety is Christian? said the lady» in extreme snr- 
prise. 

"* Christian 1 — do yon speak of Christian? — Chris- 
tian YII. ? replied I, with the bewilderment of a man 
jnst awakening from sleep. 

'''Alas, yes I It is to save the King of Denmark 
that I have come. 

'"And yon, yon madam l^-you mast be 

" ' Without giving me time to finish, the lady gently 
drew aside her veil. I saw the majesty of an ancient 
race beaming in her glance. 

" * 1 bowed my knee before the Qneen. 

" 'A few days after, judge of my joy I A royal groom 
was at my door. I was commanded to go to the sum- 
mer palace which had been chosen as the King's resi- 
dence during the fine season. One of Queen Matilda's 
ladies of honor, Madame de Berkenstein, wife of the 
Grand. Marshal of Frederic V., had obtained leave to 
ask advice from her own confidential physician. By 
this round-about means, I was brought near to the suf- 
fering monarch, without awakening suspicion. What 
more have I to tell you, that has not been told ? 

'"As to that which is least known, you have seen 
and guessed enough. The papers collected in the 
casket have told yon the rest. 

" ' One point more, and yon will be at the end' of my 
story. ^ 
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"^Notwithstanding the disgrace of Maria Julia and 
her absenoe from Copenhagen^ the jealons Qowager was 
yet present everywhere and at all times. My steps 
were followed by her most able and active agent Vast 
treasures were lavished for the sole purpose of keeping 
watdb upon one man alone. In the King's palace, in 
my owu hotel even, I had daily proof that I could do 
nothing which was not known. My most faithful 
domestics were bribed. Frightful life I yet it is the 
Hfe ever promised to them who/ like myself, hold a dis- 
puted power. Leaders of the party of Reform, Queen 
Matilda and myself had paid dearly for the victory 
which had secured, to us the management of the King 
and of the country. Surrounded as we were with spies, 
it was found necessary to station sentinels, and to give 
the most rigorous orders, lest our state deliberations 
should be reported. From the moment when we began 
to speak, the palace of Christian was made up of echoes. 
It was pitiable to see us meeting in. council. Never did 
Cromwell, in the days of his guilty terror, defend his 
apartment with a greater number of drawn swords, than 
might be seen about the council chamber, where a sick 
King, a beautiful^Queen, and a Minister not yet thirty 
years of age, were assembled, to consult in a low voic» 
upon the good they wished to do. 

" ' We plotted thus for the welfare of the kingdom ; 
and yet it often happened tbat^ notwithstanding our pre- 
cautions, some state secret was revealed to the very 
persons from whom it was most needful to conceal it. 
In consequence of this, a correspondence was arranged 
between the Queen and myself. We promised ourselves, 
that whenever important questions were in agitation, 
we could by this means convey to each other our opinion 
and our agreement. We flattered ourselves that our de- 
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cisions conld in ibis way be so enddenly acted upon, as 
to surprise those wbo were opposed to ns, and leave 
them no time to create obstacles. 

** * This was the snare into which we allowed onrselres 
to fall. 

** * Disgusted by an unmitigated system of espionage 
and restraint, the hour of writing became to each of us 
the hour of happiness. It was the time when we could 
breathe freely — the time when we tasted the bliss, 
though at first without confessing it, of having found 
each other. Ah, here was the danger I To write I My 
God I it is to call toward us the thought which should 
be driven away — ^it is to place nearer the heart, the 
emotion that should be banished forever ! They who 
love cannot write to each other, they cannot permit 
their souls to flow out in tenderness, without longing to 
speak and to hear all those sweet and .intoxicating 
words of which they at last became so prodigal. Added 
to this, with Matilda and myself there were many 
specious reasons to excuse a rendezvous. It is true 
that a queen, leaving her palace and gliding out into 
the night, accompanied by one woman alone — and a 
minister, who runs before her, as if he carried with him 
but the honor and reputation of a student, would seem 
to be under the dominion of a blind and fatal infatua- 
tion. But how would it have been then, had it not 
been thus ? Ah,' to ^OQuprehend this, one must be , 
touched with the same fever which was devouring our 
hearts I • 

" ' What may not be conceived by exaltation of the 
soul ? What may not be executed by despair ? Our 
love was made up of both. 

'' ' If you have not already guessed it, it is time to tell 
you who exchanged our correspondence, and shared 
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the perils of our internew. It was the daughter of 
Wisby. My intimacy with her father had led me to ap- 
preciate her many charming qnalities. I knew and 
esteemed the yonng physician who aspired to her hand. 
By placing his promised bride near the Qaeen, I tboaght 
to secHre him a dowry of which any man might be proad. 
Grateful, faithful, devoted; and rather our friend than 
our confidante, who could hare made us believe that we 
should be betrayed by her ? But you are soon to know 
how it happened that her perfidy did not produce its 
intended efifect. A single circumstance — one of those 
chances which never occur but once, and which a kindly 
star had reserved for me — has enabled me to find, even 
in this very treason, the means of saving the Queen and 
myself, while at the same time it must insure the de- 
struction of our enemies. 

" 'And you have been drawn into all this I Why is 
it that, in spite of all my endeavors, you have suffered 
so much for me ? Why is it that events, fatally inter- 
twined, should now conspire to thrust you forth from 
the country you came to seek, far from the friend who 
could have wished to keep you near him, to advance 
your fortunes and to aid in building up your fame ?' 

" * And thus,' cried I, breaking off my reading of the 
letter and crushing it in my hand, ' thus must I depart, 
to complete the long series of my mortifications I I am 
to be sent away — as a reward for having been the forced 
shuttle-cock in this game of battledore between Stru- 
ens^e And his adversaries I I must be accused of murder, 
and forced to fly for my life ! Thanks to the honor of 
having known you. Monsieur le Ministre I Thanks to 
you. Monsieur le Savant, who demand so high a price for 
your reyelations I' 

"After this burst of anger, which it must be acknowl- 
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edged it would have been difficult to repress, I begaa 
to reflect that indignatioii would not change circam- 
stances. I was also touched by the confidence of Strn- 
ens^e, who, by writing me a letter like this, had placed 
himself entirely in my power. 
"Again I began to read. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CHECK-MATS. 

"'The strange scene yon witnessed between the' 
King and his Minister — ^the magnetizer and the subject 
he had taught to obey — ^the dialogue afterward main- 
tained by Christian and Struens^, must have opened 
your eyes to several events which took place before your 
arrival in Copenhagen. 

** * You are the man who has had most influence upon 
my life. Among the friends dear to me, my thoughts 
most often reverted, with tenderness and solicitude, to 
you. You had hardly left Vienna, when I awaited you 
at Copenhagen. All which has since astonished yon, 
will astonish you no longer ; at least your wonder will 
have changed its object To you and to me it is well 
known that the limits of the possible have been pushed 
back. 

" ' I ought perhaps to explain myself more clearly ; at 
least I ought to speak more fully of my conduct toward 
you. There are several previous events, with which 
you were unconsciously connCicted in my thoughts. 
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After the catastrophe of Mailer, who had surprised me 
near the place of rendezvous, in order that the eyes of 
my Argos should be turned away from my former dwell- 
idg, I wished it to be occupied ; and you may conject- 
"ure why I preferred that its tenant should be yourself. 
Already disposed to a belief in extraordinary things, 
and^ guarding within yourself each of the mysteries with 
which I had surrounded you as preparation for a future 
initiation, you sat awaiting some unexampled and in- 
comprehensible revelation. To you, all this would be 
as a law of secrecy, if by chance the interviews of the 
pavilion should come to your knowledge. They did be- 
come known to you. In the middle of a dark night, wild 
with tempest, at that cruel hour when our resolution was 
taken to separate forever, at a moment when the Queen 
seemed nearly dying, my imprudent hand dared to touch 
a few notes of one of Glizzi's divine harmonies, — music 
which falls on the soul like a voice from heaven, speak- 
ing of hope and consolation. You, who are a student 
and a dreamer, you alone could be awake at that hour. 
None other could hear the melody. What followed, 
you well know. 

" * The necessary connection of cause and effect, the 
law which makes the great event of the day rise from 
the horizon and become the star around which an un- 
known order shall revolve, occasioned your duel and 
your imprisonment. But' on the night of that same day 
on which you raised a pistol to the head of Wisby's son- 
in-law, the court ball was to take place. This fete, which 
was called the Ball of Reconciliation, had been pointed 
out to me by my somnambulist as the moment fixed upon 
by my enemies for striking a decisive blow. These 
predictions, obscure and confused, perhaps because the 
interrogator was himself embarrassed and puzzled, gave 

22 
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me much nneasiness. I wished to see the Qaeen once 
more and for the last time. Christian had announced, 
that in the most important crisis of my fate, yon would 
save me. I thonght then of the ase I might make even 
of this ball. The palace, it is tme, would be invaded 
at every point by those who were hostile to the Queen 
and to myself; but away from the palace, there was a 
safe. retreat, where we might utter our last adieu, and 
accomplish a cruel but necessary sacrifice. Alas 1 to 
secure forever the honor of the Queen, I was about to 
peril it once again 1 

" * The possibility of my leaving tjie ball, while yet 
appearing to remain there, presented itself to my mind. 
With your aid, I could render this plan feasible, and 
through you, nothing of what should occur would ever 
transpire. All my friends and partisans were moving 
about *the palace. Over them, a perpetual inquisition 
rigidly kept watch. Even under the mask, they must 
at all times remain in sight. Bat you were not known 
at court; you were at this very moment locked up in 
prison. ^ Who would ever imagine that a man immured 
in the citadel could take my place at the ball ? Gertain 
traits of resemblance between us, your stature and bear- 
ing, your sang froid and felicity at repartee, — ^rare 
qualities which 'had so often exasperated your antago- 
nists at Vienna, — ^together with the disguise of costume, 
all these would aid my design. Thus did I permit my- 
self to be seduced by calculations which have been 
baffled, one after another, by unforeseen circumstances I 
Thus did I mistake for human prudence and foresight, 
that spirit of daring which love imparts to the soul 1 

" * I have well-nigh destroyed you, in so nearly ruin- 
ing myself. And now, when I had found so much hap- 
piness in knowing you to be near me ; now, when I was 
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rejoicing in the hope of proving myself grateful, a stern 
necessity forces ns to separate. - Ton are very dear to 
me. Fersen, my devoted friend, my more than brother, 
is not more dear. Thanks for all you have done for 
rae 1 Pardon, Mesmer, all the evil which has come 
npon yon through me I . The oracle had declared that 
yon should save me. I conid not foresee that I shonld 
bring you within a hair's-breadth of destruction. And 
yon have saved me I It is through you that I have ob- 
tained this momentary respite which destiny so rarely 
grants, and which affords time for me to collect myself 
and look around to mark the dangerous places of my 
route. 

" ' After your presence of mind had so happily effected 
the entrance of the Queen into the palace, on the arrival 
of the hour when every face in the royal residence must 
be uncovered, Matilda's mask fell among the rest. The 
surprise and disappointment of the Dowager were in* 
describable. Her most cherished hope, the joy of wit- 
nessing the public shame of her daughter-in-law, was 
thns entirely overthrown. Yet she consoled herself by 
trnsting to another piece of good fortune. She relied 
on Bantzan for placing in her possession my letters to 
the -Queen — ^my sentence of condemnation written in 
words of love, and sealed by expressions of the most 
tender and intimate friendship. 

" * While this was passing at the palace, the Grand 
Marshal had come to lay siege to the pavilion where I 
still remained. Indignant at finding the people he had 
sent,- standing without on the order of the King» he 
presented himself before me. You had escaped, guard- 
ing and protecting the Queen. I stood by the som- 
nambulist, outwardly calm, and in my inmost soul 
resigned to whatever might occur. I remembered every 
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circomstance of my position, and was considering upon 
the coarse best for me to parsae. 
' '' ' M. de Rantzan entered the rotunda. 

It t Yp^hy^ said I calmly, does M. le Grand Marshal 
come hither, sword in hand, as to the assault of a hostile 
city ? In this cabinet there is only a sick man and his 
physician ; and if, after the horrible crisis which I have 
bat just been able to overcome, the patient should 
awake, perhaps M. de Rantzan would then find bat a 
King and his Minister. 

"'The Grand Marshal stopped in astonishment. 
After what he had expected to find, judge what mast 
have been his surprise I The King was sleeping. Mj 
hands gently extended over him, had made the tran- 
quillity of a happy dream succeed to the agitation of 
turbulent thoughts. His countenance, before pale and 
haggard, was tinged with that rosy hue so charming in 
the sleep of infancy. His breathing, ordinarily short 
and difficult, was now gentle and regular. 

^* * M. de Rantzan measured me with his eye. His 
glance then made the circuit of the pavilion. He per- 
ceived that of all he had come to seek, nothing was to 
be found. His habitual diplomacy regained possession 
of him. He put his sword into its sheath and advanced 
with the easy and noble air habitual to him. His in- 
stinct taught him, that in preparing for an open contesti 
he was acting against his nature.. 

** * The Queen Maria Julia sent me hither, said he. 
She was uneasy on account of her son. So long as the 
Prime Minister was present at the ball, her maternal 
solicitude was at rest. But by some circumstance not 
yet explained, we found ourselves in the presence of a 
man who had dared to counterfeit your Excellency. 
Our uneasiness then began ; and I have come 
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. '"Rather in hostile array, perhaps, — ^yet you are 
welcome, M. le Marechal I Yes, you are welcome ; for 
you may cause the orders of the man who "keeps watch. 
over the King's life to be respected, until the man whom 
he has appointed to keep watch over his kingdom can 
have an explanation with you, in presence of the Queen 
Mother. 

" * I then added immediately : 

" ' With half of this escort, which you will grant me, 
I will have the King conveyed to the palace, whither I 
shall accompany him. On your part, moDsieur, have 
the environs examined. There was about here, a little 
while ago, a young girl — who must be found — and 
brought to the chateau. Remember that the responsi- 
bility of this rests upon you. 

" * The boldness of this stroke quite disconcerted the 
Grand Marshal. His impassable figure contracted, and 
although he recovered himself almost instantly, he pe**- 
ceived that I had remarked his gesture of disappoint- 
ment. He attempted to smile, and, approaching me, 
said : 

" ' You are a statesman, M. de Struensee. 

** ' Two hours later, the King was lying on his bed, in 
the royal chamber. The Queen Mother sat on his right 
hand ; M. de Rantzan stood near her. I had placed 
myself on the King's left. The Queen Matilda had re- 
tired to her own apartments and had refused, at every 
risk, to appear and to answer. In such a refusal there 
was nothing unnatural. Her enemies might declare it 
to be a sign of fear, but to her friends and mine, it 
would be an evidence of the indignation of conscious in- 
nocence. 

" ' Christian had just spoken. He was more agitated 
than myself: his happiness was hanging upon the justifi- 
22* 
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cation of his wife ; for he loved Matilda, and the bare 
idea of a formal separation from her affrighted him. 

"'The Queen Mother next took up the word. I 
listened to her accusations. I watched her narrowly, 
as with a rare sagacity, and an unequaled intensity of 
hatred, she disentangled the chain of events, at every 
point drawing the most alarming conclnsions against 
me. 

" * I hardly know how to describe this scene, in which 
so many things were said, and where words followed 
words in such rapid succession; I hardly know how 
to give anything like distinctness to the involved accu- 
sations, the rude, unpremeditated recriminations, uttered 
and retorted with the quickness of excited pas^ons and 
the keenness of faculties sharpened by the imminent im- 
portance of the crisis. Still tltere is in my memory a 
guiding thread, which I will seize as I may be able, in 
the midst of the confusion. But remember, that the 
peril was great, and that only three days have elapsed 
since that hour of danger. There has not yet been time 
for order to re-establish its reign within me ; and even 
now I am breathless, as well from my triumph as my 
sorrows. 

" ' Said the Queen Dowager to me : 

" ' You have an answer for every question, M, de Stru- 
ens6e I But what will you reply to this ? Why did you 
leave the ball ? 

"'And why should I remain there? I asked in my 
turn. As Minister, what duty had I to perform there ? 
At the council, I am Secretary of State ; at the ball, I 
am Struensee. And since I must confess my weakness, 
every time I find an opportunity to become again the 
happy man I was a few years ago, I hasten to profit by 
it I have reserved at my former dwelling a retreat, to 
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which I sometimes resort for the purpose of renewing 
old memories — of recalling my glorious days of inde- 
pendence — my delightful nights of study. Perhaps I 
am not the only one, I continued, looking at the King, 
on whom greatness weighs heavily — not the only one 
who would be glad to lay aside for a few hours a burden 
which becomes wearisome to him who is condemned to 
wear it unceasingly. Who then can be surprised at my 
absence ? Who can accuse me of high treason for not 
haying made a special act of signifying my presence be- 
fore every quadrille, or for not having been at all times 
yisible among those most absorbed in the gayeties of the 
fdte? 

" * On the contrary, said Maria Julia ironically, this 
is an explanation which does M. Struensde 4nfinite 
eredit. He has a talent for state afiPairs, and to gain 
strength for business, or at least to avoid exhausting 
those great powers which are consecrated to his country, 
he goes to take breath in solitude — to renew the courage . 
of the Minister in the cabinet of the student. This cer- 
tainly were worthy of all praise ! But one circumstance 
renders this explanation dubious ; and for my own part,. 
I refuse to give it credence. Was there not a person 
here as your substitute, monsieur ? The unknown, who 
had learned his lesson so well, that for a time he was 
mistaken for yourself ?^ What was he doing at the ball ? 
Was not all this contrived with an evident design of 
making it appear that you were still present ? For the 
simple purpose of slipping out of a crowd to go and 
deliver up the soul to childish reveries, — this is erecting 
a vast scaffolding ! 

" * The King became greatly agitated. He covered his 
face with his hands, and a cold sweat made him shiver 
beneath the thick covering of his bed. I looked at 
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Obristian, and could anderetand all bis safferfng. The 
tears started to my eyes, bat I restrained them, and 
with my breast torn by conteodiDg emotions, thas con- 
tinued the dialogue : 

" ' To the question of the Queen Mother, I will reply 
by a question ; and so important is it that I justify my- 
self, that their majesties will pardon me if, without fail- 
ing in respect, I interrogate in my turn. Where is the 
man who has had the boldness -to assume my character ? 
Let him appear, and perhaps his presence alone will be 
my defense. 

" * De Bantzan replied with emphasis : 
. '' ' M. de Struensee knows well that this man has es- 
caped from the King's guards. He cai^not then with a 
rery good face demand the presence of a witness whom 
he is aware it is impossible to bring forward. But the 
careless officer who permitted him to escape 

'''I accuse no one, said I, interrupting Rantzan. I 
should expect that the man who had adroitness enough 
to personate me, were it but for a single instant, would 
certainly be able to carry his address a little farther, and 
-cheskt the vigilance of his guards. For the rest, I do 
not seek to explain that which is to myself inexplicable, 
but I have my own belief. My enemies, are they not 
alike skillful and powerful ? To give probability to an 
accusation they had determined to bring against me, 
are they not capable of arranging a scene with the nicest 
art, and of insuring its being acted out with the most 
consummate skill ? 

*^'Bat, said Rantzan eagerly, how do you explain 
the terror of that man when he was unmasked ? 

'"I saw that, monsieur, said the King, turning to- 
ward me. I was witness to his fear and embarrass- 
ment. 
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'* ' How woald bis role have been complete witboat 
tbat terror and embarrassment ? I replied. That, top, 
was arranged beforehand. Then, turning toward Maria 
Jnlia and Rantzan, I continaed. I accnse neither the 
Qneen Mother nor the Grand Marshal ; there are subor- 
dinate agents who invent and act for tbose whom their 
blind devotion can only injare and debase ; bnt 

" * Maria Jalia interrnpted me angrily : 

"*You do accnse both the Qaeen Mother and the 
Grand Marshal, monsieur ; for even in admitting that 
they had no part in the invention which yon attribute 
to their subordinates, you suspect them of bringing into 
the King's presence a person unworthy of being admit- 
ted to their own — an act which only a man of low birth 
could suppose possible. You were accused, and behold, 
you have become the accuser I Ah, certainly the able 
enemies of whom you speak must yield to you in ability 1 
But when you dare to cast suspicion of such a nature on 
Maria Julia and a noble Dane, you are ignorant that 
women or men of high race have a certain respect for 
themselves which is never forgotten, even were it a ques- 
tion of exile and disgrace, or of triumph and vengeance. 
Justify yourself then, but touch not the purple of the 
Queen Mother nor the escutcheon of the Grand Mar- 
shal ! 

" ' I endeavored to conceal the cruel agitation these 
taunting words created within me, and calmly replied : 

" 'All honor to the high rank of the Grand Marshal 
and to the stainless escutcheon of his ancestors I Pro- 
found reverence to the mother of the King ! But, 
madam, I did not create the position in which I find 
myself — and as to personages of lofty rank being in all 
eases true to their own nobility, it is certain that ambi- 
tion, ay, and hatred too, may cancel the privileges of 
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a noble origin. Now, for example — ^not to accuse any 
one — ^here is a poignard which I snatched from a man 
who bad been sent to waylay me. Oh I it was some 
time ago. 

" * I drew forth the dagger which you, Mesmer, may 
ba?e observed at the time of yoar first interview with 
me, and which yon afterward found in the casket. I 
continued : 

" * The blood which stains it is not mine, — contrary, 
perhaps, to all expectation. I do not know, however^ 
that the precise mission of that man was to make way 
with the Minister. Are all now in the royal presence 
as ignorant on that point as myself? It is a costly 
weapon, and on its jeweled hilt is a cipher, which the 
Queen Mother may perhaps recognize. 

"'Maria Julia deigned no reply, but retained her 
proud bearing, while Rantzan eagerly exclaimed : 

" ' I entreat the King that I may be permitted to ex- 
plain this to his Majesty in private. I would also re- 
mind his Majesty that the Queen Mother has requested 
that Muller, whose arrest was arbitrary 

'' ' I held the dagger up before him as I repeated : 

" 'Arbitrary, monsieur ? 

"'But without heeding the interruption, Rantzan con- 
tinued : 

" ' That Muller, arrested and not yet brought to trial, 
should now be made to appear and answer the charges 
made against him. 

" ' It is true the Queen Mother has demanded this, I 
replied ; but by a misfortune which* I deplore, at the 
very time when his Majesty required his presence, he had 
escaped from prison. 
' " ' That is not possible I exclaimed Maria Julia. 

" 'Explain yourself, said the King to me. 
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" 'It is but an hour ago that yoor Minister, sire, was 
informed that Muller had burst his fetters, and had com- 
mitted a murder to secure himself free egress from the 
citadel. 

'' ' The King, Maria Julia, and de Rantzan all uttered 
a cry of astonishment. 

** * Thus it appears, I continued, that all these per- 
sons with whom it might be esteemed desirable to con- 
front me, escape and fly. But there is hope yet ; orders 
have been giyen to pursue Muller, and I shall very much 
regret 

"'Maria^nlia interrupted me bitterly, and with 
haughtiness. 

" * I can believe in the sincere regret of M. Struensee — 

'''Of the Minister, madam I said the King, in his 
turn interrupting the Queen Dowager. 

" ' Maria Julia looked surprised, but yielding the point, 
she continued : 

" ' I can believe, I say, in the sincerity of Monsieur 
the Minister, when he professes his regret at being able 
to discover neither the guilty and fugitive Muller nor 
the unknown person, for whom, he would make it ap- 
pear, we invented the audacious part he undertook to 
perform. But one thing occurs to my memory which be 
had forgotten. At the beginning of this entertainment, 
Monsieur the Secretary of State received from our hands 
a ring. This ring we have since seen worn by the Un- 
known, who, as he would imply, came to the ball at our 
bidding. 

" ' That is true, Struensee, said the King. That cir- 
cumstance, at least, is strange and inexplicable. How 
happens it that the Unknown had the ring, and that you 
possess it no longer ? 

" ' Sire, I replied calmly, so long as I could believe in 
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the good will of the Qaeen Mother, so long did I wear 
the ring which I had received as a pledge of peace ; bat 
after what has passed, your Majesty will not blame me 
that I no longer keep it upon my finger. By some means 
which I cannot attempt to comprehend, there has been 
found a false Stmens^e — was it impossible also to pro- 
cure a ring like the one presented me ? As to mine, I 
dare not myself venture to ask the Queen Mother to 
take^ it again — but I would humbly pray the King to 
look if this be the same. 

" 'And I drew from my pocket and offered to the King 
the ring which Matilda had found means to convey to 
me through Fersen. This was a thunder-bolt to my 
enemies. They seemed baffled at every point. 

'''This is in truth your ring, madam! cried the 
King. There is a mystery here which I know not how 
to interpret. Oh, my God I who then are the guilty t 
Forced to distrust all who are dearest to me, which ought 
I to love ? which ought I to hate ? 

" 'And from the bed where he was lying, the poor young 
King, as if raised up by a sadden convulsion, threw him- 
self upon the floor. His eyes were raised imploringly 
to heaven, his hands were clasped together, while the 
fingers, clinched by a gesture of agonizing intercession, 
cracked in every joint. And there he knelt, almost 
naked, in an attitude of earnest supplication, crying to 
Ood to enlighten him. His long locks streamed, damp 
and cold, over his meager 'shoulders, his whole frame was 
writhing with the anguish of the soul. 

'"It was a grand and a terrible picture. 

" ' Maria Julia looked with pity upon the royal martyr. 
I prayed to God in silence, joining my intercessions to 
those of the King. When the unhappy monarch had 
exclaimed, Who must I love? Who must I hate? 
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my heart in its inmost depths had replied — There is 
none for you to love, sire, but it is I whom yon shoald 
bate — I ! Pardon, pardon for my crime I Why am I 
not alone with yon at this moment of supreme agony ? 
Why can I not bow me at your feet and cry for mercy ? 
You weep — and I too have need of tears : you beat 
your breast as if to still the throbbing of your heart I 
Why can I not beat mine f Why can I not tear it open 
that its inmost feelings may be visible to your eye? 
But must I not save Matilda and yourself? The God 
whom you invoke, I invoke also, in your presence and 
for you I I hate the part I am obliged to play. I 
hate and curse myself. It may be that I am sealing my 
own damnation ; but if falsehood will save yon, must I 
not utter it ? If the truth would kill you, must I not 
deny the truth ? This is blasphemy — yet, may God help 
me, I will lie I 

'' * The Queen Mother was touched ; but this was not 
the first time she had witnessed a paroxysm of despair 
in her son, and in her haughty nature the woman predom- 
inated but M rare intervals. After the first moment 
given to emotions which she regarded as weakness, the 
imperious will of the ambitious princess gained the as- 
cendency over the anxieties of the mother. By a well- 
managed constraint, she with her own hands forced the 
King to return to his bed, arranged his pillows with the 
exactness and skillful care of a nurse, and for an instant 
rested her weight upon the coverlet which stretched 
across the breast of her son. She seemed to intend 
by this perceptible constraint to make him feel and re- 
cognize a power from which he had long tried in vain to 
release himself. 

<' 'For myself, I was at this moment thinking^as I had 
23 
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done anceasingly since leaying the paviHon, of that pre- 
diction to which yon too, Mesmer, listened. The words 
of the somnambalist prince blazed before me, as if an 
inyisible hand had traced them upon the wall in letters 
of flame : 

'' ' The letters written to Matilda shall ooiie 

TO THE hands Of THE KiNO. 

'' ' Bat now the contest, for a short time suspended, was 
renewed. It was Maria Julia who spoke : 

'"It* is time to finish this matter. We are in haste 
to leave his Majesty to the repose he so mnch needs — 
we are in haste to place the King 4n hands worthy to 
guard him. A few words yet to Monsieur the Secretary 
of State. How can he account for the anxiety of M. 
de Rantzan and myself to put the King upon his track ? 
We had combined, as he pretends, certain effects calcu- 
lated to strike the mind of the King, or at least sufficient 
to create that preliminary doubt which is essential to 
any accusation of weight in its consequences. Ah, well ! 
we have played this child's game, knowing that after all 
the noise, after an exposure so well contrived, his Ma- 
jesty would find M. de Strnens^e alone in his cabinet of 
science 1 This were ii\deed to return to the first rudi- 
ments of politics, of which, it is pretended, we have 
threaded the most subtle windings. Is there not room 
to form a contrary opinion ? 

" • I here eagerly interposed : 

'' ' I interrupt the Queen Mother, because this goes 
farther than all the preceding accusations. I was alone 
in my cabinet — but 1 have never denied that everything 
had been arranged beforehand by my enemies, in order 
that the King should not find me alone. 

'' 'Ah I exclaimed Maria Julia ; ah I and will you 
also say that we carried the Queen thither ? 



] 
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"*The Qaeen ! I have not named the Qaeen, madam ! 
I replied. This time it is not I who touch the purple I 
Ah I respect at least the sufferings of your son. You 
see him tortured and dying before your eyes — beware I 
the King's physician may speak with authority on this 
subject. Grief, madam, may kill as surely as poison — 
I warn you. You must answer to the people of Den- 
mark for the consequences. 

** ' The King made an effort to calm himself, and by a 
sign commanded me to answer the Queen Mother. I 
resumed : 

" ' The Queen was at the ball, smiling and happy, ani- 
mated and joyous, for she had henceforth nothing to fear 
from you, madam. For long years this was the first 
moment of repose you bad permitted her. She could 
at last breathe freely in a festive scene, where the King 
too was present ; but you drew near to him, and whis- 
pered that something else than gayety absorbed her 
young heart. And yet, where did you find her ? Was 
it not at the ball, surrounded by the most distinguished 
ladies of the court ? Why then speak of the Queen ? 
Why bring her into the question ? Why mingle an ob- 
scure name like mine with the twice royal name of the 
wife of Christian VII. ? 

"* Truly, you are becoming noble and chivalrous, 
monsieur! retorted the Queen Dowager, with a bitter 
smile. What you say is modest and at the same time 
dignified — but you have not answered me. 

'"Itlantzan, excited by a glance from the Queen 
Mother, repeated with emphasis : 

" * You have not answered I Why should we have 
induced the King to follow you with so much prepara- 
tion, if we had reason to suppose he would find you 
alone ? 
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** ' I replied-irith the most entire asaarsnce : 

** * Becaase joa had not reason to suppose so, Mon- 
sieur le Mar6chal I On the arrival of his Majesty, a 
young girl was to hare been found there — ^that young 
girl was to appear as if she had accompanied one whom I 
will not name again, madam I What more shall I say f 
Can I understand — I — the details of a plot so well 
contrired ? As to what I do know, it is this : Julie, 
who was to have been found by the King on his way to 
my cabinet, was, to deliver up a secret correspond- 
ence. 

'/'And now, said Maria Julia, you are thus auda* 
dons and haughty no doqbt, because you have secured 
again these proofs of your guilt. 

** < Let M. de Rantzan cause Julie to appear, I re* 
plied calmly. He will at least testify in my favor, that 
it was I who gave him the order to arrest her. 

'''The order, monsieur — ^the order? said Rajitaan, 
haughtily. 

" ' The order I I repeated with dignity and empha* 
sis ; for until the King shall have put you in my place, 
Monsieur le Marechal, it is the authority of the King 
that yon have obeyed. 

" ' Let Julie be brought hither 1 said the King, im- 
patiently. '^ 

"'There was a moment of silence. Rantzan went 
out to execute the King's command. He very soon 
returned with Julie, whom he supported on his arm. 
The young girl was pale and drooping. She was lifted 
rather than led to the foot of the royal couch. She 
sought to sustain herself by the pillar which supported 
the canopy, and she hid her face in the curtains that fell 
aronnd it. No sound escaped her, but her heaving 
breast betrayed a convulsive agitation. 
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" ' I placed myself opposite the yonng girl, and touched 
her on the shonlder. She looked np, and for an instant 
her eyes remained fastened upon mine. 

** * Speak to the King, mademoiselle ! What present 
have you received from the Queen Mother ? 

" * Julie sobbed aloud. The words Ecrin — diamonds 
— threats — ^burst with difficulty from her lips. She sank 
slowly to her knees, and it was only by clinging more 
closely to the pillar that she kept herself from falling to 
the floor. I turned to the King : 

'''Here then is a young maiden, beloved by the 
Queen, raised by her from obscurity — one in whom it is 
supposed the Queen must place confidence — «he it is 
whom they endeavor to corrupt. It is known that she 
sees, that she hears, that she observes the secrets of the 
Queen, if the Queen have secrets — and if she have none, 
it is only to say, I have this from Julie, and the world 
will believe it. Julie then must be tempted t Julie 
must be threatened I — for if she is told- of reward, she is 
told also of death. The young creature does not fore- 
see the desolation of her whom she is about to destroy I 
Her head is confused, dizzy — she forgets the favors that 
have been heaped upon her — she grows more and more 
weak and bewildered — at last she is crazy 

" ' Julie, in a feeble voice >epeated : ^ 

" ' Oh, yes I — crazy ! crazy I 

" 'And she gives up the letters, I continued. 

" ' Maria Julia exclaimed with emphasis : 

" ' She gives up the letters I Yon say that yourself, 
monsieur I 

" ' And those letters, here they are I 

" ' With these words, I drew forth the packet which I 
had carefully hidden about my person. The surprise of 
the Queen Mother and Kantzan was extreme. They 
23* 
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interrogftted each other with their eyes. He is mad I 
they seemed to say, yet they regarded with a smile the 
letters which I still held in my hand. Among as all, 
there was an interchange of silent questionings. 

'' ' The King had stretched his hand toward the fatal 
packet, which he seized, while I gently retained it 
Jnlie had divined that I. meant to save the Queen. I 
pierced her eye with my own. All this made but a short 
interruption. I continued : 

" ' Here are those letters. The King is about to take 
them from my hand and read them. This is well con- 
trired on the part of my enemies. These letters, being 
from Strnens^e, will cost him his head. These letters, 
being from Struens^e, will cause the Queen to be 
diTorced— divorced I From that moment, must not the 
whole life of the noble Matilda be liable to suspicion t 
From that moment, will not the present accuse the 
past f And then — how easy is the conclusion I — The 
King's son, may he not be the frait of adultery^ These 
letters being from Stmens6e, the Queen Mother has re- 
membered that she has another son — her most beloved 
child — who, by this great crime of Matilda, will be 
brought nearer to the throne. Ah I it is terrible to saj 
this, it is fearful to think it — but it is true I It is now 
my turn to accuse. Yes, I accuse a mother before her 
son I In the presence of the monarch who has made 
him what he is, I accuse a noble Dane of permitting 
himself to say in his heart. Oh, happy chance that the 
Minister should have written those criminal letters I 
For the present, they give promise of a banished Queen ; 
for the future, of a sick and desolate King I Sick 1 — 
do you understand ? — noble and worthy object of ambi- 
tion I Hide yourself under your proud escutcheon. 
Marshal 1 1 added with vehemence ; for yon have aimed 
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at this I Seek the most ample fold of yonr pnrple 
mantle, royal Qneen, and yeil in it joar face ; for yon 
have desired this, and lent your aid to accomplish it I 
Ah, you both well know that in destroying the Minister, 
yon strike off the head of the physician who can alone 
sustain that angnst life ! 

" * Maria Julia uttered a cry, but she spoke not. I 
had unveiled with the strict impartiality of justice her 
policy and that of Rantzan, her hopes and the ezpecki- 
tions of her- party. 

'' 'Julie had crouched down upon the floor, shrinking 
into herself. Christian fixed his eyes alternately upon 
his mother and upon the Grand Marshal. I had excited 
within him, at the same time, the indignation of the 
monarch and the passions of the man. I had struck 
violently upon his hearty but the blow was one of warn- 
ing. I had intimidated my adversaries, and I had 
crushed with remorse the soul of the unhappy creature 
who had betrayed us. 

'''Julie; I now said to her, Julie, write what the 
King shall dictate to you. 

" 'Like an automaton of which one touches the spring, 
Julie rose upon her knees. I put a pen between her 
fingers. 

"'The poor young thing — ^for I pitied her uow — 
obeyed me mechanically. 

" ' I then offered to Christian the packet of letters, 
which he took with a trembling hand. 

" ' Your Majesty will read these letters hereafter — or 
even now, if it be not too fatiguing. But at the present 
moment, deign to take one only, and dictate its contents 
to Julie. 

'"The King ran over with his eyes some lines of ea«h 
of the letters which he opened, like a criminal con- 
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demned to read his own death warrant. I saw him 
grow red and pale alternately ; he trembled violently, 
and his eyebrows contracted into one black line, giving 
to his glance a deep and terrible meaning. As his 
feeble frame quivered with emotion, and his whole being 
seemed to interrogate mine, I humiliated myself before 
him in the deptks of my own soul. Bnt now that his 
love for Matilda was revealed to me in its fall strength, 
I f>rayed God not to abandon me to my own weakness 
in this g^eat and decisive moment. 

'' ' I gently repeated to the King the petition I had 
before made. 

'"Christian then dictated to Julie as she wrote, eight 
or ten lines, couched in terms of tenderness and respect. 
He breathed with diflBcnlty. He wished to stop. 

'"Go on, sire, in the name of God I 

" * The King continued. At length I told him he had 
read enough. 

"*And now, may it please your Majesty, compare 
the writing of the young lady with the writing of those 
letters. 
/"It is the same hand ! cried Christian. 

" * The Queen Mother grew pale. 

'' ' Rantzan knawed his lip. 

'"What is to be inferred from this? said Maria 
J.ulia at last. Simply that the handwriting of the 
Minister resembles that of Julie I 4^ 

** * That circumstance may perhaps explain her favor 
with the Queen I hazarded Rantzan. 

" * The King threw a glance like a lightning stroke at 
Rantzan, who had thus his answer. I made mine to 
the Queen Mother. 

'"It is to be inferred from this, madam, that my 
enemies, being informed of this chance, have forged a 
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set of love letters. Ah, jesl this is awful I — bat 
power, sapremacj, — we know what one is willing to 
pay in order to obtain that I And now, let Jalie 
speak. 

« ' The young girl moYed not. For a long time she 
answered nothing. She remained prostrate, her face 
buried in her hands. This was expiation. 

'' 'At last she murmured — Guilty 1' 

''Here I ceased to rea^. I was confounded at the 
contemplation of so much courage, not to say. audacity, 
in Struens^e. 

''When I reached the end of his letter, all the suffer- 
ings of this man, who had been driyen even to hypoc- 
risy, forced to present an unblushing front when erery 
proof was arrayed against him, and driven to make use 
of these proofs for the discomfiture of the combined 
enemies who attacked him, — all the anguish, all the 
scourgings of a soul which loves truth, but is fatally im- 
pelled toward falsehood, were unveiled to me. Had the 
danger threatened Struensee alone, had not the fate of 
another been involved in his, he would have confessed 
all, though confession would have brought him to the 
scaffold. 

" But to confess, were to touch the honor of the Queen, 
to snatch the crown of Denmark from her son I 

" Language seemed too poor to picture the torments 
of that great soul. I could perceive that the pen had 
trembled in his hand, as it wrote the falsehoods he had 
uttered. It was evident that where words had been 
most inadequate, remorse had been most cruel. I could 
behold the unfortunate man, newly raised to greatness, 
writhing in agony of spirit, without being permitted to 
cry, 'I am guilty 1' I could hear his inward groans at 
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fiodiDg himself thus violently forced to trinmph. I 
longed to see him at liberty to fill the air with wailings, 
to give free coarse to torrents of tears. Inconceivable 
position I unimaginable torture I What is left to man 
at such a moment, save confession to the priest and sup- 
plication to God for pardon I 

** The close of this letter — which had been to mQ for 
many hours like the visible presence of one uttering 
moans and cries of anguish — announced that the mor- 
row was the day fixed for my departure, and urged the 
necessity of my absence. Was not I included in this 
accusation against Mnller ? Was not my face known 
now to the King, the Queen Mother, and de Bantzan t 
By remaining, I might no doubt justify myself, yet I 
should cause the fearful misfortune of again bringing 
those painful mysteries before the notice of the King. 

"And thus, by a continuance of that fatality which 
had ever attended me on the Danish soil, to prove my- 
self innocent, would be the height of inhumanity and 
selfishness. After the solemn engagement of the Minis- 
ter to vindicate my fame, I ought to wait patiently until 
his zeal should re-establish the name of Mesmer in the 
honorable repute which it had never justly forfeited. 
This could not be long delayed, after the dawning of 
that quiet and repose which is sure to succeed the tu- 
mult of violent passions, as calm follows tempest 

'' But the opening of that new day of peace I must 
not wait to behold ; I must turn my back upon it and 
upon Denmark, and retrace my way to Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

LAST ADVENTURES. 

" On the following day, at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, M. de Fersen himself came to seek me. He chose 
to intrust no one else with the care of my departure. 
We did not go oat by the grand entrance of the hotel. 
No one was awake, not even the old domestic who had 
so faithfully served me during the few days I had re- 
mained in concealment 

''After descending with noiseless steps the great stair- 
case of the noble mansion, like a pair of house-breakers 
making their escape, we passed through an admirably 
kept conseryatory. In imitation of the tastes of the 
monarch, Fersen, like most of the great lords of Den- 
mark, had erected a temple to the worship of rare and 
beautiful plants, and with the utmost assiduity devoted 
himself to their cultivation. As I walked through that 
exquisite boudoir, where nature aided by art exhibited 
herself in the highest luxury, and seemed to wear a joy- 
ous holiday dress, I could not help indulging in the 
most melancholy reflections. What a mockery of me 
was all this air of festivity — of me — stealing as I was 
through the perfume-laden atmosphere, unhappy, ex- 
iled) and accused of crime I 

'' Fersen seemed to guess at the nature of my thoughs, 
and with the sentiments and the imagery so familiar to 
the Danish people — ' Such is life I' said he, pointing to 
somft of his beautiful flowers, which at this early hour 
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were not tnWj opened, but seemed stirring with that 
instinct of existence which makes the expanding corolla 
look as if it were beginning to smile. ' Snch is life I 
Here are blossoms budding in their beanty ; without there 
is the snow driTing against the glass, and the winter 
wind which makes them yibrate as if it would destroy 
them all.' 

''A man enveloped in a cloak like myself, who had not 
before been Tisible by the single candle which Fersen 
oarried, now appeared from the darkness. 

" * We are discovered !' cried I. 

''A sign from the yonn^ lord assured me I had 
nothing to fear, and, as if he had been awaiting ns at 
that place, the nuin in the cloak now walked on before 
us. As we were about to leave the conservatory, I saw 
him turn toward a parterre, in the midst of which rose 
on its lofty stem a magnificent Geranium trisie, whose 
funereal blossoms were opened wide in the darkness as 
if in the brightest sunshine. The strange man raised 
his arm and broke off several branches of the somber 
flowers. 

"It was then that I recognized in him the betrothed 
httsband of Julie. His face was pallid and sunken. As 
I was about to address him, I saw him uncover his 
head and tear from his hat a strip of black crape which 
encircled the crown and which the obscurity of the place 
would not have permitted me to distinguish. 

" ' Great God I What has happened V I exclaimed. 

''Without replying to my question, and evidently 
buried in one absorbing emotion, the young man united 
into one bunch the flowers he had gathered, and bound 
them together with the band of funereal crape. Then, 
as if the melancholy thoughts to whieh M. de Fersen 
had given expression, isitill found an echo in his bosom : 
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" ' Yes, snob is life I' said he, holding toward as the bon- 
qaety with its red flowers encircled by their badge of 
mourning. And he walked on before as withoat saying 
more. 

'* ' It is he who is to be your guide/ said M. de Fersen 
to me. * I must remain here. I must not venture to be 
absent. All the pass-ways out of Copenhagen are 
guarded by order of Struens6e/ It would be impru- 
dent ' 

** * How I' exclaimed I. ' Why then make me go ? I 
shall be arrested f 

" * Follow this young man, M. Mesmer. There is no 
time to lose. — Adiea I' ^ 

"With these words he pressed my hand; and if it be 
true that there are moments of extremity where such a 
token is a witness for the heart and gives assurance of 
its truth, that grasp of a loyal hand should have given 
me full security. 

"T^e door of the green-house was shut, the light was 
extinguished. The young doctor was at my side, hold- 
ing two horses, whose hoofs impatiently trampled the 
snow. 

*' I saw that we were to leave Copenhagen as cava* 
liers. I therefore mounted the large sorrel horse which 
was presented me. 

'' We traversed the city ; we passed Struens^e's house. 
I addressed a silent adieu to my old Marianne and an- 
other to the host of varied emotions which had over- 
whelmed me there. I had lived nowhere else as much 
as I had lived in that mansion. I had there experienced 
a world of thoughts, of desires, of hopes, of disap- 
pointments, of unknown joys, of unequaled terrors ; I 
left it behind me with regret. 

" We had taken our way toward the west Copen- 
24 
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hagen was swiftly traversed. A post was established 
outside of the suburb through which we passed into the 
country. 

" *A. physician going to make a visit with his assist- 
ant/ said my companion, stopping his horse and present- 
ing a paper. 

** ' It is all right,' said the officer of the post 

"'Besides, monsieur*wears about him the badge of 
his profession,' said a young officer, whose chin was bi|t 
just covered with a light down. 

'^*For which of the patients you have cured do you 
wear mourning, doctor ?' said another. 

'*At this jest the son-in-law of Wisby shuddered. I 
observed his emotion. The light which streamed from 
the half-open door of the guard-room enabled me to see 
a tear which rolled down his face. The young officer 
saw it like myself. 

** ' Pass on, messieurs I' said he. 

" We gave the spur to our horses, and, as if my com- 
panion had hoped that rapidity of motion would drive 
away his grief, he was ever before me. I wished to ask 
him for news of the bookseller; but to speak of Wisby, 
would it not be the same as to speak of his daughter ? I 
therefore imitated my guide's silence, and without utter- 
ing a word, endeavored to keep pace with him^ 

** Nearly an hour had passed, when suddenly the pro- 
longed neighing of a horse was heard very near us. I 
checked my steed. 

" *Are we followed ?' said I. ' No noise, then ! our 
going on would put them on our track.' 

''But my horse now began to neigh in his turn. 

"'Cursed beast 1' cried I. 

" ' Do not-be alarmed. The horse you hear and your 
own belong to the same master. They are companions 
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— ^they recognize and call to each other. Now we have 
reached the place to which I was to condoct you. Ton* 
der, after this torn, and at the foot of the next hill, we 
shall find a carriage waiting for yoo/ 

" 'And yon are to leave me — ^you too ?' 

" ' Not yet.' 

** We proceeded a few steps, and now oar horses were 
oar gaides. Althoagh the night was dark and thick, a 
black mass was discernible in the obscarity. It was the 
carriage. 

"*Yoa will find yourself in company with a lady,' 
said the yoang doctor to me. 

''And then, withoat giving me time to express my 
sarprise, he continaed : 

" * The Secretary of State hopes you will be so good 
as to protect her as far as Hamburg. At Kidge a ves- 
sel will receive you both. At Hamburg the lady will 
leave yon. She is an exile like yourself; I commend 
her to you — the Minister trusts,' he continued, collecting 
himself immediately, 'that you will be a careful protector 
to her during the short journey which remains before 
you reach the sea, and afterward on board the vessel, 
where but for you the poor young girl would be entirely 
among strangers.' 

"'The young girl? From what you say it would 
seem then that I know her I' 

" My companion did not reply. 

" He had stepped toward the driver of the carriage. 
They spoke together in a low tone. 

" 'It is arranged,' said the young man, returning to 
the place where I was standing, 'the postillion waits for 
you.' 

"And after a moment's silence, that silence which 
precedes the separation of persons who would fain be- 
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come dear to each other, but who part before the 
time: 

«< There was once a misunderstanding between as, 
M. Mesmer,' said he ; ' I hope yoa retain no disagree- 
able recollection of it.' 

" ' None ; I shall carry away only a gratefnl remem- 
brance of yoa, and in the midst of my misfortanes, I am 
almost happy that oar intimacy has not been greater, 
for I shonld now have one regret the more 1' 

*' The yoang man grasped my hand. 

" 'As for Wisby,' I added, ' tell him ' 

" * They are waiting for you, doctor I' interrapted my 
gaide, and at the same moment I felt his hand grow 
cold in mine. 

** The postillion was in fact becoming impatient. I 
took leave of my yoang friend, filled with the tomalt- 
noas thoughts to which his conduct and his silence had 
given birth. I left him still rooted to the spot where 
we had stood, and I entered the carriage. 

''I bowed in silence to the companion of my journey, 
and placed myself opposite to her. The post-chaise 
turned round, the postillion was gathering up his reins 
and about to set off, when the carriage door opened 
and a hand was visible. A bouquet was dropped on the 
lap of the lady. 

" It was the young doctor who, while stretching out , 
one hand, with the other held in his horse. 

"A sigh escaped from under the veil of the unknown; 
then in an instant, half rising, she hastened to press her 
lips upon the hand which dropped the flowers ; no doubt 
as a sign of adieu. 

" This act had unveiled to me the lady who was com- 
mitted to my care. This then was the guilty girl, whom 
Christian had chosen to punish only by exile. I found 
myself the companion of Wisby's daughter. 
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"'And my father?' asked the poor desolate yonog 
creature. 'My father! is -he still unpitying toward 
me ? Oh, God ! I shall then leare Denmark without 
his forgiveness, without his wishing to see me ? Oh ! 
when you see him ' 

''At these words the hand of the young man was 
quickly withdrawn. We could hear that he turned his 
horse, and in an instant he darted off at full gallop in a 
direction opposite to ours. 

"As if he had waited for this signal, our postillion 
went off with all the speed that four good horses, urged 
to the utmost, could insure. The ground flew beneath 
us. In addition to the rapidity of our course, my pecu- 
liar situation and that of Julie were reasons which pre- 
vented me from addressing to her a single question. 

"We had traveled a distance which I could only 
estimate by the hours which had passed, when a faint 
glimmering in the east announced the approach of day, 
and soon the whole sky was ruddy with the lights of 
morning. 

" I could then discern, not indeed the face, but the 
slender form and elegant proportions, of the lady I had 
been charged to protect. I saw before me the charming 
figure, delineated with such singular tact by the book- 
seller, from a scrutinizing observation of the lost mantle. 
Those beautiful little feet seemed seeking to hide them- 
selves beneath her long dress ; her small white hands 
were drawn out from her muff, and the taper fingers 
wound themselves in a convulsive clasp around the 
bunch of flowers, over which her head was also bowed, 
half concealing them with its flood of golden curls. 
She did not seem to think of me, or even to be con- 
scious of my presence. From time to time she raised 
her eyes to heaven, with a mute, imploring gaze, which 
24* 
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penetrated to the sonl. As I looked upon her in her 
beaoty and her desolation, and listened to the low- 
breathed sighs which were constantly escaping from her 
bosom, I conld not bat think with deep compassioa of 
the lover who had been doomed, by a stem fatality, to 
renounce a being so lovely and so fragile. 

" I was still absorbed in the feelings which this sad 
spectacle could not fail to excite, and was saying to my- 
self that it would be long ere I should be able to obtaia 
a word from my fair companion, when suddenly I saw 
her shudder, and her slight fhtme became convulsed 
with emotion. She had just discovered the band of 
black crape which bound together the flowers of her 
bouquet. 

'"Oh, Qod !' she exclaimed in terror, 'this funereal 
band I WJjyisit?' 

" She spoke as if she had at that moment first per-^ 
ceived that I was present, and in the tone of one who 
seeks, yet dreads to learn the meaning of some mysteri* 
ous symbol. But instantly resuming : 

"'Obi yes,' she added, 'Ihis eternal separation — for 
that should I wear mourning 1 The crime I have 
committed — for that must we all wear mourning I' 

" She had hardly uttered these words, when our car« 
riage stopped. The postillion appeared at the door. 

" ' You will be obliged to get out, monsieur,' said he. 
' One of my wheels is just ready to break. We are close 
by a large market-town where there are plenty of work- 
men. I had orders to go round about, and not to pass 
through the town, but it would be dangerous to go for* 
ther with this wheel.' 

" I replied in a way to show how much I was vexed 
at this accident. 

'"Monsieur can remain outside the town with 
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madame,' said the postillion. * There is a house where 
an artist lives — a friend of mine. He will not refiise to 
receiTe respectable persons — above all, persons recom- 
mended by me.' 

''And without waiting for a replj, he opened the car- 
riage door, and ninning to some distance, left me to 
explain to mj protegee our present embarrassment, and 
the only means by which we conld pursue our way in 
safety. 

** Julie listened without more than half comprehend* 
hig me. She gave her consent to nothing, but yielded 
acquiescence to all. I took her hand to help her from 
the carriage, but in the act of alighting, she stopped 
short. The clock of a neighboring church was striking 
the hour. She seemed to listen as to a familiar voice. 
I followed her eager glance, and my eye rested upon a 
steeple of richly ornamented stone, yet so delicate in its 
carvings, that at each stroke of the heavy hammer, its 
light columns seemed to tremble. 

'''In this town I was born I' said the young girl. 
Her gaze was fixed, and she spoke as if every vibration 
.of the bell were sending forth upon the air the syllables 
of a well-known name. ' In this town I was born I I 
was baptized in yonder little church. It was here that 
my father came to seek my mother when he persuaded 
her to become his wife — ^it was here that I, as a little 
ehild, was taught to be devout, good, and faithfid I Oh, 
God i why am I brought here ?' 

** I once more explained to her the accident that de* 
tained us, and which she had hardly comprehended. I 
assured her that we were not to enter the town, and she 
then followed me without opposition. 

"As we approached the nearest house, the occupants, 
who had already been notified by the postillion, came 
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forward to meet as. They were a man and bis wife asd 
one small child. All three bad tbat'air of babitaal con^ 
tentment and tranqail happiness, which the faces of the 
Danish people wear as a national mark. At the same 
time the head of the little family, who had been desig- 
nated by oor postillion as an artist, had nothing either 
in manner or language which seemed in conformity with 
so dignified a title. 

"After a few words of welcome on his part and of 
acknowledgment on mine, had been exchanged between 
us, and after we were dnly installed in the best room of 
the house : 

" ' Permit me to return to my work,' said our host. 
' Work goes on bravely just now I And look I' added 
he, exchanging a smile with his wife, and thea turning 
to us as if to share with us the good-tempered self-com- 
placency which it implied, 'if madame or monsieur 
should want anything, Jeanne is close by, and the child 
too — the little fellow is only eight years old, but he is 
intelligent.' 

'' ' And he will be the pride of his father and of his' 
mother some day,' added Jeanne, as she caught up the 
robust child in her arms, and held his rosy month to the 
pale lips of Julie. 

'' ' The pride of his father ! Ood bless him for that 1' 
said my young companion, who evidently made a pain- 
ful application of the words to herself. ' But may He 
bless him still more.if he make the lives of his parents 
happy 1' 

'* * Does he know how to read V I asked, with the in- 
tention of turning aside the current of sad thoughts 
which now seemed to overwhelm the poor girl at my 
side. 

'' ' Do I know how to read I' echoed the child with a 
joyous laugh. 
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" * He know how to read I' cried the father, speaking 
• from an adjacent room, where he seemed to have re- 
sumed his work, for I could now hear blows of a mallet 
resounding with that peculiar sound which announced 
that our artist was nothing else than a stone-cutter. 

'* ' He know how to read I Ah I ah I I should think 
he did !' added the voice; and a bag, rattling with some 
. contents which sounded like metal, fell at the feet of the 
y young savantf who seized it and thrust in his hand. 

" * Now,' said he to Julie, 'do you wish to know what 
my name is?' 

" Then shaking the bag with his little hand, he drew 
out a letter of bright copper, then another, and showing 
them to Julie, his face glowed with that mixture of 
new-bom vanity and simple-hearted kindness, which 
makes children a joy and a consolation to all who be- 
hold them. 

** Julie embraced him. 

** * Thou art called Paul V said she to him, having 
/looked at the letters which were given her one after 
another by the workman's son. 

" ' What can the father of this boy be doing ?' said I to 
myself 

"I advanced to the door which separated the room 
where we were, from what I supposed to be the work- 
shop in which our host was now busily engaged. 

" Bent down upon a stone which he was carving, the 
man's occupation was evident at a glance. He was a 
sculptor of monumental stones and an engraver of epi- 
taphs. Around him on every side was a large collec- 
tion of marbles in all stages of progress. Some rough 
hewn, others ready for the finishing strokes which were 
to be in one style or another, according to their destina- 
tion or the taste of the purchaser. Never was a more 
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light-hearted workman found in the midst of more mel- 
ancholy signs and evidences of a mournfal occupation. 

" In view of the painfnl emotions which now filled the 
soul of Julie, it seemed to me a most unfortunate choice 
to have made this our stopping-place. I was about to 
rejoin her and to withdraw her from a si^ht of this 
ghastly work-shop, where the artist moved his mallet 
with the air of a man rejoicing in his work, singing a 
lively chorus above the cold stone destined to cover the 
silent dead ; but Julie was already beside me. 

** Conducted by the child, who desired to show how 
great iojustice we had done him in questioning bis 
knowledge, the poor afflicted one had in a single glance 
seen all. 

''Arrested on the threshold of the monumental work- 
shop, with one foot in advance, she stood immovable, 
her face of a deadly paleness. But for the shuddering 
which at times agitated her rigid form, she might have 
seemed a marble statue transported to that place, and 
awaiting the moment when the workman should set it 
upon its hewn pedestal. 

** Meanwhile the child had gayly passed on before her, 
jingliDg his bag of copper letters. When within a few 
steps of his father, he laid himself down upon a long 
white stone, into which had been sunken metallic pins, 
designating, here and there, certain points upon its 
surface. The little fellow opened his bag, and seeking 
for the letters he needed, applied them capriciously, as 
it would seem, over the pins, which held them firmly by 
means of holes with which they were pierced. The 
mother praised her boy, the father encouraged him to 
go on. ' 

"*Yery well, Paul! Yery well, my young scholar I 
But that has not any sense yet 1' 



1 
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"'Look! Look!' cried the mother, who feared to 
see her son fail, and she aided him by word and ges^ 
tare to find the letters of which the sepalchral inscrip- 
tion was composed. 

''The child moved along on his knees to the edge of 
the stone and searched among his scattered letters. He 
stretched himself oat npon the marble tablet, its white- 
ness making still more beaatifal the freshness of his 
roanded limbs and the bright bloom of his skin ; never 
were cheeks more rosy with health, or teeth of a more 
pearly whiteness; never , did golden, silky carls in tarn 
shade and reveal a face mo^e radiant and smiling. It 
was the splendor of life blooming apon that stone of 
death. At length, with a sboat of delight, the child 
succeeded in making oat the word GRIEF. 

'' He pointed to that word in triumph. Julie had not 
stirred. .Her rigid immobility made me tremble. I no 
longer looked at the child ; I thoaght only of her. I 
saw her eyes dilate with a wild expression, and her lips 
move convulsively. As I was still absorbed in gazing at 
her, not heeding the artist's son, who was now boister- 
oasly rejoicing at his success, I saw her suddenly dart 
forward, uttering a piercing shriek, which was like the 
rending of a human sonl. Then with a wild gesture she 
pushed aside the boy, and stooping down she read : 

THE FRIENDS OF 

WISBY 

TO THAT aOOD MAN, 
WHO DIED OF grief! 

'' 'Ah ! that is it,' said she to me in a faint, choking 
voice, and holding oat the flowers given by her lover. 
' That is what yon have not been able to tell me.' 
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" Then, seizing the bag in which were still some letters 
remaining, she shook it with yiolence. It seemed as it 
she meant to imitate the boy, for like him she stretched 
herself upon the tablet with her face 'downward. 

** * My God 1 she is mad I' cried I. 

** * She is dead I' nttered a harsh, gloomy roice behind 
me. 

** I tnmed roond. It was Mnller. 

" * Ton I and at snch a moment 7' 

" ' Yes, 1 1 And to let yon know that a doctor of 
common sense onght not to make snch a blander as yoa 
have just done, bat should be able to distingaish between 
life and death. Look I' 

''And he showed me the danghter of Wisby, whom he 
held in his arms, raising her slender form as if it had 
been that of an infant. He then drew from between the 
clasped fingers of the poor giirl the bag which they were 
still holding, and throwing it to the side of the work- 
man : 

" * She meant to say,' he added, 'that she too died of 
grief, and that for her also would serve the inscriptioa 
destined for the tomb of her father.' 

^' We all remained stupefied with horror. Even yet 
do I recall with shaddering the fearful impression pro- 
duced on us by seeing that man holding the body of the 
young girl, an impression which even the little child 
seemed to partake as he looked on in vague terror. 

"Even yet can I see the robust f^ame, the large hands, 
the raffian countenance of that Muller. His beard 
formed a huge, inky collar about his sturdy neck, aa 
immense moustache strangely divided the lower part of 
his face, while his hair, shaved nearly close to the head, 
was like a black cap intended to mark by its outline the 
singular development of the skull. Add to this a hue 
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of broDie, a bold, nnshrinking eye, and a certain air of 
ferocioQS daring; above all, a something defying and 
fifttal, which was the type of that terrible man, and yon 
may in a measure conceiye the shuddering horror which 
his appearance and his strange act had occasioned in all 
who beheld him. 

''As he stood among those sepulchral stones, bearing 
his. ghastly burden, he looked like a demoniac enroy 
who had been sent to purvey for death, and now, his 
mission finished, was about to depart for the Kingdom 
of Night. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

rUlE^THEB PBOORESS. 

" In view of this unforeseen calamity, it now seemed 
fortunate that I had been forced to accept, though much 
against my will, the remuneration which Struens^e main- 
tained was my due for the various trials of my sojourn 
in Denmark, and the utter fmitlessness of the voyage as 
regarded all my own aims and purposes in life. Keen 
disappointment, blemished reputation^ honor tarnished, 
or at least the delay of an important trial in which honor 
was implicated, were not troubles for which any degree 
of wealth could be esteemed a compensation. The Queen 
Matilda, no doubt instructed by the Minister, had acted 
toward me with royal munificence; but I secretly in- 
tended at a later period to return the large sum bestowed 
on me, choosing, in the series of events which had taken 
place so much to my detriment, to remain not a debtor, 

25 
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bat a creditor. Bat in the present emergency, the gold 
in my possession served an important purpose, and I 
know not what of misfortnne might have resalted, had I 
not been thas liberally sapplied. 

" Without reflecting upon our artist or the genaine- 
ness of his hospitality, it is very true that even among 
kind-hearted people, where there is a child, and conse- 
quently a future to be provided for, there may arise in 
the hearts of the parents a temptation to make that 
future as easy as possible. 

" I will not dwell upon the detail of all the arrange- 
ments I made previous to my departure, or the precau- 
tions I used to make sure that the daughter of Wisby 
should be tenderly guarded until the young doctor could 
arrive from Copenhagen to' perform the last pious duties 
at the tomb of his betrothed bride. 

** Once more I was rolling over the route which had 
been marked out for me. Alone in ipy carriage, gloomy, 
dejected, I asked myself again and again whether all 
that had happened so rapidly, and accompanied by cir- 
cumstances so mysterious, had not been one of those 
strange, fantastic dreams, in which the imaginative part 
of one's existence is mingled with scenery, sometimes 
soft and alluring, at other times startling and appalling, 
where we meet an endless cortege of personages, each 
to be hated or to be loved, where we march on in a road 
which often strangely opens as if to offer occasion for 
questionings and doubts before unknown. 

''The noble and agonized countenance of Matilda, 
the fair form of Julie bowed in repentant humility^ the 
melancholy, yet ever royal brow of Christian, the proud 
authority of speech, gesture, and look of Struensee, all 
passed and repassed before me as a crowd of illusions 
flutter through the excited brain of a man in fever, who, 
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as he gazes upon figures by tarns attractive and terrible, 
can hardly help crying out, *Are ye reality ? Are ye 
fiintasy ?' 

"But far more distinctly than all the rest did the 
powerful presence of the man Mnller start up in the 
most gloomy darkness of this picture. - He had occu- 
pied apparently but a small corner among those to 
whom, this history has given so large a place. And 
yet, everywhere did I see him — the scoffer, the homi- 
cide. I felt that he was hidden near me, nearer perhaps 
than I guessed. He was to me like the Satan who is 
represented by poets and by priests as always present 
and invisible, watching for some misfortune to befall, 
that he may throw it crushingly upon man's soul — or - 
for some crime to be committed, that he may aid in its 
performance, and at the same time exhibit his powerful 
and detested nature. 

''He had stayed a number of days in my house, and 
since then I had seen him but twice, and then only in 
short apparitions ; yet his presence had always been for 
me a danger, a terror, a menace. His ominous presence 
at the stone-cutter's, as if the cry of an expiring being 
had been the signal for his appearance, still haunted my 
imagination. I again beheld him raising on high the 
frail form of that poor dead girl ; and although he had 
immediately after disappeared and I was now on the point 
of leaving Denmark, although the hour drew nigh when 
my foot should leave the land where peril still sur- 
rounded me, and although the post-chaise had now 
reached an ^levated spot of that picturesque coast, . 
whence t could look down upon the sea and perceive 
floating afar the light corvette which was to bear me 
away, still I felt that a fatal circle was drawn around 
me by that dark Muller, and I could fancy him saying, 
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with biB hanh mocking laugh, 'Doctor! all is not 
over I' 

'''Here we are!' said the postillion, who had not 
uttered a word since onr last resting-place. 

** He pnlled np his horses, and pointed to the ship 
which I had already discovered. 

" ' Here we are I' he repeated, drawing a long breath 
with an air of satisfaction which Indicated that if he 
suspected not the canse of my flight, he at least under- 
stood that in his charge there was a responsibility of 
which he was very glad to be relicTcd. 

** Meanwhile as he made no motion to go on, bat re-' 
tained his seat in the saddle, I was about to tell him, 
that however great the beauty of the scene, this was not 
the moment to stay admiring it, when the coach door 
opened — 

" ' We have arriyed,' said Mnller to me. I nearly 
broke my head against the top of the carriage in bound- 
ing from my seat at this new surprise. 

" ' Oet out, monsieur,' continued he ; * they are waiting 
for you — you see ? There at the top of that mast are 
two flags united, which have to me very much the look 
of a signal — on the deck yonder some glass may be . 
pointed to this spot They can see the carriage — ^have 
you nothing to reply ?' 

'< Though in outward appearance merely a man of 
action, Mnller had studied very closely the political 
formula of de Bantzan ; thus he had not failed to make 
himself acquainted with the most minute parts of the 
instructions given me. The white and blue flags which 
floated on the breeze were the signal that I was waited 
for. From the captain's cabin a careful watch was to 
be kept upon a certain point, to ascertain the moment 
of my arrival, when orders would be g^ven to lower the 
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boat. On my part, I was to answer the signal, and 
from the height where I stood return color for color. 

'' For the moment I left unanswered the inqairj ad- 
dressed to me by Mailer, and replied by a question. 

" * But how did you come here, monsieur f ' 

" He showed me the vacant seat behind the carriage. 

" This was a very simple way for him to follow me, 
and yet I had not once thought of it. And thus, not- 
withstanding the danger of being found with such a 
character, I smiled at my own want of rationality. I 
had so much magnified the power of the ruffian, that 
upon his inopportune arrival, I had almost believed he 
came upon wings, or borne upon the blast of a whirl- 
wind. I had exalted him into the spirit of evil, and now, 
on seeing that he could occupy so subaltern a place, he 
was suddenly vulgarized in my eves, and I said to my* 
self, it was only necessary at thlPtime to withstand his 
effrontery. 

''But matters must be settled with him at once; yet 
it was with greater assurance than I could boast that 
he met the look which measured him from head to 
foot. 

'' ' The minutes are counted, monsieur I we have not 
time to try our strength ; that would be foolish on both 
sides — ^give orders to this conductor to return whence 
he came without further explanation. This headland is 
solitary and well-chosen in faith, for smugglers and ail 
others who have to reckon with justice. But some 
paasant, some fisherman, living on the shore, might 
come by, and might see us. Think of that I' « 

'' ' See us I monsieur, US I' 

" ' Us, if you please 1 You and me, if that suits you 
better. Come, my boy I' he continued, turning quickly 
to the postillion, who was listening. * Come I down 
25* 
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with that heavy casket-^ there I' a little behind that 
rock. And now tarn aboat, and silence I for monsiear 
ia a state criminal and I am his accomplice, and if yon 
should be found out to be the third in the affair — ^yoa 
understand ! Off with you I gallop 1' 

" These hurried words, menacing and emphatic, the * 
imperative tone in which Chey were uttered, had such an 
effect upon the postiUion that he obeyed to the letter, 
greatly endangering his carriage by so rapidly driving 
down the steep hill. 

** < And now for us two, doctor 1' said that man, whom 
I looked at as one looks at a spectacle which causes 
dizziness — doubtfully, yet without the power of flying 
from it. 'Now for us two I — and in the first place, 
whatever your opinion of me may be, whatever your 
determination, I am going with you.' 

'''You have the aftacity of a scoundrel, Monsi^ir ' 
Mullerl But I bear in my conscience a stronger 
energy than yours can be. You know that I am com- 
promised without fault of my own ; and presuming on 
what you insolently call an association, you come to 
frighten me. Yon mean to go with me. I mean that 
you shall not I' 

" ' You will choose to have me. I shall oblige you 
to choose it. You will struggle in vain against that 
which is fixed. The night when you escaped from the. 
fortress, joined my fate to yours !' 

"'Back!' I cried, flaming with anger. 'Back, as- 
sassin?' . , 
^ " But he,^rresting the movement by which I repulsed 
him, seized my hand. I &lt that he could crush it in 
his iron grasp. 

. " ' We are united until I choose to break the bond — 
do you understand ? Just as these two hands are joined 
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together, whether they bold the dagger or the scalpel, 
we are anited I Saccessf al crime, or adverse fortane, 
we are united I Tou are accnsed with me ; I shall escape 
with yoa-r— thej wish to save yon — yon mast save me, 
monsi^ar, or I destroy you I I — what I hare satd to 
^at fellow who whips his horses like a coward, and flies 
OTer ragged roads to get away from yoa and me— >I 
riiall say the same to the first man I meet Do yoa 
onderstand 7 Yoa are oa a soil that baros ander yoar 
feet, as it does ander mine. Yoa can leave it, but not 
withoat me ! Oar common safety is on the wide sea. — 
Let OS go I' 

" * I tell yoo—^neyer 1' 

" ' I tell you now — ^this yery moment I' 

*" Oh 1 this is intolerablie I No — ^I will go back to 
Struens^e — I will be heard 1 Justice shall be done 
to me I' 

" ' Done to you, justice I To the Queen also, then I 
And to the Minister — who is once more all-powerful I 
Look at me I You know I am a man of experience, a 
practical man. Look at me, and see if I mean what I 
say I Well I Struens^e, Struens^e the aavarUj the man 
of the people, the friend of humanity, but the lover of 
the Queen ; Struens^e, the worthy emulator of all popu- 
lar ministers, past and present, — ^if you return to him, 
will make you disappear as quickly and with as little 
ceremony, as if he were an old feudal baron. You must 
fly, I tell you again 1 You are* a celebrated doctor all 
over Europe, bat in Denmark you are the depositary of 
a state secret 1 Eh, monsieur ! Yon are good for nothing 
but to be poisoned I' 

^'And the infernal fellow held out his hand as if it 
contained the fatal cup. As he stood with one foot on 
the summit of the rock, the sea before him, his profile 
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sharply defined against the clear sky, he reminded me of 
one of those sinister oracles of the north, at the moment 
of pronouncing a fatal response. It was now no longer 
his hand, bnt his speech that held me with a grasp of 
iron. Nothing bnt the moral force which I had admired 
in Strnens6e could equal the imposing material power 
of this strange man. I hid my face in despair. I beat 
my forehead, as if to force from it some answer to my 
doubts, but no encouraging idea, no ray of inspiration 
came to my aid. What that man said was true. To g^ 
back to demand justice, would be to publish the royal' 
shame, to overthrow a dominant party. To go back I — 
it would be to arouse against me the whole mass of 
power that sustained the throne, and the blaze of ambi- 
tion that agitated the court 1 To go back I — it would be 
to enkindle a warfare, where honor, courtesy, and the 
most noble passions of man would take arms against 
me I 

" ' What is to be done ? Mon Dieu 1 What is to be 
done?' I exclaimed witl\ anguish. 

" * Bow your head, yield to necessity, and meanwhile 
depart' 

'•'With you f Mon Dieu 1 with you?' 

** * With me 1 your protection is necessary for me — 
passage is taken in the vessel — it is made out for two — 
to people who conceal great criminals a simple pretext 
suffices. As you are implicated in the ill luck which 
follows me, I shall link myself to the happy chance 
which can help me out of the business. Decide,' con- 
tinued he, raising his voice, 'or I will shout to that 
peasant who is coming toM^ard us, or to that fisherman 
who is drawing his nets. I will tell what you ar^ and 
what I am. I will be arrested with you. After all, 
that would be something new in my career. It would 
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be a bold stroke that might do me some good. Do not 
tempt me I Oh, do not tempt me !' 

"He strode backward and forward upon the narrow 
platform where we stood, his face inflamed, his brow 
wrinkled, with glaring eyes, and hands working conyal- 
siyely. Every time that his promenade brought him to 
the edge of the rock, he displaced with a vigorous kick 
a large stone from the rampart which had been rndely 
bnilt as a kind of protection on that elevated point. 
He seemed to need an ontlet for his anger, and huge 
fragments, such as two men like me conld hardly have 
stirred, at the tonch of his foot went thundering down 
toward the sea. 

'' ' Good Heaven I' cried I, ' there is a road at the foot 
of this rock ! People pass there — ^if any one • 

" * Ho much the worse — ^it will be set down to you, 
doctor I' 

"'We will go, monsieur,' said I, instantly deciding, 
and at the same time arresting him in one of those 
frightful acts which he was at the moment about to re- 
peat. ' It is settled ; we will go together I' 

'"Immediately then I now you are reasonable — make 
the signal t' 

"'The ship requires blue and white, I believe.' 

"'You have good eyes, for there is now a fog rising 
from the sea. Make haste 1^ 

^ "I looked but I found nothing. I was agitated, and 
my thoughts were distracted. The carriage had gone 
off so suddenly that^of all my luggage only the casket 
had been left to me. That was certainly the thing of 
greatest value, but at this moment it was of no use. 
What I now wanted I could not find. Muller grew im- 
"^patient. 

" 'The fog is rising,' said he. 'What ! no more fore- 
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right! no more reflection! To sport thns with one's 
life ! For one who cares for it — ^for a doctor who knows 
what it is to lose it I' 

" I foand only a colored handkerchief abont me, and 
a black cravat aronnd mj neck. I grew more and more 
troubled. I was already proposing to go to some cabins 
which here and there hang snspended half way np the 
clifis, to the doors of which some of the poor inmates 
had been drawn by the noise of onr dispute. Bat Mol- 
ler, like a man of resources, had now stripped off his 
coat; in another instant he had seized his shirt at the 
shoulder, and by a yigorous pull had torn out the entire 
sleeve, which he split open from the top to the wrist- 
band. I saw with wonder his brawny arm, tattooed in 
grotesque figures ; but without giving me time for a closer 
examination, he searched in a leathern belt which eucir- 
cled his body, saying to me meanwhile : 

"'Ah! ah I that surprises you I I had myself em- 
broidered in the fashionable style in prison ; it does not 
hurt one more than a scratch, and then it is an amuse- 
ment. Among the prisoners, too, it makes equality. 
It makes one popular. It may be the means *of safety — 
while there are other kinds of embroidery more splendid 
that may be the means of destruction.' 

"While muttering these words, he had drawn from 
the belt, a fine, delicate tissue of a deep azure tint. I 
saw that the handkerchief bore on one of its comers a 
cipher and a crown, wrought in gold. A remembrance, 
vivid as if it had been of the previous night, instantly 
flashed aeross my mind. 

" ' That is the handkerchief Struens6e once left at my 
house,' I said with anxiety. 

" 'At the time of my nocturnal visit, dear fellow-pas- 
senger I Here it is 1 I have preserved it I You un- 
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josUy suspected the hooesty of your old Marianoe. 
PrecioQS bandage I Ah, I did not let* such a treasure 
go oat of my hands, not 1 1 Do yon know what it is, 
doctor V 

" ' No,' said I, with a kind of trembling apprehension, 
while Mailer, uniting the two colors, waved the signal 
in the air. 

** ' It is,' said he slowly, while he continued to signal 
the vessel, ' it is a love-token, the first chivalric badge, 
obtained at the first rendezvous ; one of those relics, 
not destined for a man like me, but one with which a 
man like me, if he gets possession of it, can make his 
fortune.' 

"At this moment the corvette dropped her boat into 
the sea. Two rowers and a steersman soon brought it 
to the shore. 

"'Now we go,' said Muller; 'but listen 1 — when the 
fever of enthusiasm which Christian now feels for his 
favorite has had time to cool, when Maria Julia shall 
have taken breath, I shall come back again.' 

" Then throwing his great coat over his naked shoul- 
der, and carefully returning to his belt the light scarf he 
had drawn from it, he said : 

." 'Doctor, this is life I — ^pardon I — the favor, and, per- 
haps — ^the love of a queen I' 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

<3ATA8TBOPHE AXD XXlfiGUTION. 

''Whkn we arrited at Hamburg, Mailer bade me 
adieu, ironically beggiog me to pardon the violence by 
aid of which he had made his safety depend upon mine. 
I heard no more of him nntil the near uid fatal day when 
I, with all Europe, learned the arrest of Stmens^e and 
the Qneen Matilda. 

"This arrest took place upon the eighteenth night 
after the scene I have described between Strnens^e, the 
Qaeen Dowager, Kantzan, and Wisby's daughter, before 
the bed of Christian. 

''The Minister had left the King. His two enemies, 
to whom were now joined Prince Frederick (who par- 
took of the resentments of Maria Julia, his mother), and 
Colonel K5ller, whose regiment on that day mounted 
guard, suddenly penetrated to the chamber of the sleep- 
ing King, rooghly awoke him, and constrained him to 
issue an order for the arrest of Struensee and Matilda. 

** The poor King struggled long against them ; but 
Struensee, his strength, his support, was no longer at his 
side ; and they tormented his weary brain by evoking the 
phantom of a conspiracy, which menaced his throne and 
his life. 

''Even before they had been able to extort the King's 
signature, KoUer had forced his way to Struensee, who 
had just retired to his bed. The Minister made no use- 
less resistance, and he was led to the citadel, where care 
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had been taken to change the jailers. When arriyed 
there, he was loaded with chains, as were also his brother 
and several of his friends. 

''As to the Qneen Matilda, it was Bantzan who pre- 
sented himself in her chamber to announce the order for 
her arrest. 

"It was fonr o'clock in the morning. The princess 
was asleep, and she had hardly time to spring from her 
bed. They found her standing erect, with naked feet, 
and wrapped in a single light garment, which she had 
thrown aboaf her in her haste. She refused to obey 
until she should have seen Christian, and made violent 
efforts to reach his apartment. After a long resistance 
she was forced into a carriage and conducted to the cfts- 
tle of Kronembourg. She displayed great firmness 
during the whole route ; she shed no tear, and only once 
broke silence, to say to the major of dragoons who sat 
beside her with a drawn sword in his hand, 'I did 
not expect, monsieur, to have made your acquaintance 
in this manner.' But on perceiving Kronembourg, 
where she had often been for her pleasure, she lost 
courage, and exclaimed, ' My King abandons me !' 
When arrived, she walked for a short time to and fro in 
the chamber assigned to her, then threw herself upon a 
chair and shed a torrent of tears. For three days she 
refused to take food, and at last yielded only to the re- 
flection that she ought to preserve her life for her chil- 
dren. 

"It is needless to say that these events were followed 
by a complete revolution in the ministry and the interior 
policy of Denmark. The aristocracy, for a short time 
bowed beneath the yoke, rose again in all its pride. 
Maria Julia was possessed of all power. She availed 
herself of it to hasten the doom of her two enemies. 

26 
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Against 8traen86e were accamnlaied accasations the 
most absurd. The principal charges were reduced to 
six. 

'* 1st Abominable designs against the sacred person 
of the King. 

''2d. A plan for forcing the King to renonnce the 
goTernment. 

" 3d. Criminal intimacy with the Queen. 

" 4th. The improper education of the Prince Royal. 

"5th. Abuse of power and monopoly of authority. 

"6th. Unjust administration. 

"On the 25th of February, Struensee was interro- 
gated by a number of commissioners of inquisition, who 
spread the rumor that he had confessed his connection 
with the Queen. Some historians have registered this 
miserable report, but I knew too well Struensee's great- 
ness of soul, to give faith to the calumny. 

" Matilda was examined in her^turn, on the 9th of 
March, by four commissioners, who placed before her 
eyes the pretended confession of her accomplice. The 
poor princess refused to credit it, but she ended by being 
half deceived, and she implored, like a guilty creature, 
the clemency of her husband. This terrible scene, which 
lasted three hours, had such an efifect upon the unfor- 
tunate prisoner, that she fainted, and fell dangerously 
ill. The physicians thought it necessary to bleed her, 
and her enemies basely made this circumstance an occa- 
sion of spreading new calumnies concerning her. 

" Struensee, as might have been anticipated, was de- 
clared guilty of all the crimes charged against him. 
The dreadful penalty of the law, for high treason in the 
first degree, for adultery with the Queen, and for con- 
spiracy against the royal sovereignty, was pronounced 
with all its disgusting details. The victim was sublime 
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to his last hour. In the desire to spread .abroad that 
new Ifght which had penetrated bis own soul, he wrote 
an argnmentatiTe '^memorial, in which was explained 
why be had abjured materialism, and become a belieyer 
and a Christian. Then, joining example to precept, he 
wrote to all his enemies, among the rest to Connt de 
E4&ntzan, letters which breathed of forgiveness and 
charity I On the 2Tth of April, 1772, Christian, now 
become an inert being, without intelligence, without 
volition, almost without life, confirmed the sentence of 
death. Struens^ was dragged from his pestilential 
dungeon and beheaded. His body was quartered and 
bung up in the streets, his head elevated upon a stake 
above the common gallows. These horrible displays 
made the greater part of those who witnessed them fly 
fh>m the spectacle, and the name of the martyr became 
only the more dear to the people. 

" Tet that noble head remained thus exposed for three 
years; until, in 1775, it came to my knowledge, when I 
repaired, under an assumed name, to Copenhagen, and 
then, with the aid of some of the friends and relatives of 
fitruens^e, I succeeded in obtaining possession of this 
precious relic, which I brought with me to Germany. I 
venerate it as the head of the great prophet of magne- 
tism, while I am myself but one of its apostles. 

'< The trial of Matilda had been separate from that of 
Struens^e. The English Ambassador had interfered for 
her in the name of his sovereign, George the Third, to 
whom she was sister. He had demanded that the Queen 
should be treated with the respect due to her birth. In 
order to make a show of consideration for that demand, 
and a display of something like impartiality, Maria Julia 
named as her judges a consistory, composed of thirty- 
five persons chosen firom the different orders of the state. 
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This consistory declared the Queen goilty of adultery, 
and proDonnced a sentence of divorce, yet without de- 
priying her of the title of Queen, or the distinctions 
which belonged to her rank. After some months of 
imprisonment, the English Ambassador, authorized by 
the ministry of Denmark, offered her an honorable re- 
treat in the Electorate of Hanover. She embarked 
^ under the escort of two English fHgates. On leaving 
Denmark, the unfortunate Queen felt that she was 
leaving her children forever. She long held her daugh- 
ter pressed to her heart, showering her head with tears; 
and when at last the beloTed child was forced from her 
arms, she uttered a piercing cry, and begging that she 
might instantly depart, said with a choking voice, ' I 
have now nothing more to do in Denmark 1' 

''To end this lamentable history, which now goes 
back to twenty-five years ago — ^this does not make me 
out very young, gentlemen," added Mesmer, with a me- 
lancholy smile, — '*a history blended with that of the 
origin of magnetism, which, like my new faith, began 
amid persecution, and has had, and will have again, its 
martyrs, — ^it remains for me only to add one incident of 
the Queen's trial, of which I have never obtained an ex- 
planation. 

"Among the witnesses against her, produced by the 
Queen Maria Julia, I trembled on seeing the name of 
MuUer, my old patient, and the companion of my flight; 
the possessor of the fatal scarf. He did indeed appear 
as witness, but his testimony, instead of being against 
Matilda, was favorable to her cause ; thus cheating the 
expectations of her enemies. Since that deed, which in 
my est§em covered a multitude of sins, I have nerver 
heard his name." 
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FIEBBE THE ASSASSIN. 
I. 

Separated by a wall of antique masoory and an 
oaken door, from the doctor and his visitors, Pierre 
tossed apon his bed, nnder the inflaence of all those 
fears whieh the sentence Sara had whispered in his ear, 
jast as Mesmer's narrative had been intermpted by the 
storm, might naturally awaken in his guilty soul. The 
Assassin was now at that moment which, with criminals, 
precedes the appearance of their judge ; that instant of 
suspense and torture which overpowered the first mur- 
derer, when the Almighty cried: ''Cain, where is thy 
brother?" 

'* What does she mean ?" said he to himself. *^ Why 
should I appear at that rendezvous? What I alone 
with her ? What is her intention ? Why do I tremble ? 
I am then no longer M. de Grannat to her ? Oh I it 
must be so. When she believed me to be M. de Gran* 
nat, when she called me ' Georges,' when her voice was 
so sweet as she refused me, when in flying from me, her 
adieu even was a caress, — oh I then she was afraid of me, 
■he was afraid of her own love, then; she would not 
have dared to meet me alone I Above all, she would 
not have required itl She has seen me I — she has 
seen me 1" 

26* (301) 
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"Bat come then I Fool that I am!^ replied he in 
his thoaghts, as if within him two separate natares 
had been opposed to each other and were in contro- 
versy. '' Gome now I shall I play the mystical ? That 
certainly prevails here I Did. that flash of lightning 
which fell npon my face reveal also my sonl? Has 
everything which in written within me been read by 
that woman 7" 

Bnt as he recalled at this hoar the look of Sara, 
the majesty of her attitude, the almost transfigaration of 
her form in that flood of light which had streamed 
aronnd the head of the yoang woman like a celestial ^ 
halo, Pierre felt a shudder of terror creep through all 
his members. He drew the bedclothes about him and 
buried himself beneath them, as if the darkoess of the 
night and the thickness of the wall could not enough 
conceal him. But in another instant, with that sudden 
change of purpose and quickness of emotion which be- 
long^ alike to remorse and to delirium : 

" I am mad I" he exclaimed, starting from his bed. 
'^ I am a fool I She has not seen anything, she has not 
guessed anything. That look she cast upon me, it vfas 
terror — ^fear of the thunder I That fire which flashed 
from her eyes upon me, was the repetition of the light- 
ning in her large, dilated pupils. When she rose up so 
proudly before me and I found myself face to face with 
her, it was a nervous convulsion that had seised her. 
That word she spoke, that Imperious rendezvous which 
she gave me, did it come from her will? Did she 
know to whom she was speaking, or what she was say- 
ing 7 Did she recognize me f Had not the electric 
commotjon thrown her into a confusion of those images, 
pictures, and dreams, which that Mesmer creates for 
her 7 Oh 1 that is it I Yes, I was a fool to make my- 
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self uneasy. I will not go to that rendezYons. She 
will not go. Bj this time she has forgotten that she 
has appointed one. That Mesmer exercises over her an 
enervating inflaence — ^he fascinates her — ^he exalts her — 
he is killing her— the woman I love ! — I will take her 
away from him I Yet that-man believes in his science I 
Dreamer I dreamer, who thinks he Qnn extend his view 
into a world that is not oars I which perhaps does not 
exist — and wh^ sees nothing of the world where he 
Kves I" 

While Pierre was occnpied with these delilx^rations, 
Mesmer in the adjoining room continaed his recital. 
The TiyaQity of his manner, the interest of his talc, the 
singnlarity of his adyentnres, and the mysterionsness of his 
revelations, kept his auditors enchained in delighted at- 
tention. Sara, with her form drooping, her head resting 
upon the back of her chair, seemed to sleep, but in re* 
ality she prayed and reflected. She was absorbed in 
one of those profound meditations, common to beings 
endowed like her, where the soul seems in a manner 
sent forth from the body to explore endless regions of 
soArow or of light. 

Still tormented, Pierre had placed himself beside 
the door, his eye at the keyhole, his ear open to the 
narration of the doctor. Sometimes he raised his 
shoulders in sign of incrednlity, thinking within himself 
that he who spoke was a madman, and they who listened 
were a set of fools. But at the almost inspired-^noment 
when the narrator, with an accent and a manner which 
added something to the events he was describing, pic- 
tured the scene, where, for the first time, the power of 
man over man had been revealed to him, when^face to 
fice with Christian, Struensde had uttered his lofty com- 
nawid, raising his hands, and making the head aeciuh 
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tomed to wear a crown bow before him, at that moment,— 
by a singular chance, Mesmer imitated the action so 
▼ivid in his memory ; his bands were raised and stretched 
out toward Pierre. The latter felt himself fall of trouble, 
and in spite of all resistance, something mysterious and 
unknown penetrated to his soul — ^he recoiled. 

''If he were right in this I" thought he; ''if this 
boasted power of his existed I if this incredible doc- 
trine were true I if Sara and he, Mesmer, were not the 
dupes of a mutual illusion I and if this unknown 
power be admitted, if thi^ man had a suspicion of me, 
and should stretch out his hands to interrogate Sara 
about my life and make her answer Damnation 1" 

He kept still a moment, consulting within him* 
self. 

"What am I to think? What resolution shall I 
toke f " said he. 

But the last sentence spoken by Pierre was not one 
after which he would long remain undecided. Between 
resolving and acting, this man never allowed a motnent 
to intervene. Bold to the highest degree of temerity, 
his hand struck even as his thought said. Strike I His 
foot was lifted to go when his will said, I will walk in 
this path I 

He had apparently just taken a resolution, for he 
gathered his garments together, dressed himself, and 
groping his way to a comer of the room, softly removed 
a panel covering an opening hollowed in the wall, and 
took thence a packet which he hid in his bosom. 

He then returned to the door and listened. Mesmer 
was continuing his history. 

" They no longer hear the muttering of the storm, 
which is almost over I" said Pierre. " Be attentive, mj 
masters ! That is what I want Gh> on with your sd* 
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Tentnres, doctor I I am going perhaps to find a sequel 
to my own 1" 

And then, with the precaution of a man who risks 
his life, and may lose the fntare which he has resolved 
to make for himself, Pierre drew back the bolt of a loop- 
hole which had been widened so as to pass for a window. 
He chose to go out by that way, bat he perceived that 
the waters of the little river, swelled by all the streams 
which the rain had sent down the ravines and gullies of 
the forest, had risen upon that lowest side of the rustic 
dwelling, so as to wash its vhie-covered walls. To pass 
before the window whence Mesmer and his auditory 
could look into the garden, was to risk being disco v^ed 
in his flight; and the sole alternative to that danger, was 
to throw himself into the stream and cross it by swim- 
ming, instead of taking his way to a small wooden 
bridge, which he might have found at the left, if indeed 
it had not been carried away by the torrent. 

''^To the water, then 1" said he. ''Besides, in my 
present state of feeling it will do me good. To^the 
water I" 

And seating himself upon the lower bar of the win- 
dow, be gently let himself down to avoid the noise of a 
sudden descent into the water, and with a precaution 
we should not omit to mention, taking the packet from 
his breast and holding it firmly between his teeth. 

The passage of the river was not long, but the 
waters were flowing with a strong current. In the 
deepest part, Pierre was obliged to make vigorous and 
rapid strokes, rather to keep his place against the tor- 
rent than to advance. This moment of painful effort, 
in a measure, freed him from the thoughts with which he 
was oppressed ; and yet as he battled with the foaming 
waters, the recollection of his life, the thought of future 
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chances, and perhaps also a momentary impalse to 
satisfy the demands of justice, awakened in him a strong 
inclination to sink in the flood and perish. Bat even 
this man, who so freely expressed his doubts, believed ; 
he believed in spite of himself— he believed, above all, 
because he loved. To those who know the nature of 
man, this contradiction will not appear surprising. He 
who delighted in danger, who defied pain, who braved 
both, merely to try his* strength, now feared death on 
account of his past life I However that might be, he 
contended with the waves !n swimming, longer than was 
needful in approaching the low shore, where he was to 
land. The packet in his teeth annoyed him, for he 
longed to cool his head in the waves and to hear the 
waters rushing in his ears to drown the voice of his 
thoughts. Thus embarrassed, he continued to wrestle 
with the torrent in its most agitated depths, striving fo 
convince himself that the strength of which he had been 
so proud had not deserted him. As they flowed past 
the little mansion which Pierre had left behind him, the 
waters of Wald-Hust, now much increased, described a 
course by which the murderer could soon reach the 
thickest of the forest, at a distance from the habitation. 
Having reached that point, he might turn suddenly to 
the right and take a path leading directly upon his way; 
but he continued to descend the stream with quick, 
strong strokes, in order still to have something to com- 
bat and overcome, thus satis^ing his instinct of warfare 
and revolt. 

Time was passing away, however, and he found it 
necessary to abandon this diversion, and turn to the 
serious business of life, to put in execution the plan he 
had just formed. 

"March! march on, now I" he said to himself. — 
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" March on, M. d'Orcy 1 — for it is needful to convince 
and persuade everybody — Sara above all — or — My 
God I let it not be so I" 

It was the first time in long years that he had called 
upon God; and when he had thrown that great name 
upon the air, he turned and seemed to hear it resound- 
iirg, as if some strange voice had uttered the sound be- 
side him. 

He walked on, heedless of the water which soaked 
his garments and streamed from his hair, but preserving 
with infinite care and holding tightly in his right hand, 
tbe object which he had with so much effort kept above 
the waters. 

Tbe path he took was familiar to him. He traversed 
it with long strides, knowing beforehand in what places 
the storms of the past year, knd the accidents of the 
soil had broken np the way. A desire for safety and a 
plan for the future now absorbed him completely. He 
nS* longer wished to retard his progress. With the 
sagacity of a huntsman acquainted with the forest, or 
even more, with the shrewdness of a poacher who knows 
all the details of a difficult country, he followed his way — 
going round, or passing over each obstacle as it occurred, 
and penetrating more and more into the depths of the 
forest, until the woods were so thick and the under- 
growth so entangled, that he was obliged to pass 
through them by stooping and sometimes even by creep- 
ing on his knees. Wherever he passed, one would have 
said he was following the track of some wild boar which 
had opened the path ; and yet in spite of all obstacles, 
he went on. 

At last he came to a sudden halt. For an instant 
he seemed to consider attentively, turning toward each 
point of the horizon, and in each direction making a 
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long and aniioas scnitiDy. Nothing was heard except •! 

the moootonoas sound of the rain drops as they fell from ] 

leaf to leaf. He looked to see on which side the branches ^i 

were drooping; he sought to find oat where he was. 
At last, touching a tree, he made the circuit of it with , 

his hands. 

*' On this side," said he, *' the bark is most thick and 1 

cracked — this is the north ; on that other it is more 
thin and smooth — ^that is the sonth. It is neither to- ^ 

ward the one nor the other that mj bnsiness lies — a little 
more to the east I" 

He spoke with the sagacity of an experienced woods- 
man ; and if his project required him to turn his back 
upon Wald-Hust at this moment, he followed the right 
path. 

When he had walked another quarter of an hour in j 

that direction, the region of mingled trees and under- 
brash was passed. The oaks were now larger and 
higher, and their green summits, meeting and enterlac^ 
ing their boughs and foliage, formed an impenetrable I 

roof. The ancient trunks and branches looked in the | 

obscurity like the pillars of a temple, or the arches of a 
Tast prison. ^ 

** This is somber or cheerful according to the time of 
day — and according to the mood one is in I" muttered 
Pierre. , 

He went still farther toward the east, until he I 

thought he had reached the place where he wished 
to be. y 

"Oh I oh I" said he, ''can I be mistaken f But no. 
Has regret for my loss made them strike their tents ? i 

Have our friends gone to seek, farther off, another 
Canaan ?" ' 

Then, leaning his back against one of the oaks, he ^ 
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put two fingers to his month and gave a sort of whistle, 
drawn ont with a prolonged tone, sweet and sonorous, 
like the night cry of certain animals which hear and 
reply to each other from immense distances. 

At the same moment he heard, afar ofiF, a whistle like 
his own, dying away in echoes of which he could count 
the measures. 

Three new calls emitted from the mouth of Pierre, 
which seemed to have a language of their own, were 
immediately answered by three similar sounds differently 
accented, which were like a reply. And in an instant, 
upon that place apparently so solitary, was heard a 
tumultuous sound, as if the earth were torn up, leaves 
trampled upon, and branches broken and falling. On 
the right hand and on the left of Pierre, from above his 
head, and from among the trees, there came forward, 
started up or descended, a crowd of human forms. Any 
other than he would have attempted to fly, or would 
have stood rooted to his place, believing in the sudden 
appearance of phantoms. 

In one single moment Pierre found himself in the 
midst of a band of men, from some of whom was heard 
the click of their carbines. They stood at a distance — 
they seemed to wait. Might not the order to fire sud- 
denly be issued? More than one hand was playing 
with the trigger. The new-comer saw his danger. 

" Pierre 1" said he in German. 

** The Assassin I" replied thirty voices, with an accla- 
mation of joy and surprise. 

** The Assassin, comrades 1 — at your service." 

" The Assassin come to life I" was echoed on all 
sides. 

** The Assassin who was put under ground come up 
again I" 

2Y 
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And every one of these men ran toward Pierre, 
seeking to tonch his hand, to exchange with him^a 
friendly grasp, and kissing e?en his garments. 

Never did general of a conquering army, never 4id 
hero of a battle-field inspire in his soldiers more devo- 
tion than Pierre. To the honor of hnman nature be it 
said, that among that band of desperate men were to be 
found friendships without selfishness, and sincere attach- 
ment undiminished by misfortune. Among them human 
justice had a great work to do, and on every conscience 
rested a weight of remorse : yet strong fidelity had its 
place in each heart, as if there were left one single point 
by which God might at some day enter into each aban- 
doned soul. 

There was soon an active movement among the whole 
troop. Their mantles were stripped ofif, and branches 
were hastily gathered together. An admirable bivouac 
was arranged as by a miracle, and the woodland covert 
was in an instant illumined by a cheering bl^ze. No 
tent of purple could have been more glorious than that 
in the midst of which Pierre now stood. 

''But in what a condition you are, my master I" cried 
one who now perceived that Pierre was soaking with wet, 
and his garments clinging to his body. 

And here we cannot indulge the taste, so generally 
encouraged, for the picturesque ; not one of these out- 
lawed men was clad in the tattered garments and tar- 
nished uniform attributed to the formidable bands which 
attack and pillage.* Not a single hat was out of shape ; 
even the whiteness of their linen was not doubtful. 
They would not indeed have been taken for men of 
quality, but they might have been regarded as active 
woodsmen or alert hunters, who must have a home, and 
perhaps a family, somciwhere on the borders of the 
forest. 
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They had in fact all that honest men conld have, 
save repose of conscience. This description of costame, 
which Pierre had exacted, had more than once pre- 
vented the hand of justice from reaching the formidable 
bimd, each member of which, taken apart, might have 
the air of a hnntsman finishing his day's sport and ask- 
ing his way ont of the forest. 

Pierre had rejected also the common title of captain ; 
and as with all his power, he had also his fancy, with an 
irony habitual to him, he caused himself to be styled 
the Administratar. 



IL 



On seeing their chief in such a condition, the mem- 
bers of the band exclaimed loudly. They surrounded 
him, they busied themselves in his service. 

"Our Administrator is ordinarily like an eagle, but at 
present, it must be confessed '' 

It was one of the most devoted friends of the Assas- 
sin who spoke, yet he checked himself, and did not finish 
what he had begun to say. 

" But at present I am more like a du6k^^and the most 
muddy one that ever came before the rifle of a good 
sportsman. Why not say it? A 'free ivord coming 
from a merry heart is as welcome to me as a speech 
which shows true courage." 

" Long live our restored chief !" 

"And in order that he may live long and in good 
health, wring out this stuff, if you please, comrades I 
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See, there comes ont of it more water than some I know 
of wonld like to mix with their liqaor !" 

And as one of them, bj whom the Assassin's speech 
was esteemed a compliment, came forward and was about 
to strip himself and exchange his drj clothes for the wet 
garments of the chief : 

** Useless I useless !" said the latter. " This is rery 
well. The air to-day was heavy on my chest, and the 
flood of Wald-Hnst has been as nsefal to me as sap to 
the tree." 

An attention which Pierre did not desire, would have 
been regarded as a crime. They drew back, but re- 
mained attentive to his slightest motion. His wishes 
were guessed. A look, a gesture, a sign, were sufficient 
A mantle was spread upon the wet ground as a carpet 
would have been spread upon a floor. The candles (for 
we have said that nothing was in the style of a cavern), 
which, according to custom had been placed on high, 
were now set upon the ground. • 

Opening the packet which he had brought with him, 
Pierre took from it the papers, the letters, and the doc- 
uments, spread them upon the mantle, and attempted to 
classify them. With pen in hand, like a general stretched 
out over the large map on which he is tracing his plan 
of battle, the Assassin lay with his face downward, 
searching and reading,' while his features displayed, 
sometimes joy at a fact discovered, sometimes ill humor 
at being unable to find the link necessary in a chain of 
investigation.- But by degrees he was able to connect 
events ; to reconcile circumstances ; to make dates cor- 
respond. No judge, searching for proofs in a chain of 
evidence ; no poet, examining his manuscript, could be 
more earnest or more able at their work than was the 
Assassin at his. 
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Those papers in which so much was contained, bnt in 
which so mach mast still be supplied, belonged to M. de 
Grannat. The reader who has kept np with oar story will 
remember, that before leaving the castle of Wald-Hnst, 
Pierre had received from the commandant a volaminons 
packet, which had come from Vienna to the address of 
tiie former parliamentarian. 

This volame of necessary instructions, the Assassin 
had hitherto only been able to read by the single page ; 
his role of convalescent, and the constant presence of 
Mesmer and Sara, obliging him to look at them only as 
any exact person might do, to ascertain that none were 
wanting. He was now free to deliver himself np with- 
bnt restraint, and with all that fervor which his sitaation 
made so natural, to a study that was indispensable. 

He had come to this place, moreover, with a subsidi- 
ary plan which will be developed hereafter. He bad 
devised a refuge against the dangers by which he was 
threatened. 

The passive spectators of this scene preserved silence 
around their chief. 

A watch had been set on the outskirts of the encamp- 
ment. The hut in which the Assassin was at work was 
encircled by the most curious of the band. None of 
them could guess what was the subject that engrossed 
him. They were all Germans, and the papers with 
which their chief was occupied were written in French. 
They would willingly have questioned him, but however 
th^ Administrator might act, it was their part to believe 
that he acted for the best. Many an inquiring glance 
was exchanged among them, and when some member of 
*the band newly joined the circle, he would touch with 
his elbow the arm of a comrade, as much as to say, 
''What is going on there?" And yet no word of qnes- 
27* 
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tioniog addressed to the Assassin had once been pro- 
noaneed. 

The latter still continued his researches. For a few 
moments past, his respiration had become more free and 
fall, and he breathed like one who had jnst been re- 
leased from a painfbl dream. 

He had covered the margins of the documents with 
notes. He read them again ^and rubbed his hands ex- 
ultinglj. He held his head aloft, his countenance was 
triumphant. He had made out the past history of Sara 
and of M. de Orannat The career of the parliamen- 
tarian and emigri had at once become visible in its unity 
and complications, and was stamped with an irrevocable 
individnality. Beside it at the same time was drawn out 
the history of Sara ! a history of sorrow and patient 
resignation, by which, notwithstanding his hard reckless- 
ness, Pierre was more than once deeply affected. 

But however that might be, here now in his posses- 
sion were explanatory notes, jadicionsly arranged, and 
documents of vast importance, skillfully put together. 
The Assq^sin had at last cleared up those obscure points 
on which it was so indispensable for him to have light 

He was now prepared for action. 

The two hours which he had passed in this unremit- 
ting labor had been well employed. He felt himself 
armed for any contingency. He raised his huge form 
from the ground, and, turning triumphantly toward the 
group around him, with an elated air and smiling lip and 
a tone of cheerful animation : 

''My comrades," cried he, ''congratulate M. le Comte 
de Grannat d'Orcy 1" 

" Monsieur le Comte I" exclaimed those about him^ 
in surprise. 

" My titles are there, my masters I" continued Pierre, 
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making a sign that they shonld gather ap the papers 
still spread npon the ground; ''and here," he added, 
laying his hand upon his heart, ''here is the conrage and 
the power that are needfnl to make them of any use." 

A long acclamation followed this nnezpected an- 
nouncement of the new dignity of their chief. 

Although no one as yet could diviue the circnmstances 
of his elevation, the declaration of Pierre was at all 
events the herald of an adventure — one of peril, per- 
haps — but at least one of novelty. If he were count, 
be could not be so without having his foresters, his 
vassals, his hunters, or his tenants; and the "hurra" 
which resounded at the last words of their leader was 
uttered with the enthusiasm and vivacity of subjects to 
whom is announced a joyous event in the history of an 
honored sovereign. 

After this general burst of loyalty, the new count made 
a well-known sign. It signified that a secret council 
was to be held in order to give instructions to those who 
were recognized by the troop as holding the first place 
in the hierarchy. 

This comprised those who were boldest in combat,' 
most skillful in ambuscade, or most certain in bringing 
down the conductor of a berlin when passing the road 
at full gallop. 

The larger portion of the band discreetly withdrew to 
a distance. 

Meanwhile the privileged members to whom the secret 
was to be confided remained with Pierre. Two more 
mantles, added to those which formed the roof and the 
floor of the tent, were immediately arranged like a door 
made of curtains. Pierre himself drew them closely 
down. The council remained a few moments in silence. 

To those who had withdrawn to a distance, it ap- 
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peared that the speech of the matter was neither inter* 
mpted nor questioned. Bat by-and-by a marmar, fol- 
lowed by distinct words and at last violent replies, broke 
in upon that stillness, which among another order of 
men might have been called a religions silence. 

''No! no! That cannot be!--that shall not be!" 
was heard from a voice more animated than the rest, yet 
not that of the chief. 

''It shall^be if it is needfal I — ^it mast be if I say. so !" 

This time it was Pierre who spoke, and hardly had 
that imperions will been expressed when the two cloaks 
which closed the tent were farioasly torn away by a mass 
of something, which fell at a distance of twenty paces, 
straggling in the folds of the cloth. 

The men gathered round. A bright light shone upon 

, the five personages who were styled the lieatenants, and 

-in the midst of them, with folded arms, head elevated, 

his statnre dilated, and bending upon them a look under 

which they all quailed, Pierre cried : 

"Who says no, again ?" 

He who had first ventured to pronounce that word 
had risen from the ground; he came forward humbly, 
almost suppliant ^ 

" I was wrong — ^what is sworn is sworn — what is prom* 
ised is promised — I will obey,'' said he. 

"We will obey !" repeated all the others. And yet 
their heads drooped upon their breasts. 

What act of unexampled courage could now be in 
question, which they, the first always in the place of 
danger, dared not undertake ? 

"It is apparently something difficult which they have 
to do,'' said those of the band who had drawn near, 
speaking to each other. 

" I mast now leave you, miy friends," said the chief. 
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" There is tbe last star which appears before daybreak— 
as it rises so splendidly, mnst it not h^ my planet ?" 

"I hope so — bat the day it announces will be stormy I" 
added one of those who had jnst been opposing the will 
of their master. 

"Take care not to let your powder get wet, tny re- 
spected and worthy friends/' said Pierre as he walked 
away. 

Nearly an hoar after that last adiea had been ottered 
in the forest, Pierre again passed through the window 
that admitted him to his chamber. At the time of his 
return, by a phenomenon common to rocky and uneven 
countries, the waters had flowed away down the rapid 
declivities, and at the place where Pierre had entered the 
torrent at his departure, there now remained but a shal- 
low pool, and against the wall a moistened path, which, 
' though slippery, was easily traversed. To Pierre this 
was a convenience, as he was overpowered with fatigue. 
No sooner, therefore, had he touched the floor of his 
^ chamber than he relieved himself of his clothes, cast 

them carelessly aside, and having taken the precaution 
to see that the bolt which he had fastened had not been 
drawn, he threw himself upon his bed. 

When Pierre awoke it was not without an emotion of 
awe that he saw the sunlight streaming into his chamber. 
The hour appointed by Sara approached. He again 
asked himself with a kind of terrqr — ''Will she be 
there ? Was it at a moment when she was not herself 
that she appointed the interview ? And if she be there, 
what is going to take place ? What is she going to say 
tome?" 

But we have made our readers poorly comprehend 
the character of Pierre if they do not know that so soon 
as an impulse of weakness arose in his heart, he made it 
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a point of honor to overcome it. It was as if there 
were in him a spectator of his actions, before whom he 
woald never yield, and to whom he ever chose to make 
a parade of his bravery and his evil nature. At this 
moment he was actuated by that emotion. He arose, 
calm and prepared for everything that might await 
him. 

He pnt in order the room he was abont to leave ; re- 
moved every evidence of his midnight sortie, completed 
his toilet with scrnpnlons care, dressing himself with 
neatness and good taste ; then, vividly recalling to- mem- 
ory the personage he was abont to represent, he opened 
the door leading into the apartment where he had left 
Mesmer and his gnests. 

No one was there ; withont donbt they had all taken 
leave. The bowl of pnnch, prepared so skillfnlly by the 
commandant, still stood on the table, not absolntcly nn- 
toached, but, as it seemed, the attention of Mesmer's 
auditors had at length become so intense that they bad 
forgotten to empty it. It surprised Pierr^ that Sara 
had not yet performed her usual morning task — ^the 
graceful, feminine ordering of the household, and that 
he did not hear in any part of the dwelling the sound of 
her active step. Mesmer had no doubt accompanied 
his guests on their way — but Sara ? 

The unaccustomed silence of the mansion affrighted 
Pierre. It was~ perhaps, the first time that solitude 
had seemed to him painful and'dilScult to support. 

"I go — will she be there ?"^aid he. " Let me see if 
she will dare !" 

And even as he said ** Let me see if she will dare," 
he himself dared not I And it was without wishing to 
acknowledge it to himself, that, to excite his flagging 
courage, he took the large bowl in his hands and emptied 
it at a draught 
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The tempestaoas night had been followed by a bright 
morning. The flowers raised their heads above their 
slender stems, the sky had pat on its parest tint of 
azare. Everything around Pierre was rejoicing as if 
in the fullness of life. The trees beneath which he took 
his way seemed to display a richer verdnre than on the 
preceding day ; waving in the gentle breeze, they were 
like the branches of a fete gathered in honor of some 
anspicioos event. "Conrage," cried the Assassin to 
himself. *' Things conld not be looking thns if evil 
were to befall me. This is a bridal day !" 

He went toward the spot on the shore where we have 
already seen Sara bringing water for her household uses, 
lightly raising her pitcher like some pure statue detached 
from an. ancient bas-relief. As Pierre advanced, excited 
perhaps by the liquor he had taken as a supplement to 
his energy, perhaps intoxicated by the soft air, which, 
stealing around him in warm vapors, seemed impreg- 
nated with an intense Inxuriousness of life, and perhaps 
yet more by the remembrance that on that spot Sara 
had leaned upon him, and that he had pressed her fair 
form to his bosom : 

"Ah I" said he, almost with exultation, '4t is not 
courage, it is love that I must bring to this spot !'' 

At the same moment he perceived Sara. He quick- 
ened his pace. In another instant, recollecting that his 
step should still appear languid : 

''Before me?'' he said, advancing slowly toward her. 

It was then that he observed that Sara was shrouded 
in her veil 
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III. 

The lady made a sign to the Assassin to stop. 

That reckless man felt himself compelled to obey. 
ThroQgh Sara's veil he could see that her eyelids were 
cast down, bat her contenance was impressed with that 
majesty which the consciousness of a great duty. to be 
performed, cannot fail to impart. Beneath the thin 
black folds which partly concealed her features, the pure 
lines of her countenance were still visible in their serene 
beauty, and a painter might have found in that fair 
shaded countenance an ideal type of the Christian 
Nemesis ; the divine vengeance which hides itself, but is 
ready to burst from the dark cloud in which it is shrouded, 
and came forth to alarm and to punish. 

Pierre was tempted to tear away that veil. It would 
have been less horrible to him to meet her face to face. 
There was a moment of silence. 

** You desired that I would come here, Sara," said the 
Assassin at last, in an accent more gentle than he was 
accustomed to use, and in words which he was himself 
surprised to find so humble. 

"I have been praying all night," replied Sara. "My 
prayers have been fervent, I have sought in the depths 
of my conscience to find if it were right to do. what I 
am doing. I have implored God to prepare me for this 
interview. I hope I shall have strength to go through 
with it." 

Here Sara made a pause ; her bosom heaved. 

"You have much to tell me," she resumed. "I, for 
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my part, have bat a single word to say to yon. — Yoa 
are not M. de Qrannat. — Yoa are not Qeorges I" 

There was an agitation in the heart of the Assassin 
which displayed itself apon his coontenaoce. 

" This is unexpected, Sara," said he, endeavoring to 
collect himself. '^ This troubles and startles me. I can- 
not say it occasions despair, becanse I know it is impos- 
sible that what yoa have jnst said has foand a place in 
your heart, in your thoughts." 

" You are not M. de Orannat I" repeated Sara slowly. 
"You are not Oeorges I that truth is in my thoughts and 
in my heart/' she continued, pressing her hand upon her 
heart, as upon a wound just opened. 

'•I am not Georges, thou sayest? What frightful 
idea possesses thee ? What am I to believe ? Sara, 
Sara, thy life, like my own, has been full of sorrow — we 
have both endured terrible trials, and yet we have not 
been overwhelmed by them — but what is this, Sara ? — 
Have we been reserved to the fearful misery of thy for- 
getting me ?" 

And Pierre joined his hands in seeming desperation. 
Contrary to the impulses of his strong character, he was 
practicing deception like a person who must use certain 
means to gain an end, although the voice of his own na- 
ture was crying out : "Take that woman if thou wouldst 
have her I Carry her off, but utter no falsehood.'? 

<^I have not lost my reason," replied Sara. "I am 
not under the influence of delirium. I suffer, but the 
fever of suffering does not distract me. Last night God 
lighted his torch over your head I It was last night that 
my reason was restored to me^ — only yesterday I was in- 
sane I Yesterday I believed in yon I Yesterday, great 
God I — eveaon this spot — I heard your heart beating 
against mine, yet nothing whispered — ^falsehood I" 

28 
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" Yesterday all was trnth, Sara. To-day eyerything 
18 falsehood I Yesterday thon hadst not listened to the 
tale of that man who has made himself thy master, that 
man who exercises oyer thee a power which he will no 
longer exercise, I hope — which I will not permit him to 
retain, my beloved I Dost understand f Yesterday 
thon hadst not listened to the recital of his dreams ! 
Yesterday thon hadst not looked upon the wonders of 
his world of light ; to-day thon art still dazzled by them, 
poor child 1 He does not take away thy reason, this 
Mesmer, — no, bnt he blinds it. Thou hast not a deli- 
rium — ^but thon art not yet awake." 

And be sought to press the young woman to his heart. 
He called her by the most tender names, and seeking in 
his memory for the epithets made use of in the letters he 
had read, he repeated them as if they were bis own, still 
endearoriDg to convince Sara that it was by a kind of 
mystical contagion, which drew her away from the world 
of reality to plunge her into one of hallucination and 
dreams, that she had come to believe what she had just 
told him. 

'^ Thy head is turned, poor girl ! though thy heart 
is strong. Recall thy past life, and remember that the 
one who came to sustain thee was myself 1 Thou 
saidst truly yesterday, we must leave this place. We 
must go away I That Mesmer has enchantments which 
raise thee far above us — he makes thoughts enter thy 
soul which grieve me. He usurps my place 1 Sara, I 
am jealous I" 

** There has been no place usurped, save that which 
yon have attempted to take I" said Sara, who regarded 
.the man with pity, and who marveled to see so much 
power united to so great baseness. 

*' Again !'' cried Pierre. 
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And he stamped with his foot npon the ground. 
His wrath was now excited, and the fnmes of the liquor 
he had swallowed were mounting to his brain. 

''I came here that you might answer me/' replied the 
lady, calmly. " I do not wish to destroy you. No ^ I 
do not desire it 1 God alone has a right to punish. As 
to myself, possessing alone this secret, I shall never re- 
veal it — that is my intention — my determination — ^my 
oath. And since you know my past life, yon know also 
whether it has included one single moment when I have 
deserved a proof like this. You have therefore only to 
fear what I may say to myself," she added in her softest 
and most holy voice ; " and if you choose, you^shall hear 
from me but one single prayer. I know not who you 
are — at this moment I know only what you have wished 
to be; but it is a crime to wish it. Have pity upon 
me I Where is Georges ?" 

Sara had fallen upon her knees before the Assassin. 
Her veil was thrown aside. With clasped hands> her 
beautiful eyes upraised, her bosom heaving, she remained 
bending in an attitude of supplication. While listening 
for the reply of the murderer, she seemed by degrees to 
lay aside that dignity against which a warfare had been 
declared, and to put on as weapons against herself, all 
the charms of beauty and distress. A fair woman bow- 
ing to implore pity, becoming more beautiful as she be- 
comes more agonized, makes her very loveliness a caress, 
which the most inflexible cannot resist. 

As he saw her thus, Pierre bent upon her a long look ' 
of admiration and of love. 

" Where is Georges ? Oh, God I" cried Sara. 

" You are very beautiful, madam I" 

" What have you done with Georges ? Oh I why do 
you not answer ?" 
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"And why will you not let me be Georges V^ 

Sara rose in alarm, bnt now with all her pride. 

''Because be had not yonr look !'' said she, bending 
her head to make her Teil fall aronnd her, for the hands 
o(the poor woman were held Id the strong grasp of the 
Assassin. "Because when his hand held both of mine 
it was not with this terrible pressure — ^becaase when he 
was near me — my God I — I was not afraid. I did not 
feel hatred and contempt I" 

She had judged rightly; at this insult, Pierre un- 
clasped his hands and released the young woman ; but 
it was as a tiger loosens his claws, knowing that his 
prey cannot escape. He drew himself up and looked 
fixedly at Sara,-r-it seemed as if he were about to rise 
from the ground that he might fall from a greater height 
upon his victim. 

" Say that thou hatest me, but do not speak again 
that other word I" cried Pierre, " or thou art lost I — like 
him 1'^ 

"Like him?" repeated Sara, in an accent of de- 
ipair. " Like him t What have you done with him t 
Where is he ?" 

" Where all are whom I hate — dead I" 

"Deadl" 

She would have fallen, bntTierre held her up. She 
struggled in his arms. She would perhaps have died at 
the moment— but she gathered all her strength, that 
she might not expire in the arms of that man. But for 
an instinctive feeling of womanly ^ame, she would have 
been the victim of sorrow. Pierre looked at her writhing 
form, still without pity. He felt her panting breath upon 
his cheek, he breathed her sighs, and heard^the throbbing 
of her heart against his own. 

"Dead 1 oh, God I— dead 1" she cried distractedly. 
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" Dead I but I am alive — 1 1 And I have the same 
face — ^look at me I Thou hast been deceived by it. 
What is there more in it to-day than yesterday? And 
I have the same heart — I haVe the same love I" 

" Dead I" 

" Dead I bat he never loved thee as I love thee I". 

"Dead!" 

" Dead I bat what did he want of thy life ? Whfett 
need had he of thy love 7 Oh, Sara I have pity on me I 
It is I who love thee I" 

" May God help me I Georges I Georges I" 

" Do not call him, for it seems to me that he will 
come. Do not call htm, for I think I am going to see 
him — not bursting from his coffin — pot showing that 
terrible coantenance which I saw when these hands 
encircled his throat and took away his life, bat as a 
rival, as a lover hastening to snatch thee away from me ! 
Oh 1 I wish he woald come !" 

And he placed the drooping form npon a bank, 
walking aboat it in rapid circles, as savages march 
around their vanqaished enemies. He gazed at Sara, 
whose hair was now disheveled and her shoulders 
bare. 

Notwithstanding her terror and weakness, the poor 
girl was considering by what path she could take flight; 
bat meanwhile, bowed down in her sorrow, fearful, and 
palpitating like a dove on which a marderous hand is 
jast ready to be laid, she wept in silence. 

" How beautiful thou art I" exclaimed Pierre. "How 
lovely are those eyes I • Oh I thy tears 1 thy tears I Do 
not weep I It maddens me I Do not consider thus 1 
Do not look to see if thou shalt fly by this way o^ ^y 
that. It is fated that I conquer I Dost thoa k»^o^ ^^ 
28* 
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Sftj that thoo lovest me I Saj onlj that thoa wilt love 
me I Say only that thon wilt permit me to be aroond 
thy existence — ^that sometimes that look shall rest ou 
me. I have foand thee, Sara! I cannot lose thee! 
Dost thoa comprehend ?" 

At this moment Sara met the burning ga'ze of the 
Assassin. From the crown of her head to the sole of her 
foot, an icy coldness crept through her veins. 

The madness, the love, and the intoxication jof 
Pierre were now at their height. It was that hoar of 
the morning when the heat is most intense. Beneath 
the heavy roof of foliage were rising from the earth and 
from every shrab and flower, those penetrating exhala- 
tions, which, mingling and crossing each other almost 
visibly and palpably, mount at once to the head and to 
the heart All around was mystery, silence, and shadow. 
Sara collected all her strength, and, suddenly starting 
forward like a gazelle, she ran on in the path before 
her. At a little distance, in a clear spot of the forest, 
bright rays of sunshine streamed upon the turf. She 
flew to take refage in that circle of light. It seemed to 
her like an emanation from the eye of God, and that she 
could there place herself more directly under His pro- 
tection. As she reached this spot, she fell to the 
ground. 

Pierre had in an instant lifted her from the earth. 

" Help ! My God I" she cried ; •* help !" 

" Do not struggle against destiny !" 

" Help I" 

" If any one hears thee, woe to whoever should come. 
But rather woe to thyself I" 

And Pierre instantly began to walk on with his hat- 
den. Where was he going? Did he know himself? 
He meant that Sara should not be taken from him ; that 
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idea alone governed his nnformed designs. He planged 
into the forest, with the young widow laid npon his 
sfaoalder, exactly as we have seen him at the hospital, 
bearing the body of him from whom he had severed her. 
The ground flew from ander him. Sara, feeling herself 
thas hnrried on, hoped that he wonld kill her. She 
hoped at least that she might die on the way. Her arms 
were still at liberty, and sometimes in passing a tree, 
she wonld cling to its branches, and seeking to retain 
her grasp, she trusted that, in a fit of impatient fury, 
the reckless man would crush her with a blow. But 
he ever disengaged her with an increasing solicitude 
and rare dexterity, or he would make in the midst pf the 
thicket a sudden turn, avoiding, by a circuit, the ol^'ect 
that might impede his progress. Around Sara every- 
thing seemed whirling confusedly. The larch -trees, the 
pines, the oaks, the tall shrubs danced npon her sight. 
Once, in the horror of her soul, she threw her head 
downward; praying that the rushing blood might 
paralyze the brain and still forever the beating of her 
tortured heart. 

But the Assassin saw her design. 

** Ah I she does not escape me thus I" cried he. 

And by a quick movement, he took her in his arms, 
and holding her before him, almost face to face, he bore 
her on, as a mother carries her little child. Then, with 
a mocking, ironical laugh : 

" Oh ! it is thus I" he cried, with the wild joy of mad- 
ness, '* it is thus that the Assassin is forced to secure his 
good fortune I" 

" The Assassin I" repeated Sara, ''the Assassin I" and 
her memory recalled all she had heard related of that 
man, and of the ferocity of his band. She cried 
again: 
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" Oh i my Qod I none to rescae ! none !'' 

" None bat thee and me, mj betrothed i March I 
march on I" 

Yet at that moment a noise was heard. The wheels 
of a carriage rolling npon a neighboring road. Sara had 
a raj of hope. 

"Help I— oh I helpl" 

Pierre suddenly left the path he had seemed to fol- 
low, and with new energy flew oyer the ground. The 
noise of the carriage ceased. But deeper in the forest, 
woodcntters were felling trees ; Sara heard the blows of 
the axe. 

"Help!'' cried she again. 

The Assassin then changed his coarse. He climbed 
rocks, he ascended hills, he mounted from elevation to 
elevation. Suddenly he perceived that he was ap* 
proaching inhabited places. Wald-Hust was in sight. 
Sara guessed this, and made one more effort to cry 
aloud. But Pierre, made more furious by the sound of 
her voice, instantly began to sing with all his might. 
At one time a light Flemish song, then an English re- 
frain, and again a wild ballad of Norway. Sara's cry 
for help sank into the low breathing of prayer. Her lips 
murmured the Catholic hymn for the dying. 

"Fine epithalamium for a bridal day 1'' exclaimed 
Pierre. 

At this last word, which conveyed so fearful a threat, 
the unhappy woman made a superhuman effort. She 
suddenly turned herself round in the arms of the Assas- 
sin. At the foot of the hill which the furious man was 
ascending with a vigor no other being could have dis- 
played, she saw the glittering of arms ; she could dis- 
tiogqish the uniform of soldiers. She uttered a cry. 
A little band of military, which seemed to have marched 
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from Wald-Hnst, was on the point of wheeling about, 
and in another moment would have a fnll view of Sara 
and Pierre. Quicker than thought, the latter made a 
boond to one side, sustaining Sara with a single arm, in 
which he held her tightly embraced, while with the other 
he seized a young larch which grew upon the edge of 
the almost perpendicular cliff. Below it the river whirled 
in a deep, dark eddy. The tree bent low beneath this 
sudden weight, and while the Assassin, his foot sup- 
ported in a crevice, drew it downward with the whole 
vigor of his arm, he still clung to it with his burden, 
by which means the rock concealed both himself and 
Sara. 

" If thou criest out — then we fall 1" said Pierre, whose 
muscles were strained almost to bursting, and he looked 
at the rocky cliff from which they were hanging, while 
Sara could see below them the deep abyss and its boil- 
ing waters. 

The athletic frame of the Assassin did not waver. 
Preserving a perfect equilibrium, he seemed sustained by 
some unknown power. 

" Canst thou love me at some future day 7" 

"Never I" 

Pierre permitted the tree and its burden to droop still 
more heavily from the rock. Sara showed no alarm ; 
the human feeling which she might have given to fear 
had passed away. 

"Art thou afraid ?" 

"I am praying.'^ 

"Dost thou see the abyss 7'' 

"I am lookiug at heaven." 

"Dost thou curse me ?' 

" I pity thee." 

" What !— thou dost not hate me ?" 
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''No more than I hate that point of rock over which 
we are hanging, and on which mj breast will be 
crushed. " 

''It is not that which shall crash it." 

He pressed his lips on Sara's shoulder in the madness 
of rage and of love. 

And — shall we dare tell it 7 — ^the teeth of that farions 
being met in the flesh of the martyr and the saint ! A 
Yertigo of destrnction had seized him. He wished to 
die with Sara. Yet as he felt this desire, he looked 
beyond death. He attempted to excite an emotion of 
hate ; he strove to draw upon himself a malediction. 

He was an assassin, and she, the pure, the angelic, 
rose beyond him with the fall height of an angel OTer a 
demon. He had said, moreover, that she shoald be his, 
and since he coald not rise with her to heaven, he would 
fain make her sink with him to hell. Even beyond this 
life he would annihilate space between them. A curse ! 
Was not that the poignard of speech 7 Was it not mur- 
der executed upon the soul 7 Was it not thrusting at 
the creation of God — ^the anathema which destroys the 
spirit instead of the steel which ends life 7 ^ Let Sara 
utter but one word of hatred, and he will let her fall ; 
for at that instant, far beyond the abyss, there will be a 
level between her soul and his as they are weighed in the 
balances of God I — Madman I 

** Sara, I pray thee to curse mel" 

"I forgive thee." 

"Dost thou fee], then, neither the pain nor the out- 
rage 7" 

''The outrage and the pain were greater upon Cal- 
vary." 

At this moment there streamed from Sara's shoulder 
a drop of blood. At this moment a tear started to the 
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eje of the Assassin. It rolled down bis cheek and min- 
gled with the blood as it flowed. 

He ceased to cliog so strongly with his foot to the 
rock ; he relaxed his grasp, and permitted the tree to 
recover its elasticity and raise himself and Sara to the 
edge of the cliff. 

** The blood of redemption has flowed," said he. 

"And the tear of repentance/' replied Sara. 

The countenance of the Assassin, on which for a mo- 
ment pity and remorse had depicted an expression which 
imparted to his features a wild and imposing grandear, 
became purple. Its hanghty lines were obscured in the 
dark fire of pride and anger. 

" 1 1 — I have wept I" said he in the rough voice which 
he had for a moment laid aside. ** 1 have wept — it is not 
true I" 

And he stamped upon the rock at the recollection of 
that tear which had escaped him, and of the word jnst 
spoken by Sara, who had thus overthrown all the pride 
of his life. 

'* Go, woman I begone ! — but the secret yonder — dost 
understand ? Now, more than ever, let that vow be thy 
rule of action and thy faith — or death to those to whom 
thy lips shall utter it I'' 

And turning away his head, he pushed her from him as 
a man might thrust back his child, at the moment when 
he hinfself was to be broken on the wheel. 
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IV. 



Oyer the road which led to the honting-lodge at 
Wald-Hast was rolling very gentlj the cabriolet of the 
doctor of the hospital. So slowly, and with so slack a 
rein did the worthy physician drive on, that his horse 
now and then cropped a moathfnl of grass by the road- 
side, or, pricking up his ears, stopped to gaze with cari- 
osity at the fallow deer which passed by, often at a very 
short distance. His slow progress will be easily under- 
stood when oar readers are informed that Mesmer was 
walking beside the vehicle, and argning.with his brother 
physician npon all that had been revealed on the pre- 
ceding night. The inferences of the adept, the facts by 
which he supported them, the opposing arguments of 
his adversary and the proofs which he on his part brought 
to his aid, were sustained with a skill which might be 
called academie. Never before on that quiet road had 
been uttered language so earnest, and the ornamented 
initials, which had been carved at intervals by some 
lover of the country on the soft bark of the trees, seemed 
to protest, by the suggestion of a German idyll, against 
the warm hostility of the two interlocutors. 

Mesmer was an enthusiast, a believer, an apostle ; the 
physician of Wald>Hust was a skeptic, a philosopher, 
and even more, to use the expression of Mesmer him- 
self, a scoffer. Yet very often the enthusiast would get 
the better of the cold skeptic. When this happened, 
the poor horse, usually left so mach at his ease, received 
a sudden stroke of the whip, so adroitly put on that the 
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incredaloQS dpctor was carried in an instant twenty feet 
away from the argnment by which he had been discom- 
fited. By examining the marks on the courser's flanks, 
it might have been easily computed how often and in 
what degree Mesmer had gained the advantage. 

" Yon speak only in poetry, doctor," at last said the 
Wald-Hast physician. 

"And you refute only by epigrams, my brother." 

'' There is one thing in which nobody can believe ; that 
is, the impossible." 

" There is one thing in which nobody can help believ- 
ing ; that is, evidence." 

They had now commenced a dialogue which promised 
to be long and animated, when at one of the turnings 
of the avenue they perceived coming toward them the 
young officer. from whom they had parted more than an 
hoar before, and who, daring the discussion of the two 
doctors, had had time to go to the castle. He was re- 
turning thence accompanied by a file of soldiers. 

** What is the matter ?" asked Mesmer, in whom the 
appearance of the lieutenant excited surprise. 

''The matter is, doctor, that you wilMo well to re- 
quest your friend to give you a place beside him, and 
drive quickly to yoar house, where we are going — and 
not alone." 

He pointed as he spoke to the soldiers who followed 
him, and by a double gesture indicated also another file 
advancing, by a shorter path than the road in which they 
now were, toward the dwelling of Mesmer. 

"What do you mean ? My God I" cried the latter in 
alarm. 

'' Yon shall ask me that qnestion at your own house. 
I will answer it there." 

29 
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''Hasten! Hasten I'' thej heard the Toice of the 
commandant calling at a distance. 

The remainder of the way was more rapidly traveled 
than the former had been. The physician of Wald- 
Hast, though an obstinate savant, was a man of kind 
heart, and it was with the best intentions that he now 
applied the whip to his horse's flanks. 

" Do yon not hear something V^ said Mesmer suddenly, 
laying his hand npon that in which the doctor held the 
reins. 

The cabriolet stopped. It was no doubt the voice of 
Sara which had reached Mesmer, but the indistinct cry 
was not repeated, and they went on. 

"Listen 1" said the commandant, a little later and at 
a greater distance, as he marched at the head of his 
band. 

It was the last cry the exhausted woman uttered, bat 
at that moment the boldness of Pierre placed them both 
out of reach of observation. Nothing more disturbed 
the silence, and the commandant pursued his march. 

Arrived at his house, Mesmer first looked into the 
garden and then into the three chambers which com- 
posed the hunting* lodge. 

Everything was as he had left it. Nothing announced 
that the anxiety of the young officer was well founded. 
The absence of Sara would have excited alarm, had not 
the absence of M. de Grannat at the same time reas- 
sured him. 

"The weather is so beautiful," said he, "they are 
taking their morning walk. I am sure we shall find 
them seated in some green, shaded spot, sentimentally 
talking over the past." 

The two doctors were in the chamber of M. de 
Grannat, while Mesmer was uttering these tranquiiizing 
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words. ' He had hardly finished, when a light blow was 
heard on the glass window which opened to the 
garden. 

It was the commandant who knocked. Mesmer 
opened the window. 

"Eh I Wellf" said he. 

" Have yoQ obseryed nothing in the honse ?" asked 
the commandant. 

" Everything is jast as we left it. Bat what is going 
on ? What have yon discovered ? And if there was 
something to be known, how happens it that yon fonnd 
it ont at Wald-Hnst ?" 

"It was not at Wald-Hnst; it was here — ^it was 
here, before onr departure. It was my yonng lieu- 
tenant, whose quick eye discovered everything; but he 
did not wish to frighten a lady, or a doctor, or an in- 
valid. It is not usually in broad day that those who 
are to be feared make their attacks, and we discreetly 
judged " 

"What? Who are they of whom you are speak* 
ing?" interrupted Mesmer. "Why alarm me without 
reason ?" 

"Without reason?" replied the young officer, who, 
though not coming forward like the commandant, 
pointed with his finger to a line of footprints in the 
damp soil, which might be traced from the bank of the 
Sehult to the wall, where it terminated directly beneath 
the window. 

"Without reason?" repeated the commandant, in 
the tone of a man who at that very instant had dis- 
eovered a new cause of alarm. 

And he showed them on the window-sill, marked in 
a large spot of mud, the track of the same foot which 
appeared upon the ground. 
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** Without reason ?" echoed at the same moment the 
doctor of Wald-Hast, without giving Mesmer time to 
express his astonishment. '* Without reason f" he re- 
peated. 

He then thrust forward, before the eyes of Mesmer, 
one of the shoes which Pierre, on his return from the 
forest, had flung far under the bed. 

The habit of investigation which belonged to the 
physician, sharpened by the precautions he saw used 
by the officers, had led him to discover this singular bit 
of proof. 

A general exclamation of astonishment was uttered 
by all the actors in this scene. 

"Your Monsieur de Qrannat, is he too a somnam- 
bulist ?" at length asked the physician of Wald-Hust. 
** You have two of them in the house, then. That is an 
improvement I'' 

''Eh I monsieur I" cried Mesmer, rushing hastily past 
his companion, and taking his way to the garden, but 
not without designating by a rapid gesture to those who 
stood outside, the object of his alarm. 

It was Sara. She arrived running, or rather she 
came forward by unsteady bounds, and convulsive leaps, 
like a wounded victim flying from a murderer. Never 
was more intense terror painted on a human face. 
Hastening on in a straight path, without turning her 
head, her wild, dilated eye seemed to announce that 
the object of her dread was upon her steps. Her hair 
streamed in long locks over her shoulders, her garments 
were in tatters, her hands bloody, one of her feet was 
naked. Panting, now clinging to a tree, now starting 
from it and pursuing her way as if a hand had been 
ready to seize her, as if she already felt the breath of a 
pursuing enemy, — she seemed to try to utter a cry of 
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distress, bat to lack the power of giviDg it utterance. 
She wanted to call for aid, bat had no longer the 
strength to raise a soand. 

Mesmer received her in his arms. The doctor of 
Wald-Host was already beside them, as well as the two 
officers. 

. Sara had been able to ntter bat one suffocated sen- 
tence heard by Mesmer alone : 

" Save me I" 

Her body stiffened ; her Hmbs were convalsed ; her 
features had become overspread with the paleness of 
death. The doctor of Wald-Hust busied himself about 
her. 

'' Stand back, monsieur I stand back I" cried Mesmer. 
** In this case human ^kill is ineffectual." 

The magnetizer then breathed upon the eyes and 
temples of Sara, gently and slowly. 

In another instant, the rigid limbs of the young 
woman relaxed. A faint tinge of color spread itself 
over her countenance, and then faded away, as if that 
breath had been a message which brought back an 
answer. Sara seemed to sleep. The sentiment of tran- 
quil bliss which painters depict on the faces of the 
blessed in glory, overspread the features of the sleeper. 
Imagine one of Raphael's heavenly Madonnas trans- 
formed* into marble, and you may have some idea of 
the pure and tranquil form of Sara after so great an 
Agitation. 

Meanwhile Mesmer had spread over the naked 
shoulders ' and bosom of the lady the long, disor- 
dered locks of her dark hair, and when she was thus 
chastely veiled, he gently laid his hand upon her 
heart. 

29* 
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'* Let it be tranqoilized 1" said he. Then opon her 
brow. . ' 

'' Let thoaght be clear, and let the mind be able to 
distingoish trath !" 

A silence like that of the tomb, where, from the 
moment when the foot passes its portal, the noises of 
life seem left behind, prevailed aroand Mesmer and the 
somnambulist. 

" What has terrified yon, Sara ?" 

"He." 

"Who do yon call A6?" 

" That man who walks in the forest." 

" Who is that man ?" 

" They call him the Assassin." 

Every one was astonished. 

" Pierre the Assassin is dead," said the yonng 
officer. 

By one of those prompt inductions, which, to a 
mind where many diverse ideas have been gradually 
assembled, are like the torch which suddenly coUeots 
into a blaze a thousand scattered fragments of light, 
Mesmer concluded that the words of the lieutenant 
opened a patlr upon which it would be well to enter. 
He therefore repeated to Sara what had just been 
said. 

" Pierre the Assassin is dead." 

" He is not dead — it is he who walks in the forest — 
I tell you it is he who carried me away — ^it is he who 
pursued me." 

They all looked at each other. Profound question- 
ings were in every eye. 

" You perceive that there is aberration of the intel- 
lect I" the physician of Wald-Hust seemed to say by a 
meaning glance. " You see there is insanity." 
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To sssare himself as to the condition of the patient, 
he had just taken hold of her wrist, and was thns nn- 
wittinglj placed in communication with her. 

"Insanity?'' said Sara, replying to the thought of 
the physician. ** Yes, insanity in not giving credit to 
what I say." 

The incredulous doctor started back. 

"Question her yourself," said Mesmer; "she will now 
answer you." 

The physician again approached Sara, with the de- 
fiance of one accustomed to examine everything and to 
test everything. He was a combination of man and of 
savant; the man was beginning to be convinced, the 
savant still denied. 

" I have seen the Assassin in his coffin; it was I who 
certified his death." 

" He is not dead — for he is walking, — ^he is coming 
this way I" 

An emotion of terror was observed in Sara. Mesmer 
breathed gently upon her, as he had done before, and 
calmness was restored to her features. 

" Will you have courage ?" said he to hfer ; " they 
deny that the Assassin is alive — let us go and see him 
— there where he is buried." 

" He is above ground — I have told you — he makes 
me afraid I" 

" Let us go and see him who is buried." 

"I dare not." 

" Think upon God." 

Sara seemed to murmur a prayer. 

" Give a blow with the spade — will you f " 

" It is done." 

"Another." 

"That is done also." 

"What do you see?" 
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"A coffin/* 

"Break open the lid." 

'' I am afraid." 

"Pray to God 1" 

There was a panse. Every heart beat painfully. 

" Break the board I" repeated Mesmer in a more im* . 
perions tone. 

"I haye broken it — ^horrible sight 1" 

"Raise that veU I" 

" Never 1— No, never will I touch it 1" ^ 

" Have conrage to do it. It is the will of God 1" 

The countenance of the somnambulist displayed a 
feeling of the utmost horror. A long time passed as if 
she were striving to resolve, and at last gained strength 
to make the decision. But when it was quite evident 
that she had taken her resolution, when every one was 
waiting in trembling expectation, Sara uttered a fearful 
shriek. 

" Georges ! Georges I" she cried in the midst of stifling 
sobs, — " Georges, is it thou ?" 

The weeping of Rachel, that weeping recorded in 
sacred story, which has found an echo in the^ heart of 
every mother, could not have been more heartrrending 
than the agonized lamentings of Sara at this moment 
In ordinary circumstances, a sorrow thus acute would 
soon exhaust the powers of nature ; but in virtue of the 
inexplicable laws over which Mesmer had obtained con- 
trol, he communicated a new energy to the nerves of- 
the young woman, and willed that she should behold,-^ as 
in the far distance, all that she had already seen, and all 
that she was still to discover. Over these too distinct 
images of horror, he threw, as it were, a triple veil, that 
their impression might be weakened, even while they 
were becoming visible to her inner sense. 
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They who listened to Sara, and foremost among them 
Mesmer, stood around the somnambolist like a tribanal, 
which encoorages, excites, and strengthens a witness 
whose testimony is supreme to enlighten, as well as to 
accuse. From vision to vision, the awfal scenes of the 
drama of Widd-Hnst were boand together. Sara be- 
held everything. Ko single detail of that fatal night 
escaped her interior gaze. It was a strange and terrible 
thing to see those features convulsed, those eyelids 
closed, those lips almost motionless, and to hear the 
words which burst from Uiem in broken accents, as if 
the soul were seeking to leave the body at each new 
revelation. 

Never could the pen of poet, nor the pencil of a skill- 
ful painter, nor the genius of the most illustrious actor, 
represent the speech, the expression, and the accents of 
Sara. One last word was to be said. 

"You are killing her I" exclaimed a voice at some 
distance. '* Will you not have pity on that woman V^ 

The voice was that" of the Assassin. He came up by 
the same path which the lady so lately had traversed. 

*' Pierre 1" cried all present in one voice, with the ex- 
ception of the Doctor of Wald-Hust 

"Pierre the Assassin," added the young lieu- 
tenant. 

" What does this mean, gentlemen ? And what re- 
ception awaits me here ? Pierre the Assassin I Will 
you explain to me the meaning of this comedy ?" 

" It is a comedy in which there are scenes of blood I" 
said the commandant. 

" Tears and despair too I" added the lieutenant. 

"And torture also, as well as I can see ! Your accom- 
plices are numerous to-day, Monsieur Mesmer ! What 
harm has Sara done that she should thus be made a 
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nartjt t And by what right Is the bride* of a d'Orey 
made a pobUc spectacle f " 

By a violent moTement he throst Mesmer aside, and 
already his hand, passed beneath the form of Sara, was 
endeavoring to raise her. 

** I see him — him — Pierre 1" said the somnambulist) 
struggling. ** Oh, my God I — drive him away I — I am 
Buffering — ^that frightful arm which he shows me — do 
you know why he covered it up in that way on the 
night of his crime f The mark of the murderer — ^Gk>d 
did not write it upon the forehead in this instance— He 
has permitted the arm that committed the deed to bear 
the brand which accuses him." 

''Great God I" said Pierre to himself, while he strove 
to retain his composure. 

''It is true," cried the Heutenant, eagerly, struck by 
the unerring vision of Sara. " Pierre*— Pierre the As* 
sassin, he whom we supposed to be dead, had his right 
arm covered with a tattooing which all our soldiers saw 
when he was taken, and which I myself " 

"Go then and disinter your dead I" interrupted 
Pierre, drawing himself up with pride. '' Dare not to 
insult the honor of a gentleman I" 

There was a moment of indecision. Mesmer again 
laid his hand upon Sara. 

'' Speak 1" said he to her. " Say whether it be the 
dead or the living that bears the brand ?" 

** The dead is pure ; the living wears the mark." 

" She lies I" 

'* Prove that she lies I" said the young officer, ap- 
proaching Pierre. 

'* The refutation is very easy," said the commandant, 
imitating the movement of the lieutenant. 

Pierre was between them. He stood at this moment 
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leaning against a fragment of wall, which was the be* 
• ginning of the inclosare of the garden. They siiw him 
pot his hand npon it to snpport himself. They thought 
he was going to leap over it. 

'' Forward I" said the young officer. And behind the 
wall, at a short dista.nce, appeared a file of soldiers, 
their guns to their shonlders pointed at Pierre. 
' ** Back, messieurs I" siud the latter, without disturb- 
ing himself. 

^ With a rapid gesture, he produced that shrill whistle, 

which he had before made to resound through the 
forest. 

At the same instant the answering whistle was heard, 
and as promptly as the response, at the comer of the 
hunting-lodge, by which Pierre had gone out the night 
before, appeared six sturdy men, armed with carlxnes, 
with which each covered one of the actors in the 
' scene. 

The terror was general ; there was an instant of hesi- 
tation. ' The success of a contest would hardly have 
been doubtful ; but at how terrible a risk 1 

'' No underhand shooting, messieurs I" said Pierre 

coolly. " We have both the power of a truce. Let 

Sara speak. Interrogate, M. Mesmer I — ^bnt permit me 

to dictate. If she reply truly — and may she be able to 

I do so I — ^magnetism is something more than a human 

invention. Do you understand, clear-sighted doctor of 

I Wald-Hust?" 

I " Then, as if he were speaking to himself: 

"The existence of the human soul is proved," 
I added he. 

I ** Fine discovery for him !" retorted the unbelieving 

physician, notwithstanding the danger of his posi- 
tion. 
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Drawing Dear to Sara, Mesmer listened to the words 
which Pierre told him to repeat to her/ 

''And on the arm bearing the mark yon have seen, 
what words are written f " 

" PATE I HOPE I" replied Sara. 

''She has spoken trnlyT' cried the Assassin, who 
trembled. "That was the motto of Pierre Mnller 
upon this earth. The Fate which gnided, the Hope 
which sustained." 

" Pierre Mnller I" exclaimed Mesmer. 

" Our enconnters are not fortunate ones, dear Mon-. 
sienr Mesmer I" said he, with a slight irony in his tone; 
"and the present will not make yon forget those of 
twenty years ago, since Pierre Mnller is Pierre the 
Assassin I'' 

" Tes, gentlemen," he added, turning toward the two 
officers, "Pierre Mnller, a passably good gentleman, 
and an entirely thorough reprobate as you know him 
now, — Pierre Mnller, at first the enemy of Struens^, 
and rather his rival than a spy upon his deeds — ^for all 
this life of fury began by lo?e. Mnller loved the Queen, j 

not because she was Queen, but because he acknowl- 
edged her as the being who had most subdued him — . j 
because she stood upon this earth, where Mnller be- 
lieved in nothing, as some angel in ezile from heaven, 
wearing a crown — because that pure heart was to him 
an exalted object of contemplation — because her soul 
was like that soul of Sara — over which Mesmer has con- 
trol. 

" Oh, do not expect from me a plea in my own favor. 
I accept no judges ; I have no cause to gain, but I may 
say that all hearts have been rude toward me. It is true, 
gentlemen ! All who, like you, have loved some human 
thing, may know how dear it would have been to me to 
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have possessed a sister, a mistress, a wife, who would 
hare desired to reclaim mv soul ; a friend who would 
have found pleasure in converting me. But nol mj 
bitter nature has caused fear to all those toward whom 
I was drawn by sympathy. In my presence the pure 
rays of affection were extinguished. I have seen ap- 
proach me only those who sought a support for their 
feebleness, or an aid in the commission of crime. They 
haye been proud of me as an executioner is proud of 
the well-tried steel of his axe. Therefore " 

At this last word of Muller, which in his mouth took 
a threatening signification, and in a terrible parenthesis 
seemed to give the whole history of his life, his hands 
were clinched, the lines upon his forehead^ deepened, his 
eye rested upon his men, who had not changed the aim 
of their carbines, and at last made the circuit of the 
whole'company. But he finished by fixing his gaze 
upon Sara, and immediately changed both his look and 
his language. 

''And yet," cried he, while a disdainful smile vseemed 
to attend the words he was about to utter, ''and yet, 
I once behaved well, as mothers say to their good boys. 
When Matilda and Struensee were about to fall under 
the hatred of their enemies ; when the part played so 
long and so well by the doctor- statesman was at last 
ended, — hear this. Monsieur Mesmer, — I weiit to Den- 
mark ; it was then my turn I My revenge was just. 
Well 1 I did not take it. Tlftit man was no longer pow- 
erful. I pitied him. Maria Jalia expected me, how- 
ever. That silken tissue, that light scarf, that royal love*- 
gift, bestowed in an hour of tenderness, I possessed it I 
By showing it, it would suffice to fix the undecided minds 
of the judges, to excuse Rantzan, to make the crowd 
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who follow the lead of the court exclaim, 'They have 
done right!' Ah, well I that scarf; I did not gire it 
up; here it-is." 

And saying this, Mailer drew the azure scarf from 
his bosom and showed it to the doctor. 

" That was an act of virtue, was it not ?" continued 
he. ** Oh I it seems that there must be a habit of well- 
doing ere virtue can profit one, for this good action, my 
masters, cost me the protection of the Dowager and 
drew upon me the hatred of a powerful man. On my 
arrival I was Mailer the officer — Mailer the reinstated, 
the faithful. I refused to bring forward my proofs — ^the 
Cherubim above sang over me that day, did they not ? — 
but below here I immediately became Muller the mur- 
derer, Mnller the proscribed, and very soon, Muller the 
vagabond, the wanderer, and at a later period, Pierre the 
Assassin I" 

Here Mailer paused. For an instant his hands were 
placed over his eyes. When he removed them, his features 
had regained their calmness and their pride. 

**And now I have only to say one word, which I shall 
pronounce for her in the depths of ray soul," and he 
pointed to Sara. " One other which you will disobey 
at your own risk and peril, gentlemen, and if it may 
please yon, a third, which will be understood by those 
who are so firmly at their post yonder, and who have 
been so faithful to me." 

Pierre then drew back^ few steps, the two officers 
made a movement as if to follow him, but the barrel pf 
each carbine followed the brow of him at whom it had 
from the first been leveled. 

No one stirred. 

" Pardon l"said Pierre within himself, kneeling before 
Sara, with a conviction that he was seen by her. 
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"Farther off, geotlemen I" cried he in a strong voice 
to those who stood near. 

The space aroand him immediately became larger^ 

The Assassin was now leaning against a wall alone, 
and sheltered from the soldiers. He qaickly raised the 
scarf of Matilda, which he was still holding, twisted it, 
and patting it aroand his head, fastened it by a knot 

Then, in a voice which made every one shodder : 

" Fire I" cried he. 

By an instantaneoas movement, the men of the Assas- 
sin's band had tamed the direction of their pieces ; six 
balls whistled throngh the air. Pierre fell. 

Daring the tamalt occasioned by this anexpected event, 
the two physicians rashed forward. They looked to see 
where the balls had taken effect, and if there yet re- 
mained a breath of life. The Assassin's arm was now 
visible to all. 

''Fate!" said the physician of Wald-Hust, as he 
thought of all the proofs which had been given him, and 
of the strange events which had jast taken place. 
. "Hope!" said Sara, who was still buried in the mag- 
netic sleep, and who, at the moment when a great crim- 
inal had jast expired, could, perhaps, look into a world 
beyond the grave. 
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LIPJPINCOTT'S JPRONOUNCTNO GAZET- 
TEER OF THE WORLI>, 

OR OEOGBAPHIGAL DICTIONARY. 

Revised Edition, with an Appendix containing nearly ten 
thousand new notices, and the most recent Statistical Informa- 
tion, according to the latest Census Returns, of the United 
States and Foreign Countries. * 

Lippincott's Pronounoing Gazetteer gives— 

I. — A Descriptive notice of the Countries, Islands, Rivers, 
Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every part of the Globe, 
with the most Recent and Authentic Information. 

II. — The Names of all Important places, etc., both in their 
Native and Foreign Languages, with the Pronunciation 
of the same— a Feature never attempted in any other Work. 

III. — The Classical Names of all Ancient Places, so far as 
they can be accurately ascertained fron^the best Authori- 
ties. 

IV. — A Complete Etymological Vocabulary of Geographical 
Names. 

V. — An elaborate Introduction, explanatory of the Principles 
of Pronunciation of Names in the Danish, Dutch, French, 
German, Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian, {Spanish, Swedish, and Welsh Lan- 
guages. 

Comprised in a volume of over two thousand three hundred 
imperial octavo pages. Price, $10.00. 

From thb Hon. Horace Mann, LL.D., 

Late President of Antioeh College, 

I have had your Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World before me 
for some weeks. Having long felt the oecessity of a work of this 
kind, I have spent no small amount of time in examining yours. It 
seems to me so important to. have a comprehensive and authentic 
gazetteer in all our colleges, academies, and schools, that I am in- 
duced in this instance to depart from my general rule in regard to 
giving recommendations. Your work has evidently been prepared 
with immense labor; and it exhibits proofs from beginning to end 
that knowledge has presided over its execution. The rising genera- 
tion will be greatly benefited, both in the accuracy and extent of 
their information, should your work be kept as a book of reference 
on the table of every professor and teacher in the country. 
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Boba di Boma. 
By William W. Stobt. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $5.00. 

The title ''Roba di Roma" will be intelligible to every one who 
has been in Rome. Mr. Millhouse, in his dictionary, defines '* Roba" 
to be *' goods, wares, things, articlas, property, chattels, estate, staff, 
lumber, a robe, gown, dress.'' Tet this definition, extensive as it is, 
is inadequate. We have no term so comprehensive in English. 
** Roba" is everything from rubbish and riff-raff to the most exquisite 
product of art and nature. This book is filled with '< Roba," and I 
nope that it contains very little " Robaccia," which Mr. Millhouse de- 
fines to be '' trash, trumpery, and stuff." — From Preface. 

Contents. 

Vol. I. — Chap. I. Entrance. II. Street Music in Rome. HI. 
Beggars in Rome. IV. Christmaa Holidays. V. Lent. VI. Games 
in Rome. VII. May in Rome. VIII. Cafes and Theatres. IX. 
The Colosseum. X. Mines, Masks, and Puppets. XL Pasqnin. 

Vol. II. — Chap. I. Villeggiature ; Harvest and Vintage. II. The 
Campagna. III. 'Markets. IV. The Ghetto in Rome. V. Field 
Sports and Races. VI. Fountains and Aqueducts. VII. Births, 
Baptisms, Marria^s, and Burials. VIII. Summer in the City. IX. 
The Good Old Tim^t— Appendix. 

Life of Emannel Bwedenborg. 

Together with a brifif Synopsis of his Writings, both Philo- 
sophical and Theological. By William White. First 
American edition, with an Introduction by Rby. B. F. 
Barrett. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

• * * xhe present work does not enter into competition with 
anything that has before been written. It pretends to nothing but 
simplicity, and would be ranked as a handbook, a guide, a directory. 
If it lead any to form an acquaintance with the writings of ** the most 
unknown man in the world,'' as Mr. Femald calls Swedenborg, and I 
may add, the most abused man in the world, my end will be gained. 
I believe the day is not far distant when it will be the greatest re- 
proach of these times that the works of Swedenborg lay in our midst 
and only a few men cared for them. Happily this number is steadily 
increasing; and, by and by, we may expect a general acknowledg- 
ment of the fact, that SWedenborg was, without exception, the mosf 
gifted and extraordinary man that has ever lived. — Pre/ace. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Bnohanan Bead. 

Containing "Sylvia," "The House by the Sea," "The New 
Pastoral," "Wagoner of the AUcghanies," "Summer 
Story," "Sheridan's Ride," and other Poems. Compris- 
ing his entire collected Poetical Writings to 1866. 8 vols. 
16mo. Cloth, 3^6.00. 
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TSACKEHAT'S WORKS. 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. 

Vanity Pair. 
A Novel without a Hero. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

The Newcomes. 
Memoirs of a most Respectable Family. Edited by Aethur 
Pbndennis, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

The Virginians. 
A Tale of the Last Century. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Pendennis. 
His Misfortunes, His Friends, and His Greatest Enemy. 
1 vol. Svo. Cloth, $3.00. 

The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Oolonel in the Serv- 
ice of Her Majesty Queen Anne. 
Written by himself. 1 vol. Svo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. 

In 4 vols 8vo. Price, $12 00. Hz : 

Vol. I.— Ballads, The Book of Snobs, The Fatal Boots, Cox's 
Diary, The Tremendous Adventures of Major Oahagan. 

Vol. II. — Memoirs of Mr. C. J. Yellowplush, Diary of C. Jeames 
De La PInche, Esq., Sketches and Travels in London, Novels by 
Eminent Hands, Character Sketches. 

Vol. III. — The Memoirs of Barry Lynden, Esq., A Legend of the 
Rhine, Rehecea and Rowena, A Little Dinner at Timmins's, The 
Bedford-Row Conspiracy. 

Vol. IV. — The Fitz Boodle Papers, Men's Wives, A Shabby Gen- 
teel Story, The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond. 

ECCE HOMO: 

A Snrvey of the Life and Work of Jesns Ohrist. 

English edition. Svo. $2.60. 

Contents. _ 

First Part. — Chap. I. The Baptist. II. The Temptation. III. 
The Kingdom of God. IV. Christ's Royalty. V. Christ's Creden- 
tials. VI. Christ's Winnowing Fan. VII. Conditions of Member- 
ship in Christ's Kingdom. VIII. Baptism. IX. Reflections on the 
Nature of Christ's Society. 

SscoNn Part. Christ's Legislation. — Chap. X. Christ's Legis- 
lation compared with Philosophic Systems. XI. The Christian Re- 
public. XII. Universality of the Christian Republic. XIII. The 
Christian a Law to Himself. XIV. The Enthusiasm of Humanity. 
XV. The Lord's Supper. XVI. Positive Morality. XVII. The Law 
of Philanthropy. XVIII. The Law of Edification. XIX. The Law 
of Mercy. XX. The Law of Mercy (continued). XXI. The Law of 
Resentment. XXII. The Law of Forgiveness. XXIII. The Law 
of Forgiveness (continued). XXIV. Conclusion. 
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Life: its ITatnre, YariatieBy and Phenomena. 

By Leo H Grindon, Lecturer on Botany at the Royal Scbool 
of Medicine, Manchester; author of *'Emblem8,'* "Figu- 
rative Language," etc. First American edition. 1 toL 
8vo. $2.25 

The object of this work is twofold. First^'it is proposed to give a { 

popular accoaotof the phenomena which indicate the presence of 
that mysterious sustaining force we denominate Life, or Vitality, and 
of the laws which appear to govern their manifestation ; secondly, 
will be considered those Spiritual or Emotional and Intellectual 
States, which collectively constitute the essential history uf our tem- 
poral lives, rendering existence either pleasurable or painful. The 
inquiry will thus embrace all the most interesting and instructive 
subjects alike of physiology and psychology : the constitution and 
functions of the bodies in which we dwell; the delights which attend 
the exercise of the intellect and affections ; the glory and loveliness I 

of the works of God, will all come under notice, and receive their ' 

fitting meed of illustration. Esipecially will the practical value and { 

interest uf life be pointed out: the unity and 6ne symmetry of the 
True, the Beautiful, and the Good, the poetry of ** common things," 
and the intimate dependenc^of the whole upon Him in whom "we 
live, and move, and have our being." .»»»»» j 

To those who care for the illustration which physical science casts { 

upon the science of mind, and upon the truths of Revelation, there 
will probably be much that is both novel and inviting. In fact, it I 

has been sedulously aimed to show how intimate apd striking is the 
relation of human knowledges, and how grand is the harmony of ' 

things natural and divine. * * * There has been no hesitation J 

in dealing with some of the most sacred of topics. The physical and ! 

the spiritual worlds are in such close connection, that to attempt to. ] 

treat philosophically of either of them apart from the other, is to 
divorce what God has joined together. » » » Science without 
religion is empty and unvital. True wisdom, finding the whole 
world expressive of God, calls upon us to walk at all times and in all 
places, in the worship and reverent contemplation of Him. — Preface. 

Hosaios of Life. i 

Illustrative of the various Epochs of Human Life — Betrothal, ] 
Wedded Life, Babyhood, Youth, Single Life, Old Age. By 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Thurston. 12mo. $2.00. i 

A short acquaintance with it will secure it a place among those »• 
choice volumes which are to be found in every library, and which 
are esteemed of more value than their weight in gold. It is splen- 
didly printed on delicately tinted paper, and is in all respects a 
charming volume. — Boston Journal. 

As a volume for the parlor- table, as a book of reference to the vast 
realms of thought and emotion, it will he found full of information, 
suggestion, and inspiration. — Boston Transcript. ' 

Popular Epios of the Middle Ages. " | 

Of the Norse-German and Carlovingian Cycles. 'By John I 

Malcolm Ludlow. In 2 vols. 12mo. $7.50. 
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"The Grand Addition to the Geography of Inner Afiica 
made by Mr. Baker," 

Sib Rodebick I. Mueohisok, Babt. 

JUST READY. 

In 1 vol. 8to. Cloth. Price, $6.00. 

With Maps, numerous Illustrations, engrayed on wood, by J. 
Cooper, from Sketches by Mr. Baker; and a Chromo-litho- 
graph Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile 
flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beautifully en- 
graved on steel, by Jeens, after photographs: 

THE ALBERT NYANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 

EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 



« SAMUEL WHITE BAKEB, M.A.F.B.G.B., 

And Qold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 

In the history of the Nile there was a void : its sources were a 
mystery. The Ancients devoted much attention to this problem, but 
in vain. The Emperor Nero sent an expedition under the command 
of two centurions, aa described by Seneca. Even Roman energy 
failed to break the spell that guarded these secret fountains. The 
expedition sent by Mehemet Ali Pasha, the celebrated Viceroy of 
Egypt, closed a long* term of unsuccessful search. 

The work has now been accomplished. Three English parties, and 
only three, have, at various periods, started upon this obscure mis- 
sion ; each has gained its end. 

Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile; Speke and Grant won 
thV Victoria source of the great White Nile ; and I have been per- 
mitted to succeed in completing the Nile sources by the discovery of 
the great reservoir of the equatorial waters, the Albert Nyanza, from 
which the river issues as the entire White Nile. .' 

The journey is long, the countries savage ; there are no ancient 
histories to charm the present with memories of the past ; all is wild 
and brutal, hard and unfeeling, 'devoid of that holy instinct instilled 
by nature into the heart of man — the belief in a Supreme Being. In 
that remote wilderness in Central Equatorial Africa are the Sources 
of the Nile. — Pre/ace, 
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NOVELS BY ''OUIBAJ' 

Ohandos. 

A Novel, by "Ouida," author of "Strathmore," "Granville 
de Vigne," etc. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Contents. 

Book First. — Chapter I. Pythias; or, Mephistopheles. II. "La \ 

Comete et sa Queae." III. A Prime Minister at Home. IV. The 
Queen of Lilies. V. Poesie da Beau Sexe. VI. ** The Many Years 
of Pain that Taught me Art" VIL Latet Anguis in Herba. VIII. 
A Jester who hated both Prince and Palace. 

Book Secoivd. — Chap. I. Under the Waters of Nile. H. The Dark 
Diadem. IIL Butterflies on the Pin. IV. "Straight was a Path of 
Gold for Him." V. Clarenoieux. VI. The Poem among the Violets. 
VII. The Poem as Women read it. VIII. In the Rose Gardens. 
IX. The Watchers for the Fall of Ilion. 

BaoK Third.— Chap. I. "Spes et Fortuna Valete." IT. "Tout est 
perdu fors I'Honneur." III. The Love of Woman. IV. The Last i 

Night among the Purples. V. The Death of the Titan. VJ. <<And 
the Spoilers came down." VII. The Few who were Faithful. VIII. 
The Crowd in the Cour des Prince^. 

Book Fourth.— Chap. I. "Facilis Descensus Avemi." II. "Where 
all Life Dies Death Lives." III. In the Net of the Retiarius. IV. 
"Sin shall not have Dominion over You." { 

Book Fifth. — Chap. I. In Exile. I J. In Triumph. ! 

Book Sixth. — Chap. I. " Primavera ! Gioventn deir Anno !" II. 
Castalia. III. "Gioventu! Primavera della ViU !" IV. "Seigneur! ' 

ayez Pitie \" | 

Book Seventh. — Chap. I. "Do Well unto Thyself and Men will \ 

speak good of Thee." II. The Throne of the Exile. III. " He who ' 

Endures Conquers." IV. " Qui a Offense ne Pardonne Jamais." V. 
"Ne chercher qu'un Regard, qu'une Fleur, qu'un Soleil." VI. "Nihil 
Human! a me alienumputo." VII. "Pale, ,comme un beau Soir 
d'Automne." VIII. " Record One Lost Soul More." 

Book Eighth. — Chap. I. The Claimant of the Porphyry Chamber. 
II. "Magister de Vivis Lapidibus." III. "Ta»Tell of Spring Tide ^ 

Past." IV. " To Thine Own Self be True." V. The Codes of Arthur. 
VL"Ettu, Brute." VIL Liberta. VIIL Lex Talionis. IX. "King 
over Himself." 

Btraihmore, or Wronght by his own Hand. 

By "OoiDA," author of "Chandos," **Granville de Vigne, or 
Held in Bondage," etc. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Granville de Vigne, or Held in Bondage. 

By "OuiDA," author of "Strathmore, or Wrought by his own 

Hand," "Chandos," etc. 1 voL 8vo. Cloth, ^2.00. • j 
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BesonTces and Prospects of America. 

Ascertained during a yisii to the States in tlie autumn of 
1865. By SiE S. Morton Peto, Baet., M.P. for Bristol. 
1 Yol. 12mo. $2.00. 

^ ♦ ♦ It will be observed that I have carefully confined myself 
to my subject — the " Resources and Prospects op America." As 
far as possible I have avoided all political allusions; and I have not 
attempted any descriptions of the country, or of the manners and 
habits of the people, which have been rendered familiar to us by far 
abler writers than myself. That which I have been anxious to afford 
my fellow-countrymen is an opportunity of forming a more correct 
judgment than that at which many have hitherto arrived, of the 
progress, means, and probable future of the great nation on the 
other side of the Atlantic, with which, by every tie of fraternity, we 
ought to be so closely allied.^^fre/ctce. 

j Oliambers's EncyclopaBdia. 

i A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the 

' basis of the German Conversations-Lexicon. lUustratexl 

I with Maps and numerous Wood Engravings. Published 

I in parts. Price 25 cents each. The whole to be comprised 

I in nine volumes royal octavo. Eight volumes now ready. 

1 This is the only authorized edition that will be published 

' in America. Price, per volume, clotjj, $4.50; sheep, $5.00; 
half Turkey, $5.50. 

r From R. Shelton Mackenzie, D.C.L.,. 

[ Editor of Nodes AmbrosianaSy etc, 

^ Upon its literary merits — its completeness and accuracy, and the 

I extent and variety of its information — there can be only one opinion. 

I The work iff worthy of the high aim and established reputation of 

its projectors. Art and science, theology and jurisprudence, natural 
history and metaph^t^ics, topography and 'geography, medicine and 
antiquities, biography and belles-lettres, are all discussed here, not 
in long treatises, but to an extent sufficient to give requisite informa- 

\ tion, at a glance as^it were. Sometimes, when the subject justifies 

it, more minute details are given. * * * Its fullness upon Ameri- 

\ can subjects ought to recommend it especially in this country, and 

its low price makes it one of the cheapest and most accessible works 
ever published. 

From Edward Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., 
Late President of Amherst College, 
I have looked the work over as attentively as my time would allow, . 
I and it appears to me well adapted to the objects in view. Judging 

\ from those articles on which I feel most qualified to give an opinion, 

the work seems to me to be prepared by men thoroughly acquainted 
with the subjects about which they write; and the whole work must 
prove a cheap and invaluable source of information to almost every 
class of the community. 
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The History of Usnzj, firom the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. 
Together with a brief Statement of General Principles con- 
cerning the subject in different States and Countries; and 
an examination into the policy of Laws on Usury, and their 
effect on commerce. By J.B. C. Murray. 1 vol. 8vo. $2.00. 

Mr. Marray, in the very interesting yolume before ns, contends, 
we think justly, that these usury laws embarrass business, cbeck 
enterprise, and offer a premium for unfair dealing, and strongly com- 
mends the example of England in this respect as deserving of imita- 
tion. His volume is 7ery comprehensive, and presents* in a compar- 
atively brief compass, a mass of information on this subject nowhere 
else to be met with. As a manual for the guide of reformers in the 
United States it is of value, but as an historical monograph it cannot 
be too highly estimated — it should take its place by the side of our 
standard histories, and hereafter, when the laws against usury are 
forgotten, it will be treasured alike by the antiquarian and the his- 
torian for its curious facts, and its indirect references to curious 
social problems. — Trubner*» Literary Record, 

Oerise: A Tale of the Last Ceiitnry. 

By G. J. Whttb Melville, author of "The Gladiators," 
"Digby Grand," "The Brookes of Bridlemere/' etc. 1 
▼ol. 12mo. $1.75. 

Here is a capital tale of the last century. Melville is well known 
as the writer of " The Gladiators," "Digby Grand," " The Brookes of 
Bridlemere," etc. The book is written with the pen of a skilled and 
ready genius at narrative, the incidents running rapidly upon the ' 

heels of each other. The French and English characters of the last I 

century do good duty in illustrating the sense of the Saxon and the ! 

elegant frivolity of the modern Gaul. — Boston Post. \ 

* * * It is rarely that a volume contains so much compressed 
and varied interest. England, France, and the Indies; sea and 
shore; life in the palace and in negro huts; insurrection among 
slaves and rebellion among freemen; love and war; wealth and pov- 
erty — almost all the paraphernalia of fiction is enlisted to give spice 
to the tale. — North American, 

The Story of Gisli the Outlaw. > \ 

From the Icelandic. By George Webbi Basbnt, D C.L. ' 

With illustrations by C. E. St. Jobn Mildmat. 1 vol. 
small 4to. With maps and beautiful full-page illustra- i 

tions. Price, $3.60. 
The " Story of Gisli the Outlaw " is one of the ehoioest gems of 
Icelandic Legendary Lore. The volume is executed in the highest 
style of the art of book-making. 

Hidden Depths. 

One vol. 12mo. $1.75. , 

This book is not a work of fiction in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. If it were, it would be worse than useless, for the "hid- 
den depths," of which it reveals a glimpse, are not fit subjects for a 
rom anoe. — Preface, 
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GOLJDEJ^ TREASURY SERIES. 

London edition. Uniformly printed in 18mo., with Vig- 
nette Titles by T. Woolner, W. Holm an Hunt, T. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., etc. In 16 vols. Price, $28.26, viz.: 

A Book of (Golden Deeds of All Lands and All Times. 
Gathered and narrated anew by the author of "The Heir of 
Redclyffe." $1.75. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young, 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander, author of 
" Hymns for Little Children." $1.76. 

The Book of Praise, from the Best English Hymn- Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Roundbll Palmer. $1.75. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrioal Poems 
in the English Language. 
Selected and arranged by F. T. Palgravb. $1.75. 

The Children's Oarland, from the Best Paets. 
Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. $1.75. 

The Ballad Book. A GoUeotion of the Ohoicest British 
Ballads. 
Selected and arranged by William Allingham. $1.75. 

The Pairy Book. The Best Popular Pairy Stories. 

Selected and rendered anew by the author of *'John Hali- 
fax." $1.75. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. 
Selected and arranged by Mark Lemon. $1.75. 

The Poems of Eobert Bums. 
Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, by Alexander Smith. 2 
vols. $4.50. 

Bacon's Essays and Colors of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Qlossarial Index, by W. A. W right. $1.75. 

The Song Book. 
Words and Tunes selected and arranged by J. Hullah. $2.25. 

Pilgrim's Progress, from this World to that which is to come. 
By John Bunyan. $1.76. 

The Eepublio of Plato. 
Translated into English, with an Analysis and Notes, by 
David J. Yaughan, M.A., and J. L. Davies, M.A. $2.25. 

Bobinson Crusoe. 
Edited after the original edition by J. W. Clarke, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. $1.76. 
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GOETHE'S WORKS. 

Goethe's Autobiography. 
Truth and Poetry from my own Life. Including also Letters 
from Switzerland and Travels in Italy. Translated by 
John Oxknford, Esq., and the Ret. A. J. W. Morkison, 
M.A. 2 Tols. crown Syo. $3.60. 

Wilhelm Heister's Approntioeship. 
A noYel from the German of Qoethe. Translated by R. Dil- 
lon BoYLAN, Esq. Complete in 1 Yol. crown 8yo. $1.75. 

Dramatic Works of Goethe.— Comprising 

Faust, Iphigenia in Tauris, Torquato Tasso, Egmont: trans- 
lated by Anna Swamwick: and 

Gcetz Von Berlichingen : translated by Sib Waltbb Scott, 
and carefully rcYised by Henbt G. Bohn. 1 yoI. crown 
8yo. $1.76. 

IToyels and Tales by Goethe. 
ElectiYC Affinities; The Sorrows of Werther; German Emi- 
grants; The Good Women; and a NouYelette. Translated 
chiefly by R. D. Botlan, Esq. 1 yoI. crown 8yo. $1.75. 

* Goethe's Works: uniform in Sets. In 5 yoIs. Cloth, $8.76. 
Half calf, gilt backs, $16.00. 



Wilson's Fre-Historio Han. 

Researches into the Origin of CiYilization in the Old and the 
New World. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory and English Literature in UniYersity College, Toronto ; 
author of the "Pre-Historic Annals of Scotland," etc. 2d 
edition. 8yo. Cloth, $10.00. 

Gomparatiye Anatcmiy and Physiology of the Tert«brate 
Animals. 
By Richard Owen, F.R S., D.C.L. In 3 yoIs. This work 
will be illustrated by upwards of 1200 engraYings on 
wood. Vol. I. published. Vol. II. nearly ready. 

Mrs. Browning's Poems. 

Selections from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
with new Portrait, and engraYing of Casa Guida. I Yol. 
crown Svo. $6.26. 

Globe Edition of Shakspeare's Works. 

Complete in 1 cap 8yo. yoI., including the Plays, Poems, Son- 
nets, and a Complete Glossary. Edited by William Georgi 
Clarke and William Addis Wright, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. $2 60. 
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Arabian 19'iglit's Entertainments. 

8?o. lOJ engravings. $3.60. 12mo. 



$1.75. 



The American Gentleman's Guide to Politeness and Fasliion. 
By IIenry Lunettes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.60. 

At Odds. 
A Novel. By the Baroness Tautph(eus. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

The Sparrow Grass Papers, or Living in the Oonntry. 
New Edition. By Frederic S. Cozzens: 12mo. $1.75. 

Libby Life. 
Experiences of a Prisoner of War in Richmond, Va., 1863-64. By 
Lieut.-Col. F. p. Cavada, U. S. V. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Don Quixote De La Manoha. 

Complete in one vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Dickens's Works. 

The Illustrated Library Edition. Beautifully printed in post oc- 
tavo, and carefully revised by the author. With the original 
illustrations. ^ 

Pickwick Papers. 43 illustrations. 2 vols $6.to 

Kichoias Nickleby. 8j illustrations. 2 vols 6.00 

Martin Chu/.zKwit. 40 illustrations. 2 vols 6.00 

Old Curiosity Shop. 36 illustrations. 2 vols 6.00 

Baruaby J:u(lge. 36 illustrations. 2 vols. . . • 6.00 

Skutches by Boz. 39 iilustratioiiS. 1 vol 3.00 

Oliver Iwint. 2i illustrations. 1 vol. 8.C0 

Donibey and Sun. 39 illustrations. 2 voIr "^ . . . 6.00 

David CopperfieM. 40 illustrations. 2 vols 6.00 

I*ictiires from Italy, nnd American Notes. 8 illustrations. 1vol. . . 3.C0 

Bl>tik Ilouiie. 4J illustrations. 2 vols 6.00 

LttilaDonit. 40illu:>trati<>ns. 2 vuls 6.00 

Qiristuias Ifooks. 17 illustrations. 1 vol !).00 

A Tale of Two Ciries. 16 illustrations. 1 vol a.OO 

Great Exj^tations. 8 illostratiuns. 1vol. d.UO 



Dickens's Works. 
Cheap and Uniform Edition. Handsomely printed in crown ocUto, 
cloth, with frontispiece. 

Pickwick Papers, 1 vol. 

Nicholas NicUleby, ** 

Martin Chuzzlewi^ ** 

Boiubey and Son, " 

D;ivl 1 Unppjrfleld, " 

Bleak House, ** 

Li I tie Dorr it, " 

Birnstby TudgA, " 

Old Curiosity Shop, ** 

Gulliver's Travels into several Eemote Nations of the World. 
By Dean Swift. With a Life of the Author. l2mo. Cloth, %\:1^ 



$2.00 


Hard Times, and Pictures from 






2.00 


Italy, 


1vol. 


ILTfl 


2.00 


Oliver Twist, 




« 


1.7fi 


2.00 


Sketches by Boz, 
Christmaii Bo<»ks, 




«< 


1.75 


2.0J 




*« 


175 


2.00 


Great Expectations, 




i( 


1J5 


2.0J 


A Tnlo of Twu Cities, 






lAyy 


2.00 


American Notes, 




" 


y,ih 


1.75 


Unconimcrciul Traveller, 




« 
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Bnlwer's Novels. 






A New Library Edition of the Works of Sir Edward Ljrtton Bulwer 


12mo., in 42 yola., 


Til. 


^ 


The Caxton FamUy, 




2TOl8. 


Zanoni, 2 Tola. 


My Nov.'l, 




4 " 


Pelham, 2 " 


^Vhat will he do with it? 




8 « 


The Disowned, 2 *« 


Dt^vereux, 




2 « 


Paul Clifford, 2 « 


The Lut Dayi of Pompeii, 




2 « 


-dolphin, 1 " 


Kienzl, 




2 « 


Ernest MHltravera— First Part, 2 « 


Leila Calderon, 




1 « 


Ernest Maltravers— Second Part 


The Ltut uf the Barons, 




2 " 


(tV.Abce), , 2 « 


Harold, 




2 " 


Night and Morning, 2 « 


Pilgrims of the Rhine, 




1 « 


Lucntift, 2 « 


Bugene Aram, 




2 « 


A Strange Story, . 2 " 



Kach work furnished separately if desired. Neat cloth, per vol., $1.25; library style, 
$1.60 ; half calt; $2.50; half cal( gilt, extra, marble edges, $2.75. 

HoBpital Life ; 
From November, 1861, to August, 186^ With an Introduction by 
Bishop Potter. 12mo. $1.25. 

May and December. 
A Tale of Wedded Life. By Mrs. Hubhack. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

A Eebel War Olerk's Diary at tlie Oonfederate States Capital, 

•^During the entire Four Years of the existence of the Confederate 

Qovernment. By J. B. Jones, Clerk in the War Department of 

the Government of the Confederate States. In two vols., crown 

8vo. $5.50. 

The Ladies' Guide to Perfect Beauty. 

By Alexander Walker, M.D., LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Management. 

Embellished with more than 400 Engravings from Original Designs 
made expressly for this work. By Edward Mayhew, M.R.C. V.S. 
One Yol. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

With more than 400 Pictorial representations of the yarious dis- 
eases to which the equine race is subjected; together with the 
latest Mode of Treatment and all the requisite Prescriptions 
written in plain English. By Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. 
1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Goldsmith's Complete Works. 
Edited by James Prior. With four Vignettes engraved on steeL 
4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $6.00; sheep, library style, $7.00; half 
calf, neat, $11.00^ half calf, gilt, extra, $12.00. 

Adventures of Gil Bias of Santillane. 

Translated from the French of Le Sage. By T. Smollet, M.D. 
With an account of the Author's Life. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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